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An entirely new conception 


of Quality at Low Cost 


Because it now carries the lowest 
prices ever placed on truly fine 
automobiles, the most beautiful 
Chevrolet brings into existence an 
entirely new conception of “Qual- 
ity At Low Cost.” 


Never before at Chevrolet’s amaz- 
ingly reduced prices has any build- 
er of motor cars provided so many 
fine car features, so many marks 
of distinction and so many mod- 
ern engineering advancements. 


New Fisher Bodies of command- 
ing beauty in alluring new shades 
of Duco, full-crown one-piece 
fenders, “fish-tail” rear deck mod- 
eling and bullet type lamps, com- 
bine to achieve a harmony of 


NO i 


contour and color regularly found 
in the costliest of custom-built 
creations. In addition, a host of 
mechanical improvements raise to 
even higher levels Chevrolet's 
world-famous reputation for mod- 


ern design and dependability. 
These include AC oil filter, AC air 
cleaner, sturdier frame, improved 
transmission, larger 17” steering 
wheel and many, many others. 


You need only to see these su- 
premely beautiful cars to realize 
why all America is proclaiming 
them the greatest sensation of 
America’s greatest industry! See 
these cars! Visit our nearest 
Chevrolet dealer to 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General och Corporation 


The Mo 


Beautiful Chevrolet 


in Chevrolet History 








— at these 


Amazingly 
Low Prices 


Gh COACH 


595 


‘625 
smn 095 
cmeenr 7A 
Be til 7 


Cyhe 
TOURING 


$ 

or ROADSTER 5 2 5 
$ 

muck 495 


coven 


( Chassis Only) 
nuce 395 
TRUCK 
( Chassis Ouly) 


All Prices EO.B Flint,Mich. 


Balloon tires standard 
equipment on all models 
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ANOTHER author to empha- 

size the point that it’s the 
everlasting “‘keep-at-it-ness”’ that 
brings literary fame! 

According to Edith Letts 
Dunn, the only method of writing 
is the steady daily work on the 
story, and if there isn’t a story 
on hand, then a few pages of 
practice narrative. 

Working seriously, for her, 
means concentrating every day 
on some common-place character 
in whom she sees and wants to 
make her readers see, some in- 
ward spark of beauty or heroism 
that the casual observer might 
not be able to find. And we can 
say for Mrs. Dunn that she’s 
keenly able to divine this true 
streak under a rough or unprom- 
ising surface. 

We recommend her poignant 
story, “Statue Stuff,” in this 
issue of SUNSET. It will lift 
you out of yourself, make you 
think twice—at least! 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without ayer ese Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Franciseo, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; ¢urrency sent in a 
letter should be registe . The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
— before the change is to take 
effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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WHATEVER 
/YOU WANT IN A CAR 
WHATEVER 
YOURE WILLING TO PAY 








CONSIDER OLDSMOBILE 


| Today known factors of merit, not price, determine 
the true value of an automobile. 


Whatever you want in a car, check those known 
factors in Oldsmobile and you will find assurance of 
: satisfaction . . . the satisfaction of spirited perform- 
ance, of thrifty operation and long life, of comfort, 
convenience and distinguished beauty. 


And whatever you're willing to pay, the more you 

o over Oldsmobile, point by point, and study every 
sees the more you realize that here is, indeed, a 
car at a moderate price that gratifies your finer tastes. 
as well as satisfies your every need. 


Measure any car by these standards and good judg- 
ment and sound investment sense will tell you, you 
must consider Oldsmobile. 


COACH 5950 F. O. B. LANSING 
The car illustrated is the De Luxe Coach 


OLDSMOBILE 


Ga product of Gartna Moros D> 
DS Bam, 




















REVIEWER—f he’s honest 


—tries always to maintain 


a sort of critical balance 

concerning the books which 

come under his eye. Some- 
times this is easy, sometimes not; by and 
large, however, you make the effort and 
usually you can manage to arrive at a 
fairly reasoned opinion. 

Every once in so often, though, a book 
comes along which knocks critical con- 
trol into a cocked hat. There are books 
which, for one reason or another, take you 
by the throat and simply shake your preju- 
dices out of your mouth like so many 
loosely-pivoted incisors. You like or dis- 
like them blindly without being able to 
lift the finger of reason in your own be- 
half. And, when such a book does come 
along, all you can do is to say what you 
feel about it as coherently as you may. 

“War Birds” (Geo. H. Doran) is such a 
book. . The critics might pick a thousand 

flaws in the literary putting together of the 
narrative; we don’t think they could, mind 
you, but for the sake of argument they 
might. What we’re driving at is that it 
would make no difference to us if they did. 
As far as we’re concerned, ‘‘War Birds” 
is a great book, a hypnotic book, a book 
that stirred us mightily as we read it. It 
is a dramatic tour de force; the impact 
with which it strikes your faculties is ter- 
rific. 

There’s no plot in the book. It is the 
diary—the “uncensored diary”, the pub- 
lishers call it—of an American aviator 
from the time he entered the service until 
he was killed. That it is a genuine docu- 
ment we have no doubt; it is too sincere— 
too “unconsciously” sincere, ify ou take us 
—to be anything else. And it’s a far more 
telling document than any piece of fiction 
on the war that we’ve ever seen. Not 
more than half a dozen contemporary nov- 
elists, as a matter of fact, can get their 
readers inside the skulls of their characters 
as this simply written diary gets you in- 
side of the man who wrote it. As for 
drama, from the first entry your fascina- 
tion grows, sweeps upward in a long curve 

—an almost unbearably long curve—until 
it reaches its height in the certainty that 
the boy won’t live through another flight. 
And he doesn’t. No, you won’t find any- 
thing to touch this in Mr. Mantle’s “Best 
Plays of 1925-1926”! 

There are two points we’d like to make 
about the book. One is its information- 
value, so to speak. It’s worth your while 
from this viewpoint alone. You'll find out 
a lot of things about a war—about what 
the business of war looks like from the in- 
side, the mechanics of the job before you 
get anywhere near the front. You'll get 


the story of waste—waste of time, waste 
of materials, waste of men. The boy who 
wrote this diary wasn’t trying to expose 
anything or anybody; he was merely set- 
ting down what he saw as he saw it. 


And 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


all unwittingly he has touched upon the 
sorest spot in the conduct of the war. And 
criticism by implication. intentional or 
not. is often the most effective sort. 

Our other point concerns the fact that 
this will probably be called an “immoral” 
book Young aviators spent their leaves 
in London and Paris pretty well as they 





Recent Books in 


Brief Review 


The Wind of Complication. By Susan 
Ertz. (Appleton, $2.00) 

Ten short stories by the author of 
“‘Afternoon.”” We have long enjoyed 
Susan Ertz whether she is whimsical, fan- 
tastic, broadly humorous or serious and 
we recommend this volume heartily to 
those of you who are followers of the best 
in the American short story. 

My Heresy. By Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown. (John Day, $2.00) 

Bishop Brown, you will remember, was 
found guilty of heresy and formally de- 
posed, in 1925. In this volume he makes 
a very good case for the point of view 
which led to his dismissal. ‘‘My Heresy” 
is partly an autobiography and partly a 
brief for justification, with a judicious 
flavoring of comment on present day 
religious thinking. 

The Human Adventure. By Breasted 
and Robinson. (Harper’s, 2 vols. $10.00) 

Following the fashion of the moment 
in outlines of this, that and the other, J. 
H. Breasted and James Harvey Robinson 
have written what might be called an 
“outline of anthropology” if the term 
were not so forbidding. The Breasted 
volume is called ‘The Conquest of Civili- 
zation’’ and the Robinson volume carries 
the title “The Ordeal of Civilization.’ 
Together, the two form a very good pop- 
ular survey of the human race to date. 

By Waterways to Gotham. By Lewis 
R. Freeman. (Dodd, Mead, $3.50) 

Freeman’s specialty is rivers. The 
Colorado, the Yellowstone, the Snake, 
the Columbia and many others are all old 
stories to him—stories, by the way, 
which he has written for Su»seT and 
which you may have read. In this book 
he sets out to go from Milwaukee to New 
York in an 18-foot power skiff, by lake, 
river and canal. He arrives right side up 

after some of the most thrilling adven- 
tures and escapes you’ve ever read. In- 
formative and delightfully informal in its 
manner, this book of Mr. Freeman’s is 
excellent reading. 

The Best Plays of 1925-1926 And the 
Year Book of the Drama in America. By 
Burns Mantle. (Dodd, Mead, $3.00) 

The seventh annual issue embodying 
Mr. Mantle’s selections, including 
“Craig’s Wife”, ‘“The Great God Brown” 
“The Dybbuk” and “The Bride of the 
Lamb”. 
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pleased—at least this one and his friends 
did. There’s drinking in the book and 
carousing and whatnot, told in an insou- 
ciant fashion which may not be in tune 
with what many are accustomed to regard 


as the moralities. If some of you feel this 
sort of thing to be unfortunate, please re- 
member that the book is a diary and its 
function is simply a diary’s function. And 
if it occurs to you that young men in the 
business of saving their country—or 
young men who believed they were so 
engaged, at least—might have behaved 
with more decorum, with more thought 
to their immortal souls, just stop and ask 
yourself if you were ever faced with the 
excellent chance, almost the certainty, of 
dying a particularly unpleasant death in 
defense of an abstraction and with pre- 
cious little thanks. You weren’t, of 
course, or your point of view would be dif- 
ferent. 

Which is all we have to say about “War 
Birds”. As we observed before, it’s the 
real thing—we’re as sure of it as we can be, 
lacking other evidence than the book it- 
self. And at all events, you’ll find your 
reaction to it the real thing—no mistake 
about that! 


Delectable Mountains 


TRUTHERS BURT has, evidently, 

a predilection for Bunyan—John, of 
course, not Paul. First, “The Interpre- 
ter’s House,” and now “The Delectable 
Mountains” (Scribner’s), both indirectly 
titled from “Pilgrim’s Progress.” And in 
the case of the latter, his new one, the title 
has a direct and immediate application as 
well; a good part of the story is set in the 
country which the author loves best, the 
mountains of Wyoming. 

‘he story concerns a wealthy young 
Philadelphian who prefers his ranch in 
Wyoming to his father’s business. He has 
to stick by his ranch, anyhow, to prevent 
a crooked development company from 
damming his lakes and going into the 
water business without consulting him. 
He does make a flying trip to New York, 
however, and marries a beautiful girl out 
of the chorus. 

The theme of the book, then, is Steph- 
en’s adjustment to his Mercedes. The 
minor theme is Stephen’s difficulty with 
the company which is determined to have 
his lakes for a reservoir whether he wants 
to sell or not. Conservation is rather a 
hobby of Mr. Burt’s and he is here an 
eloquent pleader for his point of view, al- 
though he takes rather an unfair advant- 
age by making crooks of his development 
engineers, which helps his argument in this 
particular case by throwing you entirely 
oyt of sympathy with them and hence 
prejudicing you against the principles 
they represent. 

However, as we observed, that’s the 
minor theme anyhow. Two things about 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Boys’ Schools that Build Character 


By A. L. Stewart 
Superintendent, San Rafael Military Academy 


F we examine the educational sys- 
tem as a whole, we will have to ad- 
mit that it has not realized its 
highest aspiration. The shift, 
which was Necessary, from an em- 
phasis upon the “three R’s” to one upon 


the moral and spiritual development of 


the child occurred in the United States 
simultaneously with a great increase and 
diversification in population. The bene- 
ficial effects that might have been expected 
from this change in method were nullified 





Boys’ Schools 
















} RAFAEL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


San Rafael, California 


A School for Boys 
from 6 to 18 


Outdoor athletic training co-ordi- 

nated with University-accredited 

scholarship. Healthiest climate. 
One hour from San Francisco. 





Write for further information 


A. L. STEWART, Superintendent, SAN RAFAEL 
Marin County, California 


























PAGE Xcivemy 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents appreciate the atmosphere of 
rgest 


understanding and encouragement. 
school of its kind in America. Write for 
the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR Boys San Rafael 


California 

A non-military preparatory school wml 2 Pipers | Sat of of 

University men, offering the t 

8 eastern schools. S the = and mild hw climate he 
Marin County. Supervised outdoor sports, hiking and camping 

year round. New term opens in ptember. For catalog 


address: 
James W. Williams, Headmaster, 
Box 6-A, San Rafael. California. 








California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog. 
C.-M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Ca! | 





by overcrowding. The private schools, 
with limited enrollment and modern equip- 
ment and technique, have been able to 
make the transition effectually. Add to 
this argument for intensive education the 
order, regularity and conformity of mili- 
tary training and you have the case not 
only for the private schools but for the 
military academy also. 

And the military academy, particularly, 
possesses these outstanding attributes. It 
is a place where groups of boys may live 
and grow in body, in mind and in spirit— 
where they may learn how to meet the 
real conditions of life. 

There is no over-emphasis on the mili- 
tary phase. But the uniform is there, the 
manual, the salute—symbols of consti- 
tuted authority, objects of respect and 
intelligent obedience. What is more im- 
portant in the makeup of a boy than these 
qualities? What better way has there ever 
been devised of impressing them upon the 
adolescent mind? 

The principle upon which the whole 
Boy Scout movement rests is an acknowl- 
edgment of the importance of these things, 
manifesting themselves in orderliness and 
punctuality, so essential to leadership, so 
vital to the social existence of men. A 
system of education based upon the de- 
velopment of fundamental characteristics 
is manifestly sound and capable of the 
greatest elaboration in the moral, physical 
and mental development of the boy. 

And then there is the innate love of 
ceremonial which is in every normal child 
and which finds a natural expression in 
martial custom and in parade. Perhaps 
it is in this expression at this time of young 
life that the germ of enthusiasm, so vital in 
all effort, develops under propersafeguards. 

The growth of moral stamina in the boy, 
resulting from a natural orientation with 
his fellows, is of the utmost importance. 
Easily, without effort, he learns the lessons 
of obedience, proper respect for law and 
authority, co-operation, loyalty, self-reli- 
ance, courtesy, adherence to truth—and 
with them all, in a way entirely to his 
liking, he gains the will and the fortitude 
to use them. It is out of such inward con- 
tent and assurance that true leadership 
comes into being—the end of all our 
educational endeavor. 

The method, sometimes followed, of 
sugar-coating the realities in the ay 
tional process, defeats the very end that it 
would serve. For in the last analysis, 
everything—every game on the athletic 
field or in the summer encampment, every 
art and science in the class room—must 
be gained through training, through repe- 
tition, through trial and error, through 





drill. To have learned the habits of con- 
centration, accuracy and quick decision in 
matters of every-day life, through living 
continually under a regime of alert disci- 
pline, is to have been prepared adequately 
for life itself. 

Training such as a military academy af- 
fords is a natural way to prepare a boy for 
life, bringing out the best in him, morally, 
physically and mentally. 
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THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident school for girls in a charming California 
country setting. In the healthful climate of Marin County, an 
hour from San Francisco. Instruction in grammar and high 
school classes with special emphasis on college preparation. 
Faculty selected from graduates of foremost colleges. Out- 
door sports throughout the year. Large playing fields, tennis 
court and swimming pool. Track, archery, riding. Limited 
enrollment makes early application advisable. For illustrated 
catalogue and full information write to 

Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
(A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 
Address Box 302, Ross California. 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
rincipal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. 


~ 
Mie hee 
G Serco? 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


The Bishop’s School 9" i Sciprs 
Box 14, La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 
The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Es, , 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited. 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, French, 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. Ada S. Blake, 
A. B., — 5029A West Third Street, Los Angeles, 
California 
Palo Alto 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL cciz.o2 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A.B. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


New home in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley near 
Los Angeles. Riding. All sports. 7th -—_ to a en- 
trance. Accredited. uate courses. Mise 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, RH, ‘California. 


ESTLAKE &Giras 


Junior College and Accredited College Preparation 
Special Courses in Art, Musi, Expression and 
ome E New 
337 So. Westmoreland Ave., 








Berkeley, California 



































Los / Angeles, California 
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OR some years, educators and 
others whose business it is to 
understand the psychology of 
the growing child have been 
explaining carefully to a world 
full of parents that one “Do” is worth a 
thousand ‘“Don’ts.’ Parents, by and 
large, have admitted the justice of that 
theory, too—and have gone right on 
saying “Don’t!” 

More and more, however, those to 
whom the bringing up of children is en- 
trusted are falling in with the modern, 
the “constructive” idea. It is being borne 
in upon the world that the simple plan of 
inculcating straight thinking in the child 
beats a set of ironclad prohibitions every 
time. And the practice of festooning the 
youngsters’ cosmos with warning red 
lanterns is at last beginning to be looked 
upon askance. 

William H. Hamby it is who is respon- 
sible for this red-lantern metaphor. Mr. 
Hamby is the author of many novels and 
a regular contributor of fiction and special 
articles to the leading magazines. 

In his article “No Red Lanterns for My 
Boy!” on page 12 of this issue he makes it 
clear that indiscriminate prohibitions are 
not a part of his program as far as his wd 
of thirteen is concerned. His article 1 
lucidly written and provocative bouche 
—provocative of controversy too, per- 
haps, but then any argument for any 
theory, if it’s worth the space to print it 
in, is bound to make opponents as well as 
proponents. 

You may or may not agree with Mr. 
Hamby. We believe, though, that you will 
find food for meditation in what he has to 
say about younger generations. 


? ? t 
GREAT deal has been written 


about crime, not merely on news- 
paper front pages where the city editor’s 
more or less inspired slaves spread for the 

»ublic appetite the latest in shockers, 
weg in editorial pages of periodicals whose 
function is rather the interpretation “gm 
the dissemination of the news. All i 
all it seems to be fairly widely Peer 
that we have a crime problem on our 
hands; a problem difficult of solution, per- 
haps, but one which, nevertheless, must 
be wrestled with. 

Generally speaking, though, that’s 
about as far as anyone gets with this busi- 
ness of crime. The educator suggests 
that people be taught in their youth the 
horrid aspects of criminal life; he hasn’t a 
plan, however, which will take care of the 
grown-up criminals we’ve got on our 

ands. Some of the religiously inclined 
feel that if the proper faith might be in- 
stilled into the hath ef the incipient or 
embryo criminal we’d eventually do away 
with crime—which is all very well ex- 
cepting that it leaves us in the same boat 
as far as the hardened second-story man 
or murderer is concerned. 


[SUNSET 


Meanwhile the man in the street, un- 
acquainted with high-flown theories and 
suspicious of panaceas of any kind, turns 
in his hour of extremity to the only method 
about which he knows anything at all and 
mutters vaguely into his morning coffee 
cup that there ought to be a law. 

As so often happens the man in the 
street comes closest to the immediate 
remedy. Immediate results are what we 
need. And immediate results posit a law 
or laws—preferably a law or laws with 
good sharp teeth. 

The last California legislature ap- 
pointed a commission to review present 
methods of criminal procedure in the 


- 


CD. R. Lane, feature writer, accoutered for 
flying high, wide and handsome over western 
air routes to gather material for a series of 
SuNsET articles on the Far Western Air 
Mail. The first article will appear next 
month—the May issue 


State and to suggest improvements. That 
committee has reported. It has made a 
comprehensive survey of conditions and 
proposed certain changes which are now 
under consideration. 

The commission’s suggestions are aptly 
and simply put. They cover the ground 
as well as any man-made set of regulations 
could. In the judgment of those who 
know what they are talking about when 
it comes to crime, the recommendations 
should be adopted as they stand. 
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There is only one conclusion, of course. 
Let the legislature make the commission’s 
report law—and let public opinion see to 
it that new laws and old which concern the 
regulation of crime are rigidly enforced. 

And if you'd like to know what sug- 
gestions the California crime commission 
made, Walter V. Woehlke’s article “Hur- 
rah for Crime!” on page 28 of this issue 
will tell you. 

? ? ? 
RE women better 
drivers than men? 

Nancy Barr Mavity says so in her article 
“The Woman at the Wheel” on page 30— 
and comes pretty close to proving her case, 
what with statistics and argument and 
pointed anecdote. 

Drawn in great part from her own ex- 
periences the article makes very amusing 
reading—or at least so it seems to us. 
And we particularly like the slogan on 
which she and her husband finally agreed 
in order to save themselves from a life- 
time of marital motor-bickering: ‘‘Let 
the driver drive!” 


automobile 


? ? 

ARRY SCOBEE is well known in 

the Southwest as an authority on 
old western matters. In this issue, on 
page 20 he writes a “now-it-can-be-told” 
story on the methods by which cattle 
rustlers used to alter brands so that their 
own original designers couldn’t tell them 
when they saw them 

“Where are the Brands of Yesteryear” 

is Mr. Scobee’s title and his article is an 
informative and fascinating account of 
old and new methods in en western 
cattle. 


be Gece West i is i bose place of 
champions, no getting away from 
it apparently. More athletic champior s, 
men and women, per acre or per capita or 
any way you like to figure it—that’s the 
record of the Far West to date. 

On page 26 of this issue, Gerald O’Gara, 
well known western sports writer conducts 
a review of the champions of the West. 
It’s an imposing array of facts that he 
marshals; even though we felt the su- 
premacy of the West in athletic matters, 
we were amazed at the list Mr. O’Gara 
presents. 

You’ll find his article startling, we be- 
lieve, unless you’re better informed than 
we were on western athletics. 

? ? ? 

UNSET’S next issue will be the 

Travel Number. You’re going 
somewhere on vacation this summer and 
for that reason alone you'll find this num- 
ber worth your while. Especially valuable 
is one article on motor camping written 
for Sunset by Peter J. Schwab, Editor 
of “Outdoor Recreation” and an authority 
on this type of travel. 

And speaking of vacations—ho, hum! 
We'll close the Desk on that happy 
thought. 
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Municipal Auditorium, San Antonio, Texas 
Atlee B. & Robt. M. Ayres, Geo, Willis and Emmett T. Jackson, Architects 





A TRIBUTE IN STONE 


HE spiritual quality of beauty, 

and the material aspect of per- 
manency which memorial structures 
demand, are given admirable expres- 
sion when Indiana Limestone is used 
for the exterior walls. San Antonio's 
tribute to its war dead, the new 


Municipal Auditorium, being erected 


of Indiana Limestone, will carry its 
message of commemoration in endur- 
ingly beautiful form to countless gen- 
erations of beholders. 

Upon request we shall be glad to send 
you plate illustrations of some of the 
handsome memorials that have been 
erected of Indiana Limestone. Address 


SERVICE BUREAU, BOX 794, BEDFORD, INDIANA 


General Offices: Bedford, Ind. 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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SHERWIN- 


VARNISHES 


PAINTS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Rely upon 


“PAINT HEADQUARTERS” 
The Sherwin-Williams deale ’s store 


There you will find the famous 
Household Painting Guide. Itisa 
scientific service that enables the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer to select 
unerringly the right finish for any 


surface. B: hind this service and the 
products specified is the famous 
“Cover Tne Earth’’ trade mark— 
known ard respected in every cor- 
ner of th: civilized world. 
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WILLIAMS 


LACQUERS - ENAMELS 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Write! we witt send 
HOUSEHOLD PAINTING GUIDE ble Household Painting 


t For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling Guide. It will save you 
IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark money. 








T , ’ 
TO PAINT TO VARNISH | TO STAIN TO ENAMEL 
USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT 


i] 
j USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT | 
|| NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW 








: — 
AUTOMOBILES .. S-W Auto Enamel — | 


S-W Auto Enamel 
AUTOMOBILE TOPS! S-W Auto Top and SW t | t 
Auto Seat Dressing 


BARNS, SILOS, OUT-| S-W Commonwealth Paint TSW Preservative ¢ 
BUILDINGS, Exc | SW Roof and Bridge Paint | Shige Stain | ae 
ae 1 SWP House Paint ‘5 $WOid Dats — 
cK || SW Concrete Wall Firwsh | | |= Enamel : 
CEILINGS, Interior.....|| SY Eat-Tone S-W Scar-Not Varnush| SW Handeralt Stain) sw enametond 
Exterior. .../| SWP House Paint SW Rexpar Varnish | > WO8Stain SOM Deich 


CONCRETE TS-W Concrete Wail Finish i = ee Bs : 

ae SW Scar-Not Var emia 

= Ps Ss i 

SWP Howe Past S-W Velvet Finsh | SW Handcraft Stain, *W Enamelod 
___|__Varniah No. 1004 | | oe 

S-W Rexpar Varnish | S-WOilStam | a ee . 


i SWP House Paint 
1 SWP Hoe Paint 
FENCES i Se eae iron or wire 
||S-W Root and Badge Paint Fe eg tsa 
FLOORS, {nterior (wood) |'S-W Inside Floor Paint | SW Mar-Not Varnish | SW Flo-fac 
Concrete...... || S-W Concrete Floor Fimsh . 

: TSW Pore and Dek Paint | 

a ot TSW Scar-Not 
Varnish 








S-W Respar Varmsh | 
S-W Rexpar Varrash 
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Awarm and human business 


It is sometimes said that Sherwin-Williams grew to 
greatness principally because likable, understanding, 
human men have always served as sponsors of this 
enterprise. 

And it is true that unselfish solicitude for the cus- 
tomer’s welfare—inbred into this business by its pio- 
neers — has, for sixty years, been winning us warm 
friendships in every corner of the civilized world. 

Among the many Sherwin-Williams services that 
are of value to you is the useful and exclusive House- 
hold Painting Guide—which, because it suggests the 
correct Sherwin-Williams product to use for every 
surface in or about the average home, helps to stop 
mistakes in painting. 

You will find it distinctly advantageous to follow 
this Guide to “Paint Headquarters” —the sign you will 
see on the store of a local merchant who carries the 
Sherwin-Williams line for your convenience. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 











“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 
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If any one quality above all S I - EN * EK that response to the driver’s 


others distinguishes the truly 

fine car it is quietness of operation. For 
silent ease of motion results only from 
fine designing and fine craftsmanship— 
the utmost precision in every part of body 
and chassis. 


The Packard is the supremely silent car. 
For it is designed and built to standards 
of precision expressed in terms of even 
one ten-thousandth of an inch. And 
Packard power—unsurpassed in any 
motor car—is so much more than ample 


Ask The Man 
Who Owns On e 


need or whim is instant, 
smooth and silent. 


The practical result is true luxury of trans’ 
portation—comfort of body and mind— 
the constant assurance that fine mechan- 
ism in perfect adjustment is operating 
smoothly and without strain. 


Silence is a permanent Packard asset 
throughout the car’s unusually long life. 
For the precision of Packard parts is pro- 
tected anew each day by an almost auto- 
matic lubrication system. 


PACKARD 
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When fhe Ice 
Went Out 


Here is a -ACemorable Story of a 
‘Man Whose Only Goal in Life, 
cApparently, was the Finding of 


Gold, but Who Kept Hidden in 
His Heart the -ACotivating Force 


that Drove Him On 


4 ~ “HE ice went out on Spirit 
Lake that morning; crashed 
upon pier and boat house, 
piled shoulder high to wind- 
ward along the shore, and 

choked the narrow mouth of the inlet. 

Hollow voices out of the shifting ice 

moaned all day from the inlet to the out- 

let and back again, voices that found an 
answer even as far north as the Kawune- 
eche Valley and the Never Summer 

Range. 

Old Jerry Ohler in his cabin at the west 
end of the lake heard the voices and knew 
that they called him again to the peaks. 
At the first sound of them, echoing from 
Shadow Mountain to Baldy and across to 
him, he had commenced putting his cabin 
to rights. 

“Somethin? might happen,” he mut- 
tered; “might happen!” But nothing 
ever had happened; that was the trouble. 

“Git out!” he quavered to his old black 
and white shepherd dog. “Git out, Pete, 
and quit litterin’ up this here cabin!” 
The dog limped out of the open door. 

Jerry’s bony hands, slightly palsied, 
clutched the sticky handle of his broom 
—a poor stub of a thing, worn crooked— 
until his ragged nails made dry furrows in 
the yellow flesh of his palms. Pine-bark, 
sawdust, and dirt were caked under his 
pile of firewood, and Old Jerry found it no 
easy task to move the wood, sweep up the 
dirt on the old piece of tin which answered 
for his dust pan, and pile the wood back 
in place again. He shook his head at the 
hopelessness of the task. 

“Never was much of a housekeeper!” 

His beard moved jerkily, not quite 
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@ He was an 
unsociable fellow, 
caring nothing for 

the company of men, 
going out into the 
mountains alone... . 
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By CAROLYN HOSMER RHONE 


keeping up with the motion of his head. 
“Never was much of a housekeeper!” 
His half-buried gray eyes and seamed 
cheeks might have belonged to a grandpa 
gnome. 

“This spring—this spring—I’ll find it, 
again!” he mumbled as he went on with 
his sweeping; under the curved legs of the 
rusty cook stove, under the old deal table 
with its ragged oil-cloth cover; under the 
sagging bed, at least such space as was 
not occupied with old boxes and news- 
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Illustrated by 
S. M. Lone 


papers; under the curtain that concealed 
his few clothes; under the bottom shelf of 
the cupboard where he kept his few dishes 
and his specimens. Here he stopped. 
He fingered his specimens lovingly, 
particularly one—a dull piece with a 
thread of gold in it. He stood with it in 
his hand. “Somethin’ might—” he mut- 
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When the Jce Went Out: 





10 Carolyn Hosmer Rhone 























tered. He removed a piece of chinking 
from between the logs in the corner by the 
cupboard. Looking over his shoulder to 
be sure that he was alone, he tucked the 
specimen in the crack, and replaced the 
chinking. “Might happen!” 


Finally, his work finished, he stood in 
the doorway, a gray figure; the bluish 
gray of his shirt tucked into the brownish 
gray of his trousers; the brownish gray of 
his trousers tucked into the muddy gray 
of his boots; and above all, the yellow 





ferred food and cooking utensils from the 
table te the pack. Then, whistling to the 
dog, he set out for the post office store to 
buy flour and meat. 

The half-mile of trail along the lake 
shore seemed to narrow, lengthen, and 


th 

The dog looked in at the door and gray of his hair, his beetling eyebrows, steepen as he trudged on. He had no st 
backed out again. From down beyond and his curly beard blending into the eyes for adventuring spring flowers, or of 
the lake shore came the grinding of ice. parchment gray of his face. Old Jerry for hosts of clouds on Eastern pilgrimages. 

Jerry made the bed, spreading the looked as if a protective-coloring, stone- He had ears, only, for the voices that gc 
frayed covers over the relief map of the tinted, had been dusted over him by the called him to the Never Summer Range. : 
mattress. With a sigh he turned to the years upon mountain slopes. Once on the traveled road at the bend be 
table of unwashed dishes. Hot water of which stood the post office he straight- ? 
from the kettle at the back of the stove; H: cupped his hand about his ear. ened his shoulders and lifted his feet to a at 
cold water from the dented bucket on the The voices! ‘This summer— sprightlier step. He goaded the burro, oF 
wash stand. Jerry bent over the table, surely this summer!” too, toa quicker pace. He tied the animal th 
and the dishes clattered dismally under Out in the little corral back of the shed, to the hitching post as securely as if it 
soap and rag. -He set aside certain cook- an old burro turned expectantly at his needed tying, and painfully climbed the m 
ing utensils for the pack: an old skillet,atin approach. He fastened the pack saddle steps to the door. # 
cup, a battered sauce pan. Shuffling toa to the animal’s back, knotted a rope * As he hobbled into the store, the circle th 
box nailed high on the logs outside thedoor loosely about its neck, and led it to the of old men tilted around the stove dropped f. 
he returned with a narrow piece of bacon cabin door. The animal stood as im- chairs to all fours in an awkward silence. oe 
almost lost in a flapping expanse of rind. _ movable as a gray rock while Jerry trans- Unc’ Sam, the postmaster, shuffled up to a 
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some, prospectors, adventur- 
ers, rough men of the frontier - 
—but all seeking the gold 
and silver hidden in the 
Never Summer Range. 

Among them had _ been 
Jerry Ohler, a close-mouthed 
young man of thirty. Per- 
haps he had never drunk 
enough whisky to loosen his 
tongue; at any rate, no one 
ever knew why he had come 
to the country. 

















E was an unsociable 
fellow, caring nothing 
for the company of men, 
going out in the mountains 










alone, and keeping away 
from the crowds in the 
saloons. 






But if he cared little for 
men, certainly he cared less 
for the society of women. 
Few enough women ventured 
into the country, it is true, 
but young Jerry Ohler avoid- 
ed such as there were. He 
would go a mile off the trail 
to keep from meeting one. 
Once even, Unc’ Sam enjoyed 
telling, he had actually 
barred his door against the 
hotel-keeper’s wife, and she 
only coming to befriend him, 
the good soul. 

“Beats me,” Sam would 
chuckle, likely enough giving 
another significant tap to his 
forehead, “how he could’a 
ben so queer. Barred his 
door—I’ll be horn-swoggled 
fF he didn’t bar his door, 
and that agin Mis’ Young, 
and her takin’ him a loaf of 
her salt risin’ bread!” 

It was in the late seventies 
when young Jerry Ohler had 
joined the prospectors in the 
Never Summer Range; it was 
the fall of ’80 when he made 
his find; but it was not until 
years afterwards that in the 
delirium of a rare illness, he 












































revealed the story of his gold. 
er He had been out on the 
: mountains all that summer 
om the (“Now you be careful, Jerry; don't “So Never Summer Jerry is a goin’ out’ of 1880. He was alone, high above 
to the take no chances.” So old Jerry Ohler on the trail, agin, eh?” This from Andy Lonesome Gulch when the first storm of 
tore to went out upon the trail, and it Jones, browned, wrinkled, dwarfed, him- fall came, one of those storms beginning 
was spring self, from the habit of the trails. with a pelting rain, hardening into hail, 
e lake “So they say! But one of these days followed by wet, heavy snow. 
1, and the front of the room, transformed from he’ll never come back. Somethin’ ’Il Darkness like twilight had descended 
ad no story-teller to store-keeper with the happen!” Bill Smith’s voice, thin and onthe mountain. The rain began. Young 
Ts, OF opening and shutting of the door. high. Jerry hugged the mountainside for shel- 
nages. “Mornin’ Jerry. So th’ ice is goin’ out; ter, afraid to trust his feet to the steep, 
s that eoin’ out fast!” — NC’ SAM, the postmaster, had wet slope. The wind swept the rain into 
tange. 4 Jerry nodded. He knew that they had U tapped his forehead. “Anybody his face and he drew back from it, brush- 
bend * en talking about him. He knew that that'll spend a lifetime on one gold-chase!’””_ ing a rock from the mountain wall to the 
aight- - had interrupted Unc’ Sam’s account More than one prospector moved un- ledge at his feet. Idly he picked it up. 
t to a ean lost gold, the story that always took easily in his chair. But they listened as There was something to the glint of it— 
burro, on added interest with the going out of Unc’ Sam drifted into narrative with the the feel of it. He turned it over in his 
inima! the ice in the spring. story as familiar to them as any trail they palm, curiously at first, then excitedly. 
s if i Conversation around the stove that followed, year by year. Eagerly he faced the wall of rock behind \ 
d the n norning had, in fact, groaned from rheu- In the days, it seems, when Teller and him, a sharp, perpendicular formation ; 
. matic complaint to low-voiced gossip as Lulu were on the boom, and everybody sliced off evenly by some ancient rock- 
circle the group of old prospectors found refuge was treasure-mad, young men had come slide. On its surface he traced the vein ' 
opped from the chill of the May wind which milling in: some from Eastern homes, of gold—gold to match anybody’s gold. 
lence. still carried with it the sharpness of the impatient of education and_ restraint; The rain changed to hail. ; 
up to ice on the ranges. some, fugitives from distant justice; (Continued on page 83) i 
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No Red Lanterns 
For My 


Mr. Hamby Gives His Son 
the White Signal to “Go” and 
Not the Red One to “Stop” 


ILL and I were in the front row of 
the balcony. The picture was getting 
toward the shank of the moral. The 
star, one of the best known breakers 


of home 
ties in the films, was 
stroking an old coat 
her worthy ex-hus- 
band’s—with the va- 
cant stare of the re- 
pentant sleep-walker 
preparing to pay in 
glycerine for the fol- 
lies committed in silk. 

Bill stirred me with 
his elbow. “‘Let’s get 
out of here, Dad. 
This is the bunk. 
She is getting ready 
to cry.” 

As we passed out, 
a tall disapproving 
lady in glasses, stood 
at the theater en- 
trance avidly study- 
ing one of the star’s 
most passionate bill- 
board kisses. The tail 
of her eye glimpsed 
Bill, and she shifted 
her spectacled disap- 
proval from the bill- 
board to me. 

“You don’t take 
your boy to a picture 
like that?” 

“Yes; and he is tak- 
ing me away.” 





I did not think it worth while to explain 
that it was not the heroine’s moral and 
social lapses, which had seemed rather 
natural and amusing that were driving us 
away, but the mushy, fake show of re- 
pentance tacked on at the last for the 


benefit of the censor. 
Bill is thirteen. 


his own show. 


seductions and 


Since he was four I 
have taken him once or twice 
a week to see a motion pic- 
ture, and always let him choose 
During these 
nine years Bill and I have 
seen about all the blood and 
sand, falling bridges, floods, 
fires, dance halls, gun play, 
repentances 
that ever flickered across the 
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ebullient. 
and cataracts and floods. 


the same thing; but to blame a buggy or an 
automobile or a ball park or a motion picture 
for these overflows of nature is as foolish as 


Another mistake almost invariably made 


by 
1927] 





Boy! 






silver sheet. And checking 
up on his mental reactions 
I cannot see that any of it 
has hurt him in the slight- 
est degree. Instead, I am 
sure that motion pictures as 
a whole have vastly en- 
riched and stimulated his 
mind. 

The shrewd reader will 
already have guessed that 
I grew up with all the 
prohibitions, and Bill is 
growing up with none. 
Yet, Bill is a better boy, 
and a far happier boy, 
than I was. 

From my own personal 
reactions when a boy to 
warnings, threats and 
taboos, from my experi- 
ence with Bill, and my 
observation of a great 
many other youths, I am convinced that 
most red lanterns are hung on the wrong 
road, and that most reformers are a 
nuisance. 

The alarmists, like the poor, we have 
always with us, and they are nosicr, 
even, than the rich. Ineach generation 
as far back as history runs, there has 
been something “ruining our young 
people” and a lot of reformers out to 
save them. These professional wavers 
of red lanterns start out usually on the 
wrong track and stay there. 








HEIR first great blunder is in 

mistaking occasions for causes. 
Moral lapses occur under certain con- 
ditions, and they blame the conditions 
instead of the natural urge which makes 
its own conditions. Even so broad- 
minded a man as Henry Ward Beecher 
once said in a sermon to parents: 
“Give a boy a horse and he will ride 
him to hell.” In my boyhood most 
of the evil of youth was credited to yel- 
low-backed novels and Sunday baseball. 
Today it is the automobile and jazz. 
And there you are! 
The current of human nature is strong and 
It rises and falls, flows in curves 
But it flows on. 
commits sins and follies, which are perhaps 


kick a stone for having hurt your foot. 


self anointed reformers, and all too often 
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made by teachers and 
parents as well, is an ex- 
aggerated notion of the 
value of trifles, and an 
utter inability to differ- 
entiate between the tran- 
sient and the permanent. 

“As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
is one of the lying old saws responsible 
for a great deal of rasping and useless 
discipline. 

The bending of a twig does nor make it 
grow crooked. You may bend it a thou- 
sand times and it will fly back straight; 
and when it is warped and held down for 
months until it is crooked, even then it 
will twist around fairly straight and grow 
the sort of tree adapted to the wind and 
the sun and the slant of that particular 
spot. 


| IFE isn’t made up of trifles. The 
events of life may be, but life itself 
is a continuous stream of pe rsistent vital- 


sity. And it is not made up of a hundred 


or a thousand little individual pieces that 
may be put together or knocked down 
by the casual hand of the interferer. 
The young life cannot be molded and 
shaped by pat phrases and pat slippers 
and pat twigs. 

During one day a child will do and say 
a hundred things, all mere waste products 
of an abundant vitality, and the parent or 
guardian may lecture and hector it on 
each of those hundred manifestations 
without any effect on its character, save 
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perhaps sullen irritation and resentment. 
Character is not made, as the correction- 
ists firmly believe, by a string of little 


acts, tones and gestures. Those things 
may make habit but not character. Mil- 
lions of well-meaning people harass and 
damage their children by an infinite num- 
ber of corrections which they fancy will 
be good for their character, but which do 
nothing more than exasperate the child’s 
temper and hamper its spontaneity. 
Character is an attitude of mind, a quality 
of spirit, a breadth of feeling—things so 
inherent and fluid that external physical 
tricks of behavior make little impression 
upon it. 

I hold no resentment against my par- 
ents. I loved them and respected them. 
They were the products of their time and 
their beliefs. But recollection is always 
tinged with sadness that they wasted so 
much of life—theirs and mine—by over- 
emphasizing many non- -essentials, and 
passing over other things that were tre- 
mendously important. 

Take the matter of reading for instance. 
I was forbidden to read novels. The devil 
was supposed to lurk between yellow 
backs. The first cheap books were in 
paper covers; many of them in yellow. 
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Hence, a “yellow-backed novel” had 
nothing to do with the contents, but 
manly meant that it was fiction printed 
in a cheap edition. Reading such stories 
made boys into bandits and desperados, 
and turned girl’s heads and broke their 
mother’s hearts—besides it took up time 
that ought to be used in weeding the gar- 
den or mending socks. 


HAT prohibition was not only 

foolish, but futile. My eager 
imagination yearned for the stirring tales 
of fiction; but fiction being prohibited, I 
bootlegged most of my reading. Many 
a Sunday afternoon, deeply hidden on 
the south side of a straw stack where the 
sun kept off the frost, my cousin and [| 
poured over such classics as “Black 
Beard the Pirate’, ‘Captain Kidd”, 
“Wild Bill’, “Kit Carson’, “Sunset Pass” 
and similar strong literary meat. 

A taste of these thrillers made me a 
voracious reader and never hurt me. And 
judging from results, it did not hurt any 
of the other boys. In the country school 
in the Ozarks which I attended, there were 
five boys that read omnivorously. Not 
one of them ever took to train robbing or 
piracy. In fact, that bunch of boys are 
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the only ones from that community who 
have attained any marked success in life. 

With Bill’s reading, I am following the 
plan I wish my father had followed with 
me; I pile books and magazines of every 
sort around him and tell him to help him- 
self. If a thing is interesting, read it. If 


not, drop it. 
I KNOW that this is a heresy which 
doubtless will bring a million moral 
and cultural clubs down on my head. But 
I believe that meddling with other people’s 
tastes does more harm than good. If a 
goat wants to eat old shoes, why try to 
make him eat shad roe and Waldorf 
salad? Ifa boy is a mental goat, why not 
let him have goat’s food? I think, given 
liberty, the growing youth will develop 
the taste that suits his particular set of 
cells best. 

After all you can’t thrust your tastes, 
your standards and your morals down the 
throats of another independent human 
being. If you try it, either you make him 
a flabby hypocrite who pretends to like 
what pleases you and society, or else you 
make a resentful rebel of him. 

Another of the strong taboos of my boy- 
hood was against swearing. It happened 
not to annoy me, for swearing did not 
sound like good language. Yet, I could 
not quite see why letting one “damn”’ slip 
would justify an All Wise and All Merci- 
ful Being in consigning a boy’s soul to hell 
fire for a few million years. And I can’t 
see it yet. 

Cards, of course, were taboo. If a jack 
of spades had been found in my pocket 
the king of clubs would have been applied 
to the seat of my trousers. 

Dancing was, if possible, more danger- 
ous than cards. About half the zeal of 
my churchly community was spent in 
denouncing dances and cards. But there 
were scores of other taboos most of which 
were unimportant or ineffective. 

And that is my main point. Most of 
this eternally hectic hue and cry to “save 
youth” is utterly futile, or worse. I do 
not mean that many, or perhaps most of 
these taboos, were not justified; but that 
they were not the great dangers of youth 
—not even the real dangers. For the 
most part they were merely passing flings 
of human nature, craving and needing a 
spirited encounter with life. Faults and 
follies perhaps, but not fatal ones; errors 
that would pass in due time if the main 
purpose of the youth was on the right 
track 

It seems weirdly odd that of the millions 
of reformers who have harassed the hu- 
man race, that some of them would not 
have discovered that one opened gate is 
worth ten closed doors. 

Looking back I can see now that there 
were dangers around me as a boy—real 
dangers that make the fear of hell fire 
seem as pale as fireflies along the creek. 
Against these I was not warned. For the 
most part I had to fight against them 
blindly and alone. 

One of these was cruelty. Save for the 
tender, compassionate heart of my 
mother, my youth might have been made 
coarse and callous by the crass brutality 
I saw all about me. I have seen a pious 
elder who believed that the slip of one 
impetuous oath or the shadow of a doubt 
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No Red Lanterns for My Boy: 


of one doctrine of his church would damn 
a soul to eternal torment, grab up a club 
and beat a poor overworked horse, stalled 
with a load, until the blood ran into its 
eyes. I have seen country boys torture 
cats and dogs and birds in the most hellish 
manner while their elders merely looked 
on and laughed. 

Another grave danger was that through 
cramping restraint and injustice I might 
have been embittered, moody, revengeful. 

Whatever sticks in a boy’s mind and 
gives permanent bias to his thinking, or a 
long, strong slant to his emotions is tre- 
mendously significant; for it will influence 
his whole attitude toward people and life. 
Nothing leaves a longer, deeper, more 
crimson scar on his soul than injustice. 
To punish him needlessly, to spoil his 
pleasure arbitrarily, to blame him through 
stupid misunderstanding unfairly, is very 
dangerous business. For these are the 
things that often breed moody and mud- 
dled revengefulness in. the heart. And of 
all dangers both to himself and the world, 
none are worse than the sullen, angry 
mental attitude of going out to get even 
with somebody. 

For many years I hated a teacher who 
sneered at me and held me up to ridicule 
before the school for mispronouncing a 
word which I had never seen _ before. 
Years after when I had authority although 
I’d gotten over hating her I took a good 
deal of pleasure in depriving that teacher 
of her certificate. ~The imaginative 
youth’s world is colorful and of vast mo- 
ment to him, and the adult who stamps 
rough-shod over his projects and pleas- 
ures is sowing a whirlwind of resentment. 


UT the greatest danger, the supreme 

danger, the one along whose brink I 
walked shudderingly was that I might 
fail in my life purpose. I had dreams, 
longings, ambitions that led me through 
hotter fiery furnaces than Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego’s. 

There were a hundred chances for fail- 
ure, and apparently none for success. If 
I had wearied through discouragement, 
or failed to make connection between my 
dreams and achievement, my life and 
spirit would have been more hopelessly 
wrecked and damned than it would have 
been by all the sins in the decaiogue. 
Here, again, my mother fortified my 
spirit; but, poor lady, she had little else 
but encouragement to offer. But one day 
at a most critical period in my young life, 
a hard-fisted Yankee transplanted from 
Pennsylvania to the Ozarks, signed a 
note that sent me to an Academy. Be- 
lieve me, my reformers, that man by open- 
ing the door with that scribbled signature, 
did more to save one boy from hell fire 
than all the padlocks and red lantern 
hangers from the beginning of time. 

‘he alarmists of today are as usual 
divided on what is ruining the world, and 
what shall be done about it, but they are 
absolutely unanimous that never in all 
its history has youth so completely gone 
to the devil. Almost any morning news- 
paper carries an _— with some dis- 
tinguished limelighter who tells exactly 
what is the ni Jazz gets a lot of 
votes; the hip flask a lot more. Lack of” 
respect for the law comes into the count; 
short skirts and lip sticks are not over- 
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looked. And, of course, the baying of the 
reform hounds is hard on the trail of the 
poor old censor-ridden motion picture in. 
dustry. Bad literature still gets a black 
mark. The motor craze has its advocates, 
the divorce evil in spite of its popularity 
invites invectives. 

From the standpoint of the taboo it 
does look as though the youth of today 
had gone the limit, and was utterly beyond 
hope. But there is one consolation. The 
alarmists were just as united and just as 
shocked in Jonathan Edwards’ day and in 
Jeremiah’s, and in Noah’s as they are to- 
day. And evidently the race survived, or 
where would the reformers be? 


BELIEVE that with all their faults 

and exaggerations the youth of today 
is a shade more worth while than that of 
any generation preceding it. They are 
doing openly and with frank defiance of all 
taboos what other generations did shame- 
facedly and with lying hypocrisy. ‘They 
have lost what their elders called modesty, 
but they have found honesty. They may, | 
for the time being, have lost belief in|) 
some of the fine things that really count; f) 
they may lose some of the best of pleasure Ff 
by a too coarse and casual fling at it; but 
on the other hand they are not “kidding” 
themselves with a lot of false and pompous [ 
dignity, nor simulated gallantry. 

And with all their frank disregard of the 
old time modesties I must admit, they are 
not as coarsely obscene as was a group of 
my righteous elders gathered about a 
threshing machine during the noon hour. 

Divorce has done infinitely more good 
than harm; so have motion pictures, base- 
ball and automobiles. I am neutral on 
jazz, and can say nothing for the hip 
flask, but even they, with horse races and 
poker thrown in are not responsible for 
our mental or moral status—whatever 
it may be. 

And I am not at all sure but what the 
reformers and alarmists do more harm 
than the evils they attack. The devil does 
not need to hunt when self-righteous 
people beat the bushes with “thou shalt 
nots’. 

With Bill I am proceeding on the theory 
that what you say to a boy isn’t worth 
any more than a tumbleweed in the wind, 
unless you are that thing yourself. For, 
that reason | depend upon Bill to get my fF 
mental attitude without physical violence [ 
or verbal ragging. If a father is a lying | 
hypocrite, he can hardly expect to beat 
his son into being an archdeacon; and if 
he is a saint there certainly is no need of 
whaling that information into the boy. ff 
He knows. : 

Certainly I shall never scare Bill with 
hell fire. I do not believe in cowards —f 
not even good ones. If he is good, it must 
be from choice, and not fear. I do not 
ever expect to tell him “‘not” to do a thing 
without giving him a reason for it—a 
reason that he can swallow. 

Instead of hanging red lanterns of warn- 
ing for Bill on every cross road, I want 
him to get such a clean, vigorous start on 
the road he wants to travel, that he will 
need very few “‘don’ts”. There are a few 
things I want to do for him and teach him, 
and they are all on the positive side. 

One of the fundamental blunders of re- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Poignant Reality 
in This Story of a 
Shopworn, Gaudy 
Mother and Her 


Cultured ‘Daughter- 
in -Law “Makes This 
an Exceptionally 


Gripping Yarn 


HEY were to meet her at the 
north entrance. Bessie Con- 
ley slipped on her smart new 
coat and brushed an extra 
layer of crimson over cheeks 
and lips with hands that burned little 
torches of nerves in every finger, and 
visioned the meeting, as she had done 
every hour since Dan’s letter had come. 

What if it shouldn’t turn out right after 
all? But it had to. Life couldn’t be that 
mean; making you wait years and years 
for the thing you’d set your heart on only 
to hand you a disappointment in the end. 

Outside the Busy Bee’s locker room she 
almost ran toward the north entrance and 
the sight she craved; her son’s tall figure. 
How ordinary he made other men look! 
The girl, she would know the girl in- 
stantly; little and dainty, and sweetly shy 
and appealing; and wearing the perfectly 
swanky clothes that Bessie adored on girls. 
The kind of-a girl Fay would have been. 
Of course, wasn’t she going to take Fay’s 
place? 

“Mother, here we are,” Dan’s voice out 
of the crowd at the north entrance. Bes- 
sie made a little rush toward him, then 
stood still. .Her blue eyes under their 
cleverly mascared lashes, were suddenly 
blank with the blankness of hope blotted 
out as they rested on the girl Dan was 
bringing toward her. 

Life had been mean after all. 
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By EpitTH LETTS DUNN 


Illustrated by 
W. Haines HAtLt 


““Moms, dearest, this is Elinor.”” Dan’s 
voice, with the pride of possession. 

“T’m sure glad to see you, Nel—EI’nor.” 
Bessie caught back the frivolous “Nellie” 
as she extended a formal hand to the 
guest. You couldn’t call such a girl 
sweet little caressing names any more than 
you could seize her in your arms and cover 
her calm little face with big warm kisses 
as Bessie had expected to do. 

“Thanks,” Elinor said, touching Bes- 
sie’s plump hand lightly. Her tone was 
firm, cool, clipped. You knew the mo- 
ment you looked at her mannish sport 
suit, trimly shingled hair and sturdy flat- 
heeled shoes that she would speak just 
like that. 

“T guess you two are about starved,” 
Bessie said, trying to speak gaily. “We'll 
go to Mandel’s.” Exultantly she guided 
them toward the big glaring restaurant on 
the corner. 

It hadn’t been such a great while since 
she used to stop at Mandel’s windows, on 
her Saturday nights down town with Dan; 
a rangy, eternally hungry boy with flat 
chapped wrists showing below the too- 
short sleeves of his shabby outgrown coat, 
to stare at the tempting splendor inside. 
And tonight she was actually going to 
dine there with young Daniel Conley, 
leading architect of a big city in a neigh- 
boring state, and the highly successful 
young illustrator who was to be his wife. 

They stepped inside, the blare of a jazz 
orchestra bubbled to meet them. Bessie’s 
eager blue eyes, turning to revel in Elinor’s 
delight, caught a look of quickly sup- 
pressed distress in the girl’s face. Young 
Dan, too, looked uncomfortable. 

“Moms, darling, don’t you think per- 
haps a quiet little tea-room—there must 
be some place near—” 

“Tea-room! Gosh, Danny, they don’t 
give you nothin’ in them places. This is 
my treat. We’re going to be really swell 
tonight, that is unless Nel—EI’nor—” 

“Quite all right, I’m sure,” clipped 
Elinor, unconsciously drawing back with 
a faint gesture of repugnance from the 
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Dan 


soiled cloth a bus boy was flapping off 
their table. 

“Speaking of treating,” Bessie chat- 
tered on as they sat down. “I’ve picked 
out a lot o’ places for us to take in, El’nr. 
We'll have evenings an’ week ends when 
I’m off from the store.” She named a list 
of amusement parks, excursions, shows, 
the result of much anxious thought. 

“Great of you to plan all that, Moms,” 
her son said when she had finished, “‘but 
I’m afraid we can’t have much play time. 
You remember I wrote you that Elinor 
can only spare a couple of weeks. She’s 
to do the illustrations for Renner’s new 
western novel so I suggested, since I had 
to make this trip to the coast, that she 
come this far with me, meet you and get 
some of the real stuff for her pictures. Her 
plan is to go down to our old cabin in the 
San Dimas Wash and do some sketching 
while I am away.” 

“Why—but I was expecting her to visit 
me! And the old cabin—why, good gra- 
cious, Danny, she can’t stay there alone— 
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she can’t. 


a EAR Mrs. Conley, that word 
doesn’t exist for the modern girl,” 
Elinor reminded with her cool little smile. 

“Yes, I know, but it’s spring rain sea- 
son. If there should come high water in 
the wash. It comes awful sudden some- 
times.” 

A gray veil of shadow slipped over 
Bessie’s pleasant pink face. “You mind 
Dan, the spring Fay—” 

“Member the boat our gang used to 
keep in the old gravel pit, moms?” 
laughed Dan, hastening to rout the 
shadow. ‘The fun we used to have when 
there was water enough to float it! [ 
wonder if the old wreck’s there yet?” 

“Tt is, or one just like it,” Bessie 
laughed back. ‘“Las’ time I was down 
there I saw an old boat right where you 
kids usta keep yours but I wouldn’t want 
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to trust myself in it in any more’n a bath 
tub o’ water. I usta be awful good at 
row in’ a boat, though,” she reflected. 
“Crossed the San Dimas a good many 
times in one freshet an’ another.” 

Bessie had planned to take her guests 
to a musical comedy but when Dan, with 


igentle tact, made it known that Elinor 
i didn’t care for that kind of diversion and 


had been looking forward to a quiet even- 
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ing, Bessie cheerfully gave in, saying noth- 
ing of the three tickets in her bag, to get 
which she had been obliged to let the milk 


bill run over another month. 


HEY had finished dinner and were 

walking toward a taxi stand, Elinor, 
it appeared, not caring for street cars, when 
the girl paused with an exclamation of de- 
light before a softly lighted window. 
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C They stepped inside, the blare of a jazz 
orchestra bubbled to meet them. Bessie’s 
eager blue eyes caught a look of quickly 
suppressed distress in the girl’s face. 
Young Dan, too, looked uncomfortable 


“Why, this must be Terranno’s stuff,” 
she said delightedly. ‘I remember hear- 
ing that he was to exhibit here this week. 
The Italian sculptor, whose work is 
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attracting so much attention,” she 
explained to Bessie, who was looking 
puzzled. 

The two young people gazed into the 
window in fascinated admiration. Bessie, 
sagging from one to the other aching foot 
in their smart pumps, listened wearily to 
the glib technical comments. She couldn’t 
see why Dan and Elinor were so crazy over 
the stuff. If you asked her, this wop’s 
work couldn’t touch some of the things in 
the Busy Bee’s Art Department. And 
then, suddenly, her eyes lighted on a 
small statue at the back of the group. It 
was the figure of a woman, leaning a little 
forward, relinquishment, longing, resigna- 
tion, in the marble face, in the hands, out- 
stretched as if they yearned, but sternly 
refused, to clasp and hold an eager youth- 
ful figure hastening from her. 

Bessie drew a catchy little breath and 
nodded affirmatively. Yes, that was the 
way it was. You let go with your hands 
and held on with your heart. 
You kidded yourself that you 
wanted the young ones to go 
out into life and get their 
chance at its big things and 
all the time you was just crazy 
to have ’em back in the old 
high-chair or the grammar 
grades. And it wasn’t just 
the children. There were 
other things, so many of 
them. Women’s lives were 
just a continual letting go. 
Yes, that wop sculptor knew. 
Statue Stuff. That was every 
woman’s line. 


— turned a quick look 
on the girl at her side. 
Elinor had been motherless 
since childhood. How much 
did she know of what Bessie 
and the statue maker knew? 
Securely confident of Dan’s 
complete devotion to her, 
did she realize that there 
might come a time when 
for the sake of his devel- 
opment, his success, it might 
become her duty to refuse to 
accept so large a share of his devotion, 
his interest, his time; to see to it that her 
love imposed no bonds upon him in order 
to free his energies to their fullest power 
for the struggle that must inevitably en- 
gage the man who achieves? And if that 
time came, would Elinor let go? Had 
she got the meaning in the marble? 

“That little one in the corner—I’ll 
say, that’s a pretty good sermon to 
women.” Bessie said tentatively, point- 
ing to the little statue. 

“Excellent line, remarkable execution 
but the theme is hopelessly unmodern. 
Women of today recognize the right 
of their children to absolute individualism 
and independence of their parents. The 
absurd idea of blind devotion and sacrifice 
to the child on the part of the parents is as 
obsolete as long skirts,” pattered Elinor 
glibly, running a disparaging glance over 
the little statue. 

Bessie caught her breath. Advise Elinor! 
Not Bessie! Elinor, serene, poised, unemo- 
tional, would bea sensible wife and mother. 
No clinging hands stuff about Elinor. 
Bessie could not have told why she sighed. 
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As she led Elinor into the little flat, far 
out in River Street, that had seemed so 
home-like and attractive when she had 
given it the last company touches that 
morning, Bessie had a feeling of shocked 
realization, as if a beloved, beautiful face 
had suddenly revealed some unsuspected 
ugliness. To her newly opened eyes the 
familiar rooms were cramped, ugly. The 
air that should have blown through the 
open windows redolent with spring, was 
heavy with the odor of hot grease and 
strong pickles from Rosenberg’s delica- 
tessen down stairs and clamorous with the 
shrill staccato of River Street gossip rising 
in half a dozen languages from the 
crowded doorsteps below. 

Dan, who was to leave for the coast 
early the next morning was to have his old 
room. Bessie had made up the couch in 
the dining room for herself and it was to 
her own room, with its gaily painted 
“floral” paper that she took Elinor. 


After Absence 
By Wo. A. Brewer, JR. 


All this I knew so well, I did not know 
Until I went away and then returned; 
I did not know how bright the poppies burned, 
Poured down from Grizzly to the slopes below; 
How sweetly belled the home-bound cattle go 
Down secret paths in canyons darkly ferned; 
The language of the trees was still unlearned 
Though hour by hour they whispered, bending low. 


Of old these things I saw, these things I heard, 
But only as the dark stone sees the grass, 
But only as the brown earth hears the bird 
When wings of song as shadows overpass, 
But after absence, grosser senses die— 
Now I perceive with inner ear and eye. 


“Anything you want, you don’t see, 
just yell for,” she bade hospitably. ‘“‘I 
guess I’d better shut this. That kosher 
cookin’ downstairs comes in awful strong 
when the wind’s up,” snapping down the 
one open window, unconscious of Elinor’s 
horrified look. 

Elinor had opened her bag and was tak- 
ing out a sensible-looking white garment. 
Bessie, whose own robes de nuit were of 
sleazy silk culled from the Busy Bee’s 
basement and ran the whole range of rain- 
bow colors, eyed it disparagingly. 

“The Bee’s got the swellest spring line 
of long’ry. All the stylish new shades. 
Lovely for a trousseau,” she hinted. 

“T never wear colored underthings,” 
Elinor said baldly, “‘and I’m not getting a 
trousseau; so foolish to buy a lot of silly 
clothes one doesn’t really need just be- 
cause it’s the custom. One or two sensible 
frocks, perhaps—” 

Bessie sighed. She had a hurt feeling of 
having been cheated, like a child who sees 
a promised gift suddenly snatched away. 
Shopping with Elinor! How she had 
counted on it! Delightful, useless little 
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garments. Wonderful evening gowns. All 
the traditional loveliness of a bride. 

An exclamation from Elinor recalled 
her. The girl had taken a photograph 
from the crowded top of the dresser and 
was examining it with little bursts of 
laughter. 

“Oh, what a find!’ she gasped. ‘Dear 
Mrs. Conley, you really must let me have 
this to copy. If I make it a few years 
older it will be exactly the type of raw, 
crude tom-girl I need for the book I’m 
illustrating. Where did you get the 
thing?” 

For a moment Bessie was stunned, then 
a terrible hot rage, such as she had never 
imagined in all her merry, good-natured, 
life, swept over her. She wanted to snatch 
the picture from Elinor’s hand, to drive 
the girl from her with bitter merciless 
words. But this was Dan’s girl, soon to 
be Dan’s wife. For his sake she must not 
do it. She put out a shaking hand nif 

took the picture from Elinor, 

“It’s Fay,” she said tensely, > 
“taken when she graduated) 
from summer school. Thef 
dress was pink organdie. | 
hemmed fifteen yards of two- 
inch rufflin’ by hand.” The 
words slipped into a sob, 
instantly muffled by an 
orange lace handkerchief 
which dashed on , to further 
rescue work on cheek and 
eyes. If fifty didn’t have to 
go to work next morning 
looking thirty-five—. 


“> sorry,” Elinor said 
briefly. “Dan has told 
me about his little sister. 
She—didn’t stay—long, did 
she?” 

“Just a month after she 
graduated. We thought frst 
‘twas just a cold. We was 
livin’ on the Wash then, an’ 
when we _ knew, the San 
Dimas was out of its banks 
an’ the doctor couldn’t cross.” 
She put the picture back on 
the dresser with a sigh. 

“T’ve always wanted to have an en- 
largement but I never could bear to spare 
the picture for the time it ’ud take. It’s 
kinda like havin’ her in the house, havin’ 
the picture an’ if I sent it out to be copied 
an’ anything happened to it—” : 

“Why—’” began Elinor, but Bessie hadf 
turned away from her, high heels dragging 
a bit wearily as she crossed the room. 
The first swift gust of anger had blown 
away leaving a heavy aching hurt. She 
wanted to be alone, to adjust herself tof 
the fact of that unsuspected utter alone- 
ness so soon to be hers which the last few 
hours had revealed to her. She had noth 
known until this evening that she no longer 
counted. Oh, yes, in the store, perhaps, but 
not to Dan and Elinor, of whose lives she 
had believed herself to be such a necessary 
part. How had she fallen so far behind’ 
Or had she? Had other women, the mod-) 
ern mothers whom Elinor admired, really 
given up the old ideals of devotion, of be- 
Ing necessary, even in a small way, té 
their children? Did they really like the 
bright cruel self-sufficiency of those chil- 
dren or were they only adopting the atti 
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tude because they recognized it as their 
only chance to keep a place in the young 
lives? 

Bessie made a contemptuous little face 
at the image of herself in the mirror of the 
bathroom cabinet before which she had 
paused in her reverie. “An’ you thought 
shinglin’ your hair an’ cold-creamin’ an 
rouge an’ dressin’ young ’ud do it,” she 
addressed her reflection. “Thought be- 
cause you could make fifty look thirty- 
five an’ didn’t hafta watch the scales an’ 
could let on at closin’ time that you was 
crazy to stay downtown an’ see Norma 
Talmadge, when what you 
wanted most in the world was 
to get home an’ get your dress 
off an’ your feet in hot water— 
‘cause you could do all that 
you thought Dan an’ Elinor 
would think you belonged in 
their generation. Well, they 
didn’t. No matter what you 
act like you feel fifty inside an’ 
they know it!” 


pean paused in the door- 
way of the old cabin 
on the San Dimas wash, her 
blue eyes sending an uneasy 
glance over the spring land- 
scape. A few yards below the 
cabin the scorched sandy bed of 
the dry wash stretched like a 
jagged scar across the landto ~— 
the distant mountains. A 
wave of heat beat up from 
the bed of the dead river as 
if the door of a furnace had 
been suddenly opened and 
here and there tiny spurts of 
sand spiralled upward in the 
heavy air like ghosts of for- 
gotten storms. Bessie frowned. 
It was mid-afternoon but a 
thin scum of haze lay over the 
valley, shutting out the sun. 
Bessie’s habitually merry face was 
clouded. The old cabin, to which 
years ago she had brought her ailing 
young husband and two tiny children 
for the sake of the hot dry climate for 
the invalid and from which, in the 
end, she and Dan had gone out alone 
to earn their bread in the nearby city, 
was stirring memories that cut like 
tiny knives at her heart. 

“IT wish to gracious Dan hadn’t 
had to hustle off to the coast this morn- 
ing,” she said irritably to Elinor who, ina 
long white smock which seemed to 
Bessie to give the place the grisly atmos- 
phere of an operating room, was arranging 
her possessions. 

“Dan has his work,” Elinor observed 
conclusively, experimenting with an easel 
to get the best light. 

There’s a little breeze shaking the mes- 
quite down by the Wash,” Bessie said 
fretfully, ignoring Elinor’s practicality. 
“TI don’t like the wind this time o’ year; 
it always means rain.” 

“Umm-mm,” Elinor acknowledged, ab- 
sorbedly. 

Bessie glanced at the watch on her 
plump wrist. “Well, I guess I’d better be 
startin’, it’s quite a piece back to the car- 
line. ’Member, you’re to come to dinner 
next Sunday and if—you should get lone- 
some—er—er—scared—er anything,” she 
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stopped, warned by the faint amusement 
in Elinor’s face. What would this poised, 
self-sufficient young thing know of loneli- 


ness? “Well, good-bye,” she said 
abruptly. } ; 
“Good-bye,” murmured Elinor. She 


had begun unpacking some drawing ma- 
terials and scarcely noticed Bessie’s de- 
parture until a sudden disturbing recol- 
lection darted into her mind. 

“Oh, Mrs. Conley,” she called, running 
to the door, “please wait. I forgot—,” a 
disappearing glimpse of Bessie’s purple 
dress far down the trail showed her out of 
hearing. Elinor’s 
serenely self -satis- 
fied expression shift- 
ed to a look of 
worry as she stared 
down the empty 
path. “I’ve got to 
get unpacked to- 
night but I’ll go the 
very first thing in 
the morning,” she 


pledged herself as she went back to her 
brushes. 

But by morning the rain that Bessie 
had predicted had begun. Not the romp- 
ing light-minded rain which spring usually 
brings, but a sober, business-like fall. By 
the time Bessie left the store in the even- 
ing it had thickened to a down-pour. She 
almost ran the short block to the flat, 
urged not so much by the rain as by a 
desperate eagerness to be at home. 

Since yesterday’s visit to the old cabin 
on the San Dimas, with its disturbing 
memcries, she had felt a sharp need for 
the familiar noise and ugliness of River 
Street; for the cramped homely rooms 
over Rosenberg’s shop and Fay’s picture 
with the sweet child face and brave young 
eyes that never failed to soothe Bessie’s 
tired heart and brain. 

In the years that Dan had been away 
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19 
Bessie had formed the habit of going for a 
moment’s look at Fay’s picture as soon.as 
she got in from work. You didn’t feel the 
emptiness of the house so much if you had 
something, though it was only a picture, 
to greet when you went in. Elinor’s mirth 
over the photograph had hurt bitterly but 
Bessie could overlook that since it could 
not rob her of the picture itself. Tonight 
she went quickly to her room, crossing to 
the dresser with a little sigh of relief that 
ran suddenly into a sharp cry of amaze- 
ment. Fay’s picture was gone! But it 
couldn’t be! She hadn’t taken it away 
last night, much as she had wanted to. 
Frantically she began to search the 
crowded dresser. Stuck into the mirror 
was a laconic little note: 

“Dear Mrs. Conley: Forgive my bor- 
rowing the picture. | simply had to have 
it. Elinor Truman.” 

Bessie’s blue eyes were blazing as she 
finished reading. So that was what abso- 
lute individualism made of you! A com- 
mon thief! Elinor had stolen Fay’s pic- 
ture. Her copy of it, made to 
look a few years older than the 
original would be in the book 
she was illustrating for the 
world to smile over as_ the 
image of the ill-bred girl who 
gave the comedy touch to the 
story. 

Even if the picture were 
returned it would no longer be 
Bessie’s alone. In giving it to 
the world Elinor had destroyed 
forever Bessie’s sanctuary of 
love into whose dear privacy no 
one but herself had had access 
until now. 

All that night the storm in 
Bessie’s heart and the storm 
outside went on. When, after 
a sleepless night she reached 
the store everyone was talking 
about the rain, the heaviest the 
city had ever known. Bessie did 
not join in the talk. She was 
trying to keep something out of 
her mind; something that the 
storm suggested and_ which 
would keep cropping up in 
spite of her efforts to ignore 
When she got home that 
night she put the thing into 
words as she got out of her 
soaked clothes. 

“Eastern folks don’t under- 
stand about our dry rivers,” grumbled 
Bessie. “Still you’d think in a storm like 
this anybody’d have sense enough—any- 
way it may stop tonight.” 


Bo it didn’t stop that night. Morn- 
ing found no cars running; tele- 
phone wires down; streets flooded. 

Bessie could not get to the store. She 
worked busily about the flat all day trying 
to shut from her mind the thoughts that 
would creep in with troublesome remind- 
ers. “The spring the kids had measles 
it didn’t rain half this long and the San 
Dimas was way out of its banks—all 
that snow in the mountains, melting. 
Easterners don’t understand these dry 
rivers.” 

That night she went to bed early. It 
was because she hadn’t been getting sleep 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Cattle Brands, following 
the Bobbing Custom of 
the Times, have Joined 
Forces with the Sug- 
gested Skirt, Trimmed 
Hair and Shortened 
Distances 


CATTLE brand is encoun- 
tered in the Southwest that 
/ is known as the “Quien 
Sabe”’ brand, or in the cow- 
A boy’s English, Who Knows 
It?—or more accurately perhaps, Nobody 
Knows. It is Mexican and is so called 
because its lines and curves and hooks 
cannot be read in the ordinary manner 
like 7ZUBAR or the Bucket Bail or the 
U-up-and-Down. In other words the 
intricate pothooks and curlimacues of the 
Quien Sabe are meaningless except that 
as a whole they compose a known brand. 
There is recorded in the brand book of 
a Texas county a brand in use in the days 
of the open range, when herds grazed and 
mingled at will over the public domain. 
It was called the ‘‘Grab-all,” because, as 
was jokingly said, it was put on every- 
thing that did not already have a brand, 
but in reality because of its fancied 
resemblance to a common weed-pod with 
long and thorny hooks and a “grab-all’’ 
look. The brand was spread well over 
the animal’s side. It was sometimes 
called the “The” brand also because it was 
asort of monogram of those three letters, 
as may be seen from the reproduction. 


_ lla 


Such brands as these two, however, 
both large and intricate and requiring 
much time and trouble to burn, have 
pretty well gone out of style in the western 
cattle country, and for good reasons. 

No doubt since the first herdsman of 
mankind picked up a stick from the fire 
and burned a mark on his calf to forestall 
other men claiming it, brands have been 
chiefly for the purpose of identification. 

In the open range days of the West this 
identification, so absolutely necessary, 
was made easier by burning the brands 
large, spreading them often well over the 
side of the cow animal. Horses practically 
were never so broadly branded. 

Furthermore the brand was often made 
not only large but highly intricate so as to 
increase the difficulty of intelligent or 
effective altering.“‘Intelligent or effective” 
is used advisedly. A rustler or brand- 
changer had no wish to be caught with a 
poor and tell-tale job of branding on his 
hands in those days of ready guns and 
hangmen’s posses. 

Consider the sad plight of that rustler 
“somewhere west of Omaha” who had a 
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prosperous neighbor that branded YJ. 
On a spring round-up the YJ boss felt 
that he was short about five hundred 
yearlings. Without horn-tooting on the 
subject he began to look around a bit, to 
discover that a new neighbor of his was 
driving quite a herd of young stuff to 
market. “YJ” thought that he could see 
something wrong about the branding, 


something that might be the result of 


careless work in brand blotting. He called 
in some of the neighbors to act as jury and 





had been monkeying.” Yet few cattle- 
men use such brands today. 

To do so would require, first, too much 
time to burn them with a running iron, 
and stamp-irons are not made so larg: 
Second, so much burning takes from the 
value of the hide. And third, identif- 
cation is not such a difficult job as in the 
frontier days, since fences now keep the 
cattle from mingling as much as they used 
to. Further, the trip through the branding 
pen checks a calf’s, or any animal’s, 
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(A few smal! modern brands, some of which can a!most be covered by a man’s hand 


judges. And what they found was indeed 
very interesting. That YJ brand had 
somehow got to be a three-leaf clover by 
the use of a running iron. Behold the 
metamorphosis! 
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It would be literary triteness, in this 
sophisticated day, to mention what 
happened to the rustler. 

In the old days of big and intricate 
brands, the cowboys working the herds 
at round-up time for the purpose of 
separating the cattle of different owner- 
ship could readily see and recognize such 
large brands as the Grab-all, spread prob- 
ably from hip to shoulder and perhaps on 
both sides of the animal. The fogging 
dust from the milling hoofs could scarcely 
shut out such huge scars. And probably 
not even the most ingenious brand- 
alterer could find a way to change these 
big brands so that the shrewd eyes of 
cattle land would not detect that there 
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growth and fattening for a while, which 
is lost time and weight in these days when 
a few weeks oftentimes make a lot of 
difference and in the market—in these 
days of close margins. The more the calf 
suffers under the red-hot iron the longer is 
its growth checked. Big burns require a 
long time to heal and may cause bad sores. 

Old Man Economics has put his H.C.L. 
brand on the cattle industry as well as on 
shoe manufacturing, wheat growing or 
railroading. In the good old days of the 
free and open range the cattle business 
was run in many quarters on a basis of 
romance and extravagant gestures and 
come-easy go-easy ideas. It was often- 
times fun and a game and great sport for 
the cowboys. 

One can imagine them discussing 
brands. Ha-ha-ha, we'll burn a mark on 
this critter that'll make the rustlers turn 
green with foiled ambish! Hoopy-doodle, 
here’s the ingeniousest brand that ever a 
pore cow-puncher thought of in his head! 
And away would go the sizzling hot iron. 
Maybe the herd-owner would think to 
give the cow-hand a bonus next payday 
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Yesteryear 


or keep him on the payroll through the 
winter when there was little work to do. 
Nobody much figured the cost of pro- 
duction in cowboys’ time and dollars, 





r 


spirit of kindliness among one another, of 
borrowing and lending and work-swap- 
ping, still exists in neighborly fashion. 
One can follow in the brand books of 
the cow counties of 
the West a picto- 
graph history of 
the evolution of 
brands. He can 


see where Old Man 
Smith of the What- 
sane - call - it 


rand had a new 
brand registered 
which was the old 
brand with a flying 
wing or. curli- 
macue lopped off. 
Later his son reg- 
istered a_ brand, 
which is the pa- 
rental cow - mark 

with a few more 
curves and angles 
removed. Then 

this son may make 

a change or two 
more as the years 

go by, so that pres- 








CSome big old time brands actually recorded in a 
Read ’em 1f you can 


Texas county. 


and grass, and better hides. That was 
tight-fisted stuff for the farmer, out of 
keeping with the splendid open-handed- 
ness of the old days. Cattle just growed 
and a man drove ’em to market, and some- 
body handed him some money! 

But the High Cost of Living, creeping 
up on the world, has changed all that and 
cowmen go broke nowadays if they do not 
consider the overhead as do men in other 
industries; such overhead being wages of 
the cow-hand, taxes on land, cattle asso- 
ciation dues, commission men’s fees, salt 
at twenty-five dollars or so a ton, feed in 
dry years, blackleg serum, herd improve- 
ment, interest on borrowed capital. These 
very facts of dollars—and sense—altered 
the styles in brands. And though the 
the wide and windy and flowing gesture 
exists but little any more except in west- 
ern fiction, still there is even yet a real 
pride in the ingenuity and neatness of 
brands. 

It might not be amiss to remark paren- 
thetically that while the wide and windy 
gesture has just about vanished, the old 
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ently a “Quien Sabe” brand that nobody 
could read is a simple Cross-S, or a Skillet 
of Snakes has become merely a Q. 

The extremest example of this simpli- 
fication that has come to the writer’s 
attention is a brand burned on the hips of 
a Texas herd in the last year or two. 
Originally the brand was a circle within a 
circle, then one circle, then a half-circle, 
and now it is the segment of a circle 
about the size of a man’s forefinger. And 
what do you suppose it’s called? The 
Eyebrow brand! Just that! 

Though in the old days there was a lot 
of sport and good-natured rivalry in 
originating fancy and complicated brands, 
big and intricate branding was not merely 
cowboy’s fun and nothing else. There 
was a genuine need of intricate, or large 
and heavy branding. For consider how a 
simple brand like LP could be and was 
altered by three brief applications of the 
red-hot iron to a Coffee Pot. 


LP TP 


It behooved the owner to be more com- 
plex. A brand spread well over a cow’s 
ribs, a brand that looked like a 
tarantula or a sky full of forked 
lightning could not be so easily 
doctored or blotted out. But a 
simple brand was known as a 
“rustler’s delight.” Such a one 
was that adopted by an eastern 
Kansas farmer who moved to the 
west and went into the cattle 
business. He took as his brand 
the simple two-line Backward 
Seven. And here is what a rustler 
did to it: 


The rustler called it the Rail A 
brand. He had done his work so 
neatly that a jury, in court, failed 
to convict him. But everybody 
knew he was guilty, and after the 
trial the same jury rode the gentle- 
man out of town on a rail—a 
wagon-tongue being the substi- 
tute for an actual rail in that 
treeless range country. 

Just as a cowman took pride 
in originating a mark that would 
puzzle the rustlers to alter, so 
did the rustler have his pride in 
neatly changing anything that 
came his way. It is said that any 
rustler worth his salt could 
change almost any simple brand 
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to a three-leaf clover. This is exag- 
geration but it points the fact that many 
brands could readily be changed to 
something more or less resembling the 
clover, as in the YJ metamorphosis, or 
as with the — or Y6, herewith: 


y ¢ 5%. 

With a change in the style of brands 
from the big and the intricate to the small 
and simple, has come a change in brand- 
ing irons. The iron formerly in most com- 
mon use was what was called a running 
iron. It is still frequently used. It was 
as likely as not the end-gate rod of a 
wagon with one end bent into a shepherd’s 
crook. It was moved about on the hide 
to burn the required design. 

The iron that has largely taken its 
place is the stamp iron that makes its im- 
print in one brief application to the hide, 
and makes a figure so small that as often 
as not it can be almost covered with the 
hand. The burn grows with the calf and 
will be larger on the adult animal. The 
stamp brand today is applied chiefly to 
the shoulder, the hip or the jaw and on 
one side only. Most frequently it is on 
the hip. Thus only a corner of the hide 
is burned, instead of a great damaging 
scar over the whole side. 

Shippers say that cattle with small 
brands will bring a dollar a head more 
on the market than ak with big leather- 
damaging burns. And a dollar a head is 
something to a man with a hundred calves 
to sell, or fifteen thousand. 

The commonest stamp is made of iron, 
but the latest thing in stamps is made of 
copper. They are coming into use be- 

cause the cattlemen say they will hold the 
heat better. So small a point to consider! 

And the wood fire for heating the irons 
is going into the discard! Many an up 
and coming ranchman nowadays uses a 

gasoline blow-torch or a portable forge. 
These things heat the irons more swiftly 
and certainly than a wind-blown wood 
fire, are more dependable. Practically 
every ranch has a forge for its blacksmith 
work, so why not use it in branding? 

Getting back to brand-changing, a big 
brand used to come out of Mexico— 
and so far as this writer knows it may 
have originated or been extensively used 
in the United States—that, while neither 
simple nor intricate, must have been 
impossible to alter satisfactorily, if at all. 
It has been called the “rebus brand” and 
it was usually burned well over an 
animal’s ribs. 


It was read ‘Keno,’ which was the 
name of a gambling game much played in 
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of Yesteryear: 


Brands 


the West. One can imagine the artists—the 
Rembrandts and Michael Angelos of brand 
altering days losing their rest trying to 
puzzle out a way to meet this competition 
and put over some pretty alteration that 
they could feel proud—and sure—about. 
The modern cowboy, deprived of his per- 
sonal liberty in brand blotting and chang- 
ing, and with imagination staled by dis- 
use in this line, cannot readily believe 
that such a unique brand was never suc- 
cessfully reconstructed. 

In the matter of intricate brands the 
Mexican vaquero had, and has, a reputa- 
tion for beating the ‘American cow-hand 
with his eyes shut. For the Mexican is 
a genius when it comes to doodads and 
curlimacues. This is substantiated by 
brands that may be seen along the Border, 
on cattle and horses imported into Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. The Ameri- 
can finds most of them impossible to read. 
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The destinies of nations lie 
Upon her troubled breast. 
No wonder that her billows 
toss and sigh 
And never rest! 


ERHAPS the most famous brand- 

altering story in the West has to do 
with the well known XIT brand of the 
Panhandle of Texas. Whether the story 
is true or not, it is a cow-land classic. The 
story goes that a man was charged in court 
with altering the XI T to a five-pointed 
star with a cross in the center. The prose- 
cuting attorney was not able to show the 
jury, by actual demonstration, how this 
could be done, and the jury turned the 
accused loose. Whereupon the man 
obligingly showed the court how the 
trick was turned. In the following illus- 
tration, which is supposed to be an imi- 
tation of what the man drew with a stub 
pencil on the back of an old envelope, the 
lines of XIT are left solid the better 
to show the correlation of old and new 
lines, but in practical brand-changing the 
essence of the art was to conceal the old 
lines by making them harmonize per- 
fectly with the new, or vice versa. 


There are two other little classics of the 
range, among many, that are likely to be 
discussed anywhere in Cattleland where 
brand-altering yarns are being spun. One 
has to do with the changing of the Double- 
X to a six-pointed star, and the other with 
the joke that was slipped over on the 


Barry Scobee 


was made a star by the addition of six 
lines, and the US was altered by burning 
an S over the U and a U over the S. 


XK 2 ox 
US 8S 88 


These of course were almost as easy to 
modify as the Backward Seven. 

The time element in cattle branding 
has also become important. 

In the old days, the job of running « 
big and complex brand took the time of 
a crew of four to eight men three or four 
to ten minutes. Today that number of 
men—six or eight—can run a calf a min- 
ute through the branding pen. 

The ordinary branding crew is made 
up of a roper, two flankers, a brander, 
the knife man—most stuff 13 additionally 
identified with a slit or notch in one or 
both ears—the dehorner where dehorning 
is done, and often times a man with th 
blackleg serum gun for vaccinating. Some- 
times there is a man with a bucket of tar 
to paint the stubs of the horns or othe: 
wounds to keep the flies off for a few days 


Sewn roper with his trained horse is 
the keystone of the crew. A good 
roper keeps two or three sets of flanker: 
busy. He sits in his saddle and follows th« 
calves, or yearlings or cows or whatever 1s 
being branded, around the little pen and 
throws his loop around their hind legs. The 
rope is fast to the saddle-horn. As soon 
as an animal is caught the horse stands 
fast, or backs up, keeping the rope taut. 

The flankers leap in. One seizes the 
rope about four feet from the calf’s heels, 
the other seizes the calf’s tail, and they 
yank in opposite directions. The calf 
goes down on its side. One flanker sits on 
its head and seizes a foreleg in a twist. 
The other flanker sits flat down behind 
the calf, sometimes in mud ankle deep, 
and takes care of the hind legs. With his 
boot-heels he pushes the under leg for- 
ward and with his hands draws the upper 
leg backward. Locked in such a position 
the calf cannot rise—or usually he can’t. 
Sometimes a big strong animal will kick 
loose and send the flankers rolling, or it 
may be that he gets only his upper hind 
leg loose, with the result that the cowboy 
is out some money for new teeth or repairs 
to his nose, or some little luxury like that. 

The flanker does his stuff with the 
skillful movements of a prizefighter. No 
lost motions. The rear flanker releases the 
roper’s loop from the hind legs, the 
brander and knife man and vaccinator 
rush in, and in a period of seconds the 
calf is finished. By this time the roper 
has another one ready. This writer has 
seen calves run through the branding pen 
at the rate of sixty an hour, and for more 
than one hour too. 

Branding is not always done just this 
way, of course. Some ranchmen run the 
stack through chutes rather than roping 
them. And sometimes-a flanker will 


Army when its horse brand US was_ bend over a calf, seize it by the flank and 
changed to the “Iwo Dollars.” The XX (Continued on page 66) 
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C Joe Woods, 
the last of 
three famous 
Stage drivers 












There Was 


duced 
fame 


gold mining days. 
At top of the tum- 
bled Siskiyous, amid 
clusters of manza- 
nita and the cloying 
sweetness of chapar- 
ral he lost his first 
strong-box to Black 
Bart, the best loved 
bandit and worst 
bard who ever rifled 
a C. & O. Concord. 
Bill Wellman, dur- 
ing Auburn’s rip- 
roarin’ placer days, 
gazed into Black 
Hank Johnson’s six- 








































Adventure 
and Danger—in the 
Stage Coach Days 


VERLAND stage days pro- 


Eddings, Bill Wellman and 
Joe Woods. 
passed over the Eternal Divide in 1925. 
He became famous during Jacksonville 


gun muzzles. In 1881 Joe Woods drove bullion 
stage for Kearns & McConkey between 
Tresperades and Santa Fe, N. M., McConkey 
riding top as shotgun messenger. Pulled 
down by two desperados, the strong-box went 
through. The luckless outlaws lay dead be- 
side the sandy trail, sightless eyes staring at 
blazing desert sun. 

At the ripe age of 72, Woods now resides 
at La Grande, Oregon, after a strenuous life 
of varied adventure. When 17 years of age 
he, in company with Sheriff Mike Manning, 
Harlan County, Nebraska, chased a sus- 
pected abductor of Charlie Ross for three 
hundred and thirty miles on horseback. They 
captured the man at Lincoln City, together 
with the child, but the supposed Charlie Ross 
was the suspect’s own grandson. 

During the Black Hills gold excite- 
ment, in 1877, Woods and his partner 
Joe Hillis drove the famous ‘Fast 
Freight” wagon train, hauling passen- 
gers and freight from Fort 
Pierce to Deadwood City. On 
the first trip they had seventy- 
five passengers. ‘The fare was 
$25—and the passen- 
gers walked every 
foot of the way. The 
wagons were so filled 

















with the bedding, 
camp outfits and 
supplies of the 
“boomers” that they could find no place 
to ride, but willingly paid full fares to 
have their equipment hauled. 

Woods drove Concords for the Denver 
& South Park Stage Company over Mos- 
quito Pass, between Neosia Summit and 
Leadville, during the mining excitement 
of 1880. This is the highest stage route 


three drivers whose 
rests secure: Nort 


Nort Eddings 
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C “Dhen 
Joe Woods 
Cracked 4s Whip 


By 
W.S. CHARLES 


in the world, 13,000 feet above sea level. 

Knowing that Woods desired to leave 
the high altitude, Jerbe Sanderson, of 
Barlow & Sanderson Stage Lines, gave 
him a letter of introduction to Mr. Mc- 
Foss, agent at Del Norte, Colorado. 
McFoss sent him on to Johnnie Bosschie, 
division agent at Allamosa. Bosschie 
placed him on his run, saying: “You're 
the man I’ve wanted for five years.’ 

Leaving this run he entered the employ 
of Kearns & McConkey, San Marshall, 
N. M. While driving on this run the two 
stage robbers were killed. 

While in the employ of this firm Woods 
was selected to drive Col. Bob Ingersoll 
and Col. Gillette from San Marshall to 
Cloride, Colo. During the same year 
he carried a telegraphic message over the 
hills to Cloride for Col. Ingersoll. That 
message gave first information that Presi- 
dent Garfield was assassinated. 


ATER Woods drove M. & M. stages 

between Elgin and Joseph, Oregon, 
over the dangerous Minam trail. When he 
gave up this run he entered the livery 
business for himself at La Grande. The 
lure of the ribbons again drew him back 
into his old profession, driving for the 
Yellowstone & Minada Company through 
Yellowstone Park. 
(Continued on page 64) 





In This Humorous 

Story, Casco Billy 

Manages—at Last 

—to Get the Better 
of Fenny 


By 
CHARLES U. 
BRERETON 


“¢y ASCO BILLY, propped dis- 
consolately against a tele- 
phone pole in front of the 
Sheriff’s office, gazed across 

““ the plaza and glowered at the 

world. Casco’s cosmos was, as far as he 
could see, cursed by the wrath of the 
Gods. Casco didn’t like this town, its 
smoothly paved streets and straight rows 
of painted houses, its electric lights that 
left no shadowy nooks in which to lurk 
after nightfall, nor anything else about 
it. He wanted to go home—home where 
the white peaks which form the rampart 
of Deep Valley would now be shedding 
their snowy mantles and the gulches 
that drop so swiftly to the Stillwater 
would be roaring to the echo of falling 
torrents. For this was the month in 
which to spear Ah-pah, the salmon. On 
the reservation the first timid leaves 
would be tinting the hills with green and 
on each misty morning the hurrying riffles 
of the river would be muddied by the nest- 
building of spawning fish. 

But Casco knew that this year the fish 
would spawn in the Stillwater undisturbed 
by him. There had been that little mat- 
ter of selling, for many times its value, 
the Casco family’s last remaining portion 
of allotted land and immediately after 
this sale Casco and his good wife, Jenny, 
had departed from the reservation with 
haste and thoroughness, leaving behind 
them no forwarding address. True, that 
sale had been perfectly legal and legiti- 
mate, but Casco had since learned by 
way of devious underground channels 
that for weeks after his departure Deep 
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the Rainbow 


Valley had rocked with laughter at the 
expense of the self-sufficient white man 
who had paid such a price for that worth- 
less plot of ground. And Casco knew that 
whenever a white man had been held up 
to ridicule by an Indian it was an excel- 
lent idea for the aforesaid redskin to hide 
out until time had dulled the edge of the 
white man’s rancor. No, Deep Valley 
was most decidedly not yet a safe place 
for the Casco family. 

But in this painted and polished town 
of the white people, far removed from 
his old haunts, Casco was afflicted to the 
nth degree with nostalgia, that most heart- 
straining of all ills to which human flesh 
is subject. He wanted the companion- 
ship of his own kind—he craved sympathy 
as a cat craves cream and at such periods 
of mental depression the most nimble of 
minds will go wool-gathering long enough 
to be receptive to suggestions that ordi- 
narily would not exact a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

Then into the cloud of cerulean gloom 
that over-shadowed Casco’s universe 
there came, with the wiles of the serpent, 
one Coot Tashburn, whose horror of legiti- 
mate labor was only equalled by his con- 
stant desire for the cup that cheers. 
Casco should have known better than 
to listen to the tempter—did in fact, 
know better. But when one is almost 
ready to sniffe in sympathy with one- 
self at the harsh treat- 
ment of a cold, cruel 
world, one is apt to 
give an overly atten- 
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tive ear to the cooing notes of even sucha 
tough old bird as was Coot. 

“You're worritin’ about stayin’ in 
town,” Coot whined, “‘an’ cravin’ to git 
back to the mountings. I got jist the 
place fer you. Ill sell you my mine, the 
Rainbow, fer next to nuthin’. 
the pine hills, whar thar’s plenty huntin’ 


an’ fishin’, besides all the gold you kinf 


wash out. Whut say?” Casco withdrew 
his gaze from contemplation of a couple 
of quarreling sparrows and regarded his 
interlocutor ecbaenly. 


“7 dem storekeeper, he sell it hunderd 
yards cloth for nickel, I can’t buy it 
necktie for tumblebug,” Casco intoned 
mournfully, “Dem ola Jenny, she keepin’ 
money I git it for sell it land. She gib me 
fo’ bits ebbery week for buy it ice cream. 
You aint sellum dem mine for fo’ bits. 
Huh?” 

“Pouf!” Old Coot ejected a cloud of 
malodorous smoke and removed the stem 
of his corncob from beneath the muleshoe 
of yellowed mustache that decorated his 
predatory countenance. One bony fore- 
finger tapped the bib of Casco’s overalls. 

“You kain’t fool me, Casco,” he chuc- 
kled, “I know Jenny’s got yore money hid 
away. Everybody knows it. But whut’s 


Jenny’s is yourn, aint it? Git some spirit 
into you an’ take whut belong to you. 
The tempter paused cannily. 
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“But I dunno. Mebbe I better try to 
sell the Rainbow to somebody else if yore 
so afraid of yore old woman. I’m needin’ 
money so bad, I’d let it go fer twenty five 
dollars.” Coot sighed artfully, as though 
in deep sorrow at the timidity of some 
people. Casco swallowed the bait, as well 
as the hook and a goodly portion of the 
line. 

“Whut you talkin’ dem kind, Coot 
Tashburn?” he demanded, “Casco Billy 
aint never afraid dem ola Jenny—aint 
fraid nobuddy. I gittin’ dem money— 
goin’ see dem mine you talk about any 
time. Mebbe today.” Coot smiled slyly. 

“That’s the talk,” he ap- 
plauded, “You hurry up an’ 
git yore money. I'll have a 
coupla horses waitin’ here. 
We got time to look at the 
place today.” 


PURRED from his usual 

lethargy by momentous 
thoughts of what ownership of 
a real mine would mean, Casco 
shuffled toward the outlying 
shack where he and Jenny held 
temporary domicile. And as 
he went he_ pondered 
the details of his pro- 
posed raid on the family 
exchequer. Jenny would 
not be home, he knew 
that. Jenny never was 
home now on any day 


that it did not rain. Casco’s spouse had 
not yet overcome her naive delight in 
being able to stroll along the sidewalks, 
gaping in awesome admiration at the 
window displays. 

But finding Jenny’s private cache in the 
shanty was something else again. How- 
ever, Casco had hopes. Jenny might be 
a good hider but he, Casco, was a good 


The End of the Rainbow: 


On Jenny’s 
countenance there was 
no expression of 
pleasure. 

no time to move 


Illustrated by 
Jerrery REYNOLDS 
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hunter. And there was no doubt that 
Coot had been right. Jenny had exceeded 
‘her authority in grabbing all that money. 
It was high time that her liege lord as- 
serted himself. 

So cogitating, Casco entered the shack 
and began his search for the family treas- 
ury. He was obliged to be circumspect 
in this search. That is, he could not upset 
the arrangement of things too much else 
Jenny would notice. In spite of his re- 
solve to assert himself, Casco’s blood 
ran cold at that thought. But Casco’s 



























Casco had 





search was not 
fruitful. True, he 
did find one lone 
twenty dollar bill 
well hidden among 
Jenny’s _ personal 
effects but try as he would, he could 
not discover where his spouse had hidden 
the balance of the money. At last he 
gave it up. 

“Mebbe ola Coot takin’ twenty dolla’ 
for dem mine,” Casco mused, “I aint 
findin’ any more and now dem ola Jenny 
liable to come home any time. I goin’.” 
And after collecting a few articles that 
were necessary in case he did any light 
camping, Casco departed. 

To Casco’s heartfelt relief, Coot Tash- 
burn did agree to sell his mine for twenty 
dollars as soon as he discovered that 
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= 
amount was the absolute limit of the 
purchaser’s resources. Coot had the 
horses waiting and urged immediate 
haste in getting the deal over with. He 
was a busy man, he claimed. But for 
once Casco was not to be hurried. He 
had had a part in enough deals in real 
estate to know that there were always 
papers to be signed in affairs of this kind 
Heretofore, Jenny had always overseen 
the legality of the transaction but now it 
was obvious that she could not be con- 
sulted. Casco mentioned this. 


“Whut you want papers 
fer?” old Coot demanded, 
“You gimme the money an’ 
you git the mine. They’s been lots of 
fellers owned that mine at different times 
and nobody aint bothered ’em.” 








 s 


LL of which was true. None of the 
natives of this county, all of whom 
were either disillusioned miners themselves 
or the offspring of such, were at all apt to 
dispute any new claim to the Rainbow. 
It had that kind of reputation. But 
Casco was stubborn. The greatest plea- 
sure he had in his numerous deals in high 
finance was the ceremony of sticking his 
inked thumb on the essential documents. 
“We goin’ see dem Sheriff an’ gittin’ 
dem sellin’ business fixed up right.” 
Casco’s tone was final and with the 
knowledge that his prospect was now in 
possession of twenty actual dollars in coin 
of the realm, old Coot must perforce 
agree. 

Sheriff Greer’s gaze was not particularly 
cordial as he surveyed his visitors but he 
listened in grim silence while Casco ex- 
pounded his desire for strict legality in 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Who's Who in the practices for the big tour- 
: naments of the West. 
Greatest Breeding Place _. Around the San Fran- gates 
cisco bay district, Miss i 
Helen Wills dons her 
famous eye-shade and pre- 
pares for a summer's te 


in America—and Why campaign to regain the 






of Athletic Champions 












C Right: The national 
I championship has been held 

AYBE you have heard the for the last two years by the 
West described as the Pasadena girls’ relay team. 
greatest breeding place of Nellie Doerschlag, Alice 
athleticchampionsinAm- _ Ryden, Ethel Nichols and 
erica. If you have doubted Elizabeth Grasse 

the truth of the description, just look at COURTESY SAN FRANCISCO CALL 

the picture the region from border to 

border and from Rocky Mountains to 

Pacific Ocean presents on an April day. 

Up on the mirror-surface of Lake Wash- 
ington in the heart of Seattle, eight young 
giants pull a racing shell through the 
water like a child dragging a toy on a 
string. They’re the University of Wash- 
ington’s national crew champions. 

Down a few hundred miles at Portland, 
Oregon, Frank Troeh keeps his national 
championship trapshooting eye in shape 
with a little spring practice. At Medford, 
Chandler Egan, a great golfer after twenty 
years of greatness, lays down his pruning 
hook, steps out of his pear orchard and on 
to the home-made golf course where he 



































@ Below: Charles Borah, Southern 
California sprinter, National 
senior A. A. U. champion 
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— CLeft: Helen Wills, forn 
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tennis champion. 
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@ Above: George Von Elm, 
who last year took the golf 
championship away from 


Bobby Jones At Palo Alto grizzled “Pop” Warner —_ 
COURTESY SAN FRANCISCO CALL directs spring practice of a hundred foot- dowr 
ball candidates at Stanford University. Dinas 
national women’s tennis One of three unbeaten teams in the United ie 
championship. States, the Cardinals are tackling a fino ; 
And “Little Bill” John- dummy with a fierceness that spells severe tonds 
ston grits his teeth and be- Saturday afternoons next fall for oppon- fin A, 
gins for the eighth year epts west and east. Nc 
training that he knows will Two women’s fifty yard nationalcham- [Ther 
carry him back to the pions go through their paces, rejoicing in hon 
men’s tennis throne. speed, one on land, the other by sea. Elta and 
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C Right: 
Morton Kaer, 
Southern Cali- 
fornia all-Ameri- 
can half back and 
| Olympic games 
star 
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Cartwright digs her spikes in and whirls 
down a straightway, a modern Atalanta. 
Eleanor Garatti buries her face in water, 
flays with her arms and sets her feet mov- 
ing in a pigeon-toed gurgle. She’s an up- 
to-date Naiad, Neptune’s fastest daughter 
in America over short distances. 

_Now down to southern California. 
[here are the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s trackmen—some of the fastest 
and the doughtiest runners and jumpers 
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marvels 
agility from the 10-foot diving platform. 

Over at Midwick Country Club, young 
Eric Pedley rides a polo pony like one of 
the fabled Arabian horsemen, swinging a 


and throwers of weights Becker Pinkson is doing 
that the United States 
knows. These young fel- 
lows are getting ready to 
defend their national title. 
They’re hardy sunburned 
lads. When summer comes 
the East will marvel at the 
bronze of these young gods 
of Troy. All winter long 
they were training in sun- 
shine on track and field 


300 


HG! 


mallet like a scimitar. Pedley is Cali- 
fornia’s contribution to the Hurricanes, 
the national open polo championship 
team. 

Next door practically is Lillian Cope- 
land of Pasadena, a young woman who 
slings heavy hunks of lead around like a 
wrestler. She’s the answer to any hint 
that the Southwest shelters only puny 
pulchritude. For here is the sturdiest 
Amazon of American womanhood, judged 
by country-wide competition. 

So that’s the picture any fine day in 
April in the West. It’s a picture of leap- 
ing action, of laughing strength, of 
skill that is schooled to reach its 
peak under the stress of rivalry. 
Those are only the high spots, the 
details are simply a matter of 
enumerating national title-holdérs. 

The vast Pacific slope has few 
more of the old-time out-west 
men of the great open spaces, 

(Continued on page 88) 


@ Below in Oval: Helen 
Jacobs, national junior 
women’s singles champion 


@ Below: Lane McMillan, present 
national doubles handball champion, 
holds three titles—present national 
doubles jointly with Jack Donovan, 
present club doubles championship 
jointly with Jack Donovan, and 
club singles championship 
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@ Above: An up-to-date Naiad—Eleanor 
Garatti—who is Neptune’s fastest swimmer 
in America over short distances 


COURTESY SAN FRANCISCO CALL 


and along the ocean beach. Beside 
them, the eastern athletes, cooped all 
winter by snow and cold, will appear 
pallid and anaemic. 

Just a few miies from U. S. C.’s training 
quarters, you'll find blond George von 
Elm, the national amateur golf champion. 
His face is tanned a deep year-round 
tan, though this is only April. 

In the ocean surf at Venice Phil Dou- 
benspeck tears through the waves, the 
confidence of a national champion adding 
piston power to his arms. And Betty 
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Here is a Pertinent 
Article that Digs 
Down into the Very 
Root of the Alarming 


Crime Situation 


os HERE always has been crime; 
there always will be crime— 
until the harp becomes the 
sole musical instrument and 
each individual grows his 
own means of aerial transportation. 
What’s worrying us nowadays is not the 
question of how to do away with crime, 
but merely how to hold organized crim- 
inals in check. 

Let’s take it for granted that crime 
produces a bumper crop of prime quality 
every year. Some of the penologists try 
to comfort us with the assertion that 
things really are not as red as they are 
painted, that the number of crimes is in- 
creasing only about in the same ratio as 
the population, the number of hogs in 
Iowa and the quantity of radio sets use- 
fully employed in New England, but you 
and I know that we are more 
careful than we used to be 
about locking doors and 
windows at night, that we 
have a creepy feeling in the 
back of our necks when an 
auto slows down and swerves 
to the curb alongside of us at 
night. Unless most of the 
newspapers, the magazines 
and numerous organizations, 
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including the American Bar Association, are just 
trying to scare us to death, we know that we 
are less secure in our hold on our lives and our 
property than we were twenty years ago. 

And that is enough to induce us to bring our 
fist down with a bang and inquire what the 


Sam Hill—not Queen 
Marie’s pugnacious 
friend—is the matter 
with the police, any- 
way. 

It is the function of 
the police force to 
maintain order, to 
prevent crime and, 
if a crime is com- 
mitted, to catch the 
criminals and pin a 
large batch of con- 
vincing evidence on 
them for the benefit 
of the jury. In crime 
prevention the police 
has been about as 
effective as Calvin 
Coolidge’s recom- 
mendation to the 
voters of Massachu- 
setts. There is room 
for improvement, 
much room for much 
improvement, in the 
police methods of de- 















































tecting and catching 
criminals, but the real 
trouble begins when 
our bluecoated friends 
try to fasten their 
bouquet of evidence 
to the candidate for 
an up-river vacation. 
When they go up 
against the legal 
shenanigan of our 
courts of criminal 
jurisprudence, they 
come out resembling 
the loser in the late 
Tunney-Dempsey un- 
pleasantness. 

There is a perfectly 
good logical reason 
for the failure of our, 
criminal codes to 
convict the criminals 
brought to the bar 
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of justice. Until comparatively recent 
times the English criminal code, father o! 
our own, bristled with harsh, barbaric 
punishments for offenses we now consider 
almost trivial. Until about a hundred 
and fifty years ago men and women, boys 
and girls were hanged by the neck for 
what is now considered petty lar¢eny; 
the death penalty was inflicted for so 
many offenses that the severity of the 
law had to be modified by making it very 
dificult to obtain a conviction. Every 
possible obstacle and technicality was in 
terposed for the benefit of the defendant; 
the entire court procedure was designed 
to make the infliction of cruel punishment 
and harsh sentences almost impossible 
except on the clearest kind of direct 
evidence, and even such evidence was 
often circumvented in the days of the 
ax and the noose. 

We have done away with cruel punish: 
ment and harsh sentences. In many 
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than Queen Elizabeth had in her fourteen 


protecting even the guilty person against 
the ferocity of the law whose fangs have 
been filed and whose claws have been 
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trimmed. We make it as hard as possible 
for the prosecuting attorney to obtain a 
conviction; if he succeeds, the criminal 
still has a first-rate chance to have the 
verdict set aside on technical grounds by 
the higher courts. If the verdict stands, 
he can apply for probation. If probation 
is denied, he still has the chance to be 
paroled after a short time in the peniten- 
tiary. And if he is not paroled, the system 
of reducing the sentence on the basis of 
good behavior enables him to become free 
long before the expiration of his nominal 
prison term. 

In England where they manufactured 
the legal muzzle to protect the petty of- 
fender against the excessive severity of 
the law, they discarded it seventy-five 
years ago when the ferociously severe 
penalties had been abolished for half a 
century. In the United States we con- 
tinue to block the administration of 
justice even though the reason for this 
tlocking vanished with Daniel Boone. 





American prisons the convicts today have 
more comforts and better entertainment 


palaces and castles, yet our criminal pro- 
cedure is still based on the necessity of 
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Yet we would still be satisfied with a 
wide-meshed criminal law and procedure 
if crime had not taken a leaf out of the 
book of business and organized for greater 
efficiency. 

When bootlegging, for instance, became 
a major industry, it needed gunmen to 
protect its plants and wares against hi- 
jackers. It hired criminals for the job. 
When they were not “working”, they’d 
pull off a few jobs on their own hook. If 
they were caught, naturally their em- 
ployers had to supply bail, attorneys and 
pull to get them off. And they got them 
off. So the criminals followed the bootleg 
example and did some organizing of their 
own. 


T’S a useless waste of time and effort 

to discuss the question whether crime 
is increasing or decreasing. The fact we 
have too much crime is admitted; the 
fact that too many guilty criminals escape 
punishment is admitted; the fact that 
our present procedure enables the crim- 
inal to escape punishment is admitted. 
One way, therefore, of combatting or- 
ganized crime is so to change criminal 
law and procedure that punishment be- 
comes certain and swift. 
That’s the point: certainty and speed, 
without cruelty. Contrary to 
the usual assumption, man does 
not come into the world with a 
ready-made moral code; he 
swallows whatever morals are 
rammed down his throat. Habit- 
ual fear of punishment keeps our 
unwilling feet on the straight 
and narrow path. Watch your 
own instincts and inclinations, 
watch how you check and suppress them; 
try to analyze why you do the checking. 
How many times would you stay out with 
the boys, doing this, that and the other 
thing until three in the morning if you did 
not know that certain and swift matri- 
monial punishment would be the result? 

To bring about the admittedly desirable 
changes in criminal procedure the last 
California legislature ap- 
pointed a commission. 
The report of that com- 
mission is now before the 
present legislature. 

If you have ever served 
on a jury, if you have 
read the newspaper ac- 
counts of three or four 
famous murder cases, 
you will be able to ap- 
preciate at a glance the 
crying need for the 
changes suggested by 
this commission. 

For instance, it recom- 
mends that the selection 
of the jury be made the 
duty of the judge, allow- 
ing opposing counsel a 
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chance to interrogate the veniremen at 
the court’s discretion. If this change is 
made, the time of selecting juries will be 
materially reduced, delays of many days 
will be avoided and a fairer selection of 
more intelligent jury material will become 
possible. 

The commission also recommends that 
the judge in a criminal case be allowed to 
exercise the functions of a judge instead of 
being merely an umpire on legal points, 
with the attorneys as the active con- 
tenders. The commission wants to bestow 
on the judge, the one impartial person of 
the proceedings, the right not only to 
limit examination and cross-examination 
to relevant issues, but to comment to 
the jury on the evidence as submitted by 
prosecution and defense. Under the 
system in vogue in most states the 
supreme court will set aside the verdict if 
the trial judge should tell the jury that 
the defendant’s principal alibi witness 
had supplied alibis for five other defen- 
dants in his court, even though this com- 
ment would help the jury in giving the 
proper weight to the testimony. And an 
analysis of the evidence by a man fitted 
by training and experience for such 
analysis would certainly assist the jury 
in its sole function: to get at the truth. 
In England and in Canada, in the Federal 
courts the judge has this privilege. Why 
shouldn’t the state courts grant it? 

The interminable delays of criminal 
justice are given a sharp rap by the com- 
mission. Delay is the sharp criminal 
lawyer’s sharpest knife in the business of 
cutting the meshes of the law. If he can 
put off the time to plead, if he can get 
continuance after continuance, something 
may happen to the state’s witnesses, the 
injured party may move away, public 
sentiment will go 
to sleep,—or his XG 
client may com- 
mit a few more 
successful hold- 

(Continued on 


page 62) 












Read This Article— 


and take Your Hat Off 
to the Woman Driver 


OMEN are better drivers 
than men! Insurance 
companies, auto associa- 
tions, and the records of 
state motor vehicle de- 
partments have exploded a bomb shell 
with this astounding announcement. 

What is to become of the classic and 
scathing: “Just like a woman!” 

Six years ago I stalled in the middle 
of a crowded street on the first day I was 
permitted to drive without the instructor 
at my elbow. The traffic cop came raging 
up like the well known Bull of Bashan. 

“What are you trying to do?” he 
stormed; and then, “Of course—it’s a 
woman!” 

Having a wholesome respect for the 
uniform of the law, of all the things I 
might have said I contented myself 
with a mild, “Yes? But it’s also a new 
driver.” 

Shortly afterwards I was involved in a 
slight collision (my only one). The acci- 
dent was so obviously not of my doing 
that “the party of the second part’’ did 
not even present a claim. But I was told 
that if he had done so, I as a woman 
driver would be at a distinct initial dis- 
advantage before the judge. 

That was six years ago. And now? 
Well, a few weeks ago a traveling sales- 
man in a hurry became excited when he 
was delayed in passing another machine. 

“Now, I ask you, isn’t that just like a 
woman driver?” he shouted. 

Whereupon the woman driver charged 
him with disturbing the peace, and he 
ate large bites of humble pie in court. 

“T got excited and lost my head,” said 
the salesman meekly to the judge. “I’m 
sorry for any offensive language I may 
have used. I have no criticism whatever 
to make of her ability as a driver. Every- 
thing was all my fault.” 

So that, it appears, is what has become 
nowadays of the classic and scathing 
comment. It takes its place with the 
“short and ugly word.” 

For the statistics show that in Cali- 
fornia fifteen per cent of the 3,000,000 
operators’ licenses are held by women. 
In Oakland women drivers were involved 

e in ten out of 185 fatal accidents and in 
San Francisco 34 out of 1028 accidents 
were attributable to women. If they 
had done their per capita quota of care- 
less driving in these cities, women would 
have been responsible for three times as 
many accidents in Oakland and five 
times as many in San Francisco. 





The records of other states support 
vice 
president of the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
“T have 


long believed that women were much 


the faith of Clark E. Woodward, 
ance Company, who writes: 


better drivers than is generally conceded. 


Examination of the accident records of 
the Liberty Mutual bore out my belief 
safer 


that women are much 


drivers than men.” Mr. Woodward 


made a survey of various state motor 


vehicle departments, whose results he 
quotes. In Connec- 
ticut, according to 
Commissioner Rob- 
bins B. Stoeckel, 
eight times as many 
men as women were 

























licensed to operate 
motor vehicles last 
year, but almost 
seventeen times as 
many men as women 
were responsible for 
accidents. Only 
nine women’ were 
involved in fatal driving accidents, as 
compared with 178 men. 





N Massachusetts, in accidents involv- 
ing 814 drivers, forty-two were 
women. “In'1g925,’ "reports Frank A. Good- 
win, registrar of motor vehicles, ‘‘only 5.3 
per cent of the drivers involved in fatal 
accidents were women, when by the law 
of averages there should have been nearly 
15 per cent.” And he adds: “I think it 
must be conceded that women generally are 
more careful and law-abiding than men.’ 
The ratio of men to women drivers involved 
in automobile accidents in Los Angeles, 
according to the statistics of the Chamber 
of Commerce, is ninety-six to four. 
Commissioner B. R. Marshall of Pitts- 
burgh leaps into the difficult field of sex 
psychology. “In my nine years experi- 
ence as head of the traffic division of the 
city of Pittsburgh,” he declares, “we have 
not, to my knowledge, had a fatality 
where a woman was operating an auto 


mobile. Women drivers, as a rule, are too much. A man explains the gool 
more timid than male drivers and take record of women is due to “naturd 
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fewer chances.” The National : Safer 
Council answers Mr. Woodward’s que; 
tionnaire with a handsome summary 
“The beauty whose high-powered spo 
model breaks all the city speed laws, ; 
well as the bones of unwary pedestrian 
and whose devastating charm disarm 
the motorcycle cop and even the ster 
judge is rarely met with except on th 
screen. Police departments, chamber 
of commerce, and automobile clubs see 
to agree that the hand that rocks th 




































CBeautiful or noi, 
we aren t so duml 
Ina pinch we ha: 
learned that our 
best reliance is a 
good tongue 


cradle is quite competent on the steering 
wheel. One thing is certain, the number 
of men involved in motor accide nt 
greatly exceeds the number of women.” 

If the spokesman of the Nationd 
Safety Council knew as much about 
babies as he does about vehicular oe 
he would be aware that there isn’t : 
hand that rocks the cradle any morél 
There isn’t any cradle—it is as much : 
museum piece as the post chaise. But 
his main point is that, beautiful or not 
we aren’t so dumb. We can’t afford tj 
be. In a pinch—yes, it is a pun—wi 
have learned that our best reliance is : 
good tongue. The cop or the judge mai 
be unsusceptible, or he may _prefe 
blondes, but the ability to present what} 
ever case we may have clearly, plausiblj 
and tactfully has a power that transcend 
sex. Besides, so few of us are really 
beautiful. 

These complimentary statistics, hov} 
ever, on the face of them, prove a littl! 
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feminine timidity”—which sounds _ well 
until you prod into the scientific evidence 
that women are naturally timid by sex 
and thus you find the theory to be non- 
existent. A woman writer says that 
women apply the principles of good 
housekeeping to the care and manage- 
ment of their cars—ignoring the all too- 
evident fact that many women are not 
good housekeepers. It is probably a 
better guess that more men than women 
use their cars for business purposes, and 









in so doing put speed above carefulness 
or relax their watchfulness in long con- 
tinuous driving. Indeed the percentage 
of women drivers in accidents as com- 
pared with the total percentage of women 
holding operators’ licenses proves nothing 
concerning our relative skill and caution 
after all, unless the mileages covered by 
men and women drivers were also com- 
pared. The number of miles driven by 
men and women is a more important 
factor than the ratio between the men 
and women who hold licenses. In such a 
comparison, the percentage of actual 
driving done by women would probably 
fall far below the figures given. In the 
number of accidents per thousand miles, 
we may not come out with so distinct a 
halo of superiority. 

What we really need is not statistics 
nor theory but some first hand confes- 
sions of the ‘‘true experience” order. Is 
there really any such species as the 
“woman driver,” or will direct observa- 
tion show individual differences in tem- 
perament that account for all varieties? 
How much have habits of thought to do 
with it—habits transferred to the motor 
from other fields? 

When women drivers were compara- 
tively few, they probably were more 
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motive Experiences 


of 


NANCY BARR MAVITY 


timid than men. De- 
spite their mastery of 
the intricate mechan- 
ism of the sewing machine, and their 
ability to repair the household plumb- 
ing with a hairpin and a button hook, 
they were told with many reiterations 
that they were inferior in mechanical 
ability. If a man also was non- 
mechanical, it was a personal accident 
of temperament; if a woman showed 
the same deficiency, it was a sex character. 
Women had their inferiority hammered 
into them, and they believed it. 

was once given a lift home in a 
luxurious electric coupé. 

“T hate this machine,” said its elegant 
owner, “Because my husband bought it 
for me on the theory that it is fool- 
proof. So it is, but I don’t enjoy being 
classified so definitely with the fools. 






’ We have another car, but when I 
wanted to learn to drive, my hus- 
band said I was too nervous. It 
happens that I am not in the least 
nervous, but he thinks that being 
a woman it is my business to be 

nervous. So he would not let me 
drive, but he promised to take me wherever 

I wanted to go. That was all very well 

while the machine was a new toy, but 

he soon became bored with the job of 
chauffeur, and often he was not at home 
when I would have liked to use the car. 

To save himself bother and still keep the 

myth of my nervousness intact, he finally 

bought this for my 

own use. That kept 


him safe on_ his 
pedestal.” 
EEDLESS to 


say, that was 
a middle-aged lady. I am afraid her 
younger counterpart would simply have 
telephoned for an instructor. 

If you have escaped this wife’s pro- 
tection from non-existent nervousness 
and would avoid the burden of the in- 
feriority complex in its subtler form, 
here is one excellent bit of advice. Never 
let your husband teach you to drive— 
be the first to learn! In fact, if it is at all 
possible, be the one to teach him. That 
will just about even things up gc 
logically. But if you reinforce his in- 
grained sense of masculine superiority 
with the authority of a teacher, if you 
let him be the expert while you are still 
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the novice, you will never catch up— 
never! 

As the first of those real confessions 
which I advocate, I offer my own experi- 
ence. Very quietly and without “sayin’ 
nuffin” to nobody, I seized the initial 
advantage. 

“T can pass on to you in a week all the 
demonstrator taught me,” I said when I 
had successfully carried on the buying 
campaign for a car during my husband’s 
strategic absence on a_ business trip. 
“Tt will save ever so much time.” The 
result is that now we are just about 
even—each of us secretly conscious of 
being a better driver than the other. 

That first car was responsible for the 
only bitter quarrels of our married life. 

Back seat driving, 


of course. The 
back seat - driver 
is usually satir- 


ized as a woman 
only because the 
woman in the far 
off beginnings of 
things always oc- 
cupied the back 
seat. The impulse 
of a driver to drive 
is not driving is not a sex 
It is so deeply rooted in 
more like 
something 





he 
character. 
human nature that it is 
original sin, dormant until 
—the invention of automobiles in this 
case—brings it out. 


when 


HEN we had spent one glorious 

morning of mountain scenery on 
a vacation trip, too furious to exchange 
a word, I realized that something must 
be done. J would rather wreck the car than 
our married life. So we made a mutual 
compact. Of course, being Americans, 
we had to have a slogan; and the slogan 
is, ““Let the driver 
drive.” Both of us 
are proud and stiff- 
necked creatures, 
for whom a hint of 
personal interfer- 
ence paints the land- 
scape red. We mutually promised to 
give no unasked advice; each agreed that 
to have a neck broken by the other was 
preferable to a life of marital and motor 
bickering. 

It is but honest to state that my hus- 
band breaks this compact more often 
than I. Still, I am not guiltless, and he 
has the masculine tradition to contend 
with. Once, when I had the wheel on a 
narrow mountain road, we encountered a 
herd—or is it a fock?—of mules going in 
the same direction. Now I may know 
cars, but my husband knows mules. 
Moreover, I am of that unlucky type of 

(Continued on page 62) 
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0A Significant and 
Vital Novel of 
‘Marriage eAgainst the 
Background of a 
Small Western Town 


Part Ill 


The story so far: 

FTER a casually happy marriage 

of six years, Ruth and Lauren 
Beverley discover that they are drifting 
apart over the usual cause—a third per- 
son. This happens to be Celia Sloan, a 
charming young widow who seems to have 
completely fascinated Lauren. Hurt 
though Ruth is, she still loves her husband 
enough to repulse the advances of her 
former lover—the sympathetic Goddard 
Dent. 

Ruth bravely makes up her mind that 
she is going to do something radical—that 
she will let Lauren make his choice be- 
tween Celia and herself. So, much to the 
disgust of Veronica Mayne, a most sincere 
friend, she accordingly invites Mrs. Sloan 
to stay with them at their home, indefin- 
itely. She thinks it’s the only thing to do. 

Lauren is bewildered and disturbed, 
both by the invitation and by the presence 
of the guest, afterwards. What does Ruth 
mean? Yet how lovely Celia is. She 
shouldn’t have been invited here. His 
arms ached for her: intolerable that she 
was here—in his home—and that he 
couldn’t caress her. 


Now go on with the story: 
CHAPTER VII 
I 
UTH had seen Celia and 
Lauren through the garage 
window, and although she 
made no reference to it she 
could not throw off her de- 
pression all the next day. When Veronica 
telephoned in the afternoon and asked her 
to come over, Ruth said she couldn’t go— 
she was tired, couldn’t leave. 

“T’ll send the car for you,” Veronica 
had cut in decisively. “I shall expect you 
at once.” 

Ruth went then. Veronica, noting her 
dejection, tried to keep away from per- 
sonal matters, chattering about an art 
exhibit, Mary Dunbar’s bridge party, 
gossip from Pansy Middleton. 

It was useless. Ruth herself made it so. 
Extraordinarily for her, she struck into 
the vital center of her own concern. 

“Veronica, how do you think—I’m 
coming out?” Her bright color wavered 
and her eyes were dark with anxious 
thought. 

Veronica looked at her sadly. She was 
half reclining on a davenport among gay- 
colored cushions, smoking a cigarette. 
Her white gown set off the clear radiance 
of her skin and the sheen of her coppery 
hair, but her expression was troubled. 
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“T don’t know,” she said reluctantly. 
“It’s hard for me to put myself in your 
place, because J—” 

“Because you couldn’t get into such a 
situation?” 

“T probably couldn’t; and if I could, I 
shouldn’t feel as you do about it. I 
should—cut it.” 
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“Veronica!” 

“I know. I’m not the kind to marry. 
I should smash it if I touched it, I sup- 
pose.” She laughed ruefully. “But that 
doesn’t have anything to do with you. 
You’re married and you love Lauren and 
you're trying to make the best of it and— 
heaven help you!” 
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nnd This Woman 


“Yes, I love Lauren, and I’m going to 
see him through this if I can. We were 
happy—six years.’ 

Veronica’s heart seemed to turn over. 

“Six years,” Ruth repeated faintly, 

“and now—Do you know why?” 

“I suppose so. You're finding out that 
sex and marriage aren’t the same size. 
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Sex is wider and it can’t be compressed 
into marriage—not always.” 

“Tt ought to be.” 

“Tt isn’t always. Why didn’t you 
marry Goddard? I can understand why 
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BINGHAM 

LIVINGSTON 


@ He found the electric button and 
the hallway sprang into light. He 
and Ruth confronted each other, both 
white, both wide-eyed, neither moving 


you turned down Fen Roberts and Mor- 
timer Todd but why Goddard?” 

“T didn’t love him.” 

“No, you didn’t love him in what you 
thought was the right way. Everybody 
is a jumble of qualities, and usually some 
one quality is well in the lead. With God- 
dard it’s reason; with Lauren it’s emotion. 
It was emotion-in-the-lead that charmed 
you—and now you’ve got to face it, old 

ear.” 

Ruth’s lips went white. “I am facing 
it,” she said in a low voice. She got up 
and went jerkily to the window. Ver- 
onica pressed out the ash of her cigarette 
and followed. They stood there, their 
arms around each other, looking down 
into the garden, neither seeing anything, 
neither speaking. 

After minutes Ruth broke away. 


OU’RE a darling,” she said in a 

strangled voice. “I don’t often 
let go, you know.” She went back to 
her chair and sat down resolutely. “I’ve 
been trying to think things out. I don’t 
get very far, perhaps, but I’m not sure 
that you do, either. You dismiss the 
whole subject by not believing in marriage 
at all. But where does that theory lead? 
Into free love—promiscuity—all sorts of 
irregularities and license.” 

“Oh, no, dearest,” protested Veronica 
firmly, “it isn’t my theory that leads to 
those things. It’s our present system of 
marriage. Those are only the symptoms 
that the poor old institution is sick and 
crying aloud for help. But when I—and 

lot of other people like me—suggest 
that she be given some attention and 
diagnosis and remedies, you and a lot of 
other people like you lift your hands in 
horror and declare she should be left alone 
to suffer, to strike out because the pain 
of her outrages makes her—perhaps to 
die.” 

“But we don’t believe marriage is 
going to die, dear, and we don’t believe 
she’s suffering the way you say.” 

“She is, though. Why is all this experi- 
menting going on, this effort to find a 
substitute for marriage or a new regula- 
tion of it? What do you think trial mar- 
riage means? Or any of the other illegal- 
ized sex alliances? You can’t dismiss 
them as vicious, because all classes of 
people are adopting them. Thousands 
and thousands—all over the country. 
Those people aren’t law-breakers; many 
of them are above the average, because 
it’s intelligent men and women who have 
been thinking most about marriage and 
have come to estimate it in its true light. 
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Why are they doing these things? It 
takes courage; sometimes a lot of courage. 
Why are they doing it?” 

“Oh, I know it’s because they rebel 
against marriage, but that doesn’t prove 
there’s anything wrong with it. Some 
marriages are deplorable, but we have to 
have the institution.” 

“But, Ruth, there is something wrong 
with it. If there weren’t, those people 
we’ve been talking about would go in for 
it. They’d rather. They'd rather be in- 
side the social order than outside if it was 
an order they could endorse. But they’re 
more careful of themselves than they used 
to be.” 

“More careful! Careful!” 

“Yes. They’re more careful of their 
capacities and interests and general free- 
dom to live and develop. They’re not 
going to bind themselves with something 
that may choke the very life 
out of them. The idea 
nowadays is to live. For 
women especially; men have 
always looked out for 
themselves better. Mar- 
riage has been saying to 
woman: ‘Be very careful of 
your body, but never mind 
if your soul is dragged 
through the lowest depths 
of misery and degradation.’ 
Well, women are waking 
up. They aren’t going to 
get into that kind of bond- 
age in a hurry. That till- 
death-do-us - part - no- mat- 
ter-what is the worst bunk 
in society today. It keeps 
more women out of mar- 
riage than any other one 
factor. Why, you wouldn’t 
accept an electric toaster 
on that basis. It’s bunk; 
that’s all it is. I know it!” 


This Man and This Woman: Florence Bingham Livingston 


shook her head positively. “There are 
some combinations that simply can’t be 
harmonized. How would you come out 
trying to harmonize an eastbound train 
and a westbound? Both trains and both 
going somewhere, but not headed in the 
same direction.” She lighted the flame 
under:the teakettle and continued casu- 
ally. “I can’t talk these things to Grand- 
mother. She’d have a fit. She thinks 
that just because marriage worked in her 
day, it would now if folks gave it half 
a chance.” 

“Then you admit that it worked once?” 

“Oh, yes. It served. Worn out; that’s 
all.” 

“You mean human beings have 
changed? Well, I suppose they have in 
some ways.” 

“Tn vital ways. A hundred years ago— 
fifty years ago, even—marriage served 


The Boom-Man 


By Avice McInryre Pack 


You wear your white collars—I'Il ride this boom, 
Rolling, slithering floor of logs, 
Straining and dipping through rains and fogs; 
They keep me a-singing from dawn until noon. 


The storms they have shamed and the magic of nights, 
The purple of dawns with no sky too blue 
Or star too high for the way they grew, 

And they're riding now to adventure and sights. 


This boom’s not logs and bark and slime; 
I’m standing on bridges and leaning on spars, 
On docks, and white steeples that lift to the stars— 


On ten thousand years of Time! 


* etgies flushed and sat 

a trifle straighter. 

“Veronica, that isn’t true. Or at least, it 
isn’t true except in some cases. There 
are plenty of couples that love each other 
and don’t want to part. They want to be 
bound—” 

“Sweet infant, you’ve put your finger 
on the very center of the matter,” tri- 
umphed Veronica. “If a couple really 
love each other with every phase of their 
beings, they don’t need laws and super- 
vision. They would be married if there 
were no marriage law; and they’d stay to- 
gether if every force in Christendom tried 
to tear them apart. That’s real marriage, 
and it’s so rare that it’s outside the whole 
discussion. Everybody that talks about 
marriage is concerned with the couples 
that can’t get along and don’t know what 
to do with each other and are wretched— 
a blot on society and a disgrace to civili- 
zation. And you think we ought to 
clamp the handcuffs on ’em and keep ’em 
locked.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t know what 
I think today. Probably they ought to 
try harder.” 

“Try what?” 

“Why, to get along. Adapt themselves. 
Harmonize their traits. Compromise. 
All that.” 


“Tt can’t always be done.” Veronica 
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very well. Men and women had to work 
hard to get a living and raise as many chil- 
dren as they could, and they didn’t know 
so much about what other people were 
doing and thinking. But now we’re dif- 
ferent.. We’re prosperous, and we have 
every means of communication. We’ve 
developed new capacities and _ tastes. 
We’ve speeded up and chased thrills till 
our nerves are strung high. We’re sensi- 
tive, and we’re doing our own thinking. 
A few years ago there were wives and 
mothers, but Woman had scarcely been 
heard of.” 

Ruth nodded. 
that, anyhow. 
of women.” 

“Exactly. That put a crimp in mar- 
riage. The first crimp.” Veronica set 
out the teacups with a pleasant tinkle and 
uncovered a basket of little cakes on the 
serving table. 

“Then men began to bluff,” she con- 
tinued. “Some of ’em stood up on chairs 
and flourished their arms and shouted to 
these obstreperous young women: ‘Down 
in front. Remember your duty and raise 
children for your country. 
race suicide.” It made a stir until some- 
body had the nerve to look up statistics 
and found out that when the birth rate 


“T agree with you on 
Economic independence 
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falls, the death rate also falls. 


e also falls. Both 
things happen as a civilization rises, and 
there’s a scheme behind that takes care 


of it. Women got their breath again 
when they found that out, and that was a 
second crimp in marriage. There have 
been others.” 

Ruth sipped her tea thoughtfully. “] 
admit the crimps,” she said finally, “but 
that only means that people think dif. 
ferently inside marriage. We’ve got to 
have the institution.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“But, yes.” 

“Not the present form.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt doesn’t fit. It’s out of date. We've 
outgrown it.” 

“Heavens above, Veronica, what do 
you believe in?” 

“T believe in voicing my convictions. 
A lot of other women—and 
men, too—are doing the 
same thing. Something will 
come of it.” 

“What?” 

“T’m not sure. But a new 
kind of marriage.” 

“A new kind?” 

“Yes. Several 
probably.” 

“Several! Veronica! Sev- 
eral?” 


_—— Anyhow, 
this old form is 
bound to go or be modified. 
People can get out of it, of 
course, but how disagree- 
able! Was it Ais fault? Was 
it her fault? Why are we so 
sure it’s anybody’s fault? 
Certainly if a couple want 
their contract dissolved, it 
comes pretty near being 
their own private affair, 
doesn’t it? oh, we're going 
to have some new kinds of 
marriage —for a while.” 

“Also chaos, then.” 

“Perhaps a certain amount,” admitted 
Veronica calmly. “Always upheaval 
when institutions change. But I should- 
n’t be surprised if something rather fine 
came out of it. We may even achieve 
monogamy.” 

“We have that now.” 

“Only for women. Polygamy for men. 
I mean monogamy for both. It won’t 
come about, though, till men have got 
their lesson and learned the art of court- 
ship. Some day they’ll learn that it isn’t 
enough to marry, but that it would pay 
to win the women they marry—really win 
them.” 

Ruth smiled. “It’s true they don’t spend 
much time on courtship after marriage, 
but how would they ever come to see—” 

“Through selfishness, old dear. They’ll 
find out that it pays; that they’re happier 
and get more from women, get ahead 
further. If they only took the time to 
winds! ... 7 


kinds 


, 


II 
AUREN was smoking in the gar- 


den one evening, so Celia went 
into the library and sat down to wait. 
He would be back soon, and Ruth was at 
a neighbor’s. Cozy! Her visit in this 
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house had not been quite what she had 
anticipated. She had been very glad to 
come, and anyhow she wouldn’t have 
dared refuse the invitation, because she 
had seen that Ruth was determined and 
would have been antagonized if she hadn’t 
accepted. Ruth would have taken it as a 
declaration of war and would have been 
lynx-eyed on the job. Celia was sure of it. 
She had disarmed Ruth by coming, 
roved the innocence of her own motives. 
t had been clever to do what a designing 
woman would not have done. 

She had thought it would be delightful 
to be here, but Ruth had been an obstacle 
—not because she was always around, for 
she wasn’t, but because Lauren was some- 
how conscious of her 
in these surroundings. 
Couldn’t forget that 
there was a_ wife 
somewhere. 


ELIA sighed. 

Lauren! That 
was why she had 
come. She couldn’t 
resist the chance to 
be near him, to sub- 
jugate him. He drew 
her like a magnet; 
had from the first. 
She wanted him, 
wanted him in some 
safe way. Safe to 
everybody. Not by 
marriage. She liked 
her liberty. Good 
stuff — that pathos 
about missing her 
husband. A mourn- 
ing widow gets the 
longest tether from 
any wife. But she 
meant to keep her 
freedom. Some safe 
way; safe to every- 
body. 

She had led Lauren 
on swiftly and surely 
till she came _ here. 
Then there had been 
awkwardness. The 
little | opportunities 
that she had expected 
were spoiled by Lau- 
ren’s remembering 
Ruth. The house, 
everything in it, kept 
Ruth in his mind. It 
was exasperating. It 
had brought a new 
element into the sit- 
uation. 

Celia was roused now to triumph over 
Ruth, to prove that she herself had greater 
power. Ruth was old-fashioned. Pretty 
in a way, but years behind in her ideas of 
men and women, of marriage. Celia 
surely had more beauty, more charm— 
Triumph over Ruth—Lauren was won- 
derful. He drew her somehow— 

Lauren strolled into the living room and 
paused. He could see into the library— 
could see Celia sitting at one end of the 
davenport. A bridge lamp beyond threw 
a soft glow over her small rounded figure 
and set a faint nimbus on her sunny brown 
hair. Her chiffon gown was the color of 
forget-me-nots, and so was the maline 
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scarf that partially clouded her white 
shoulders. Her hands were lying, palms 
upward, in her lap; she was looking down, 
abeothed, her slightly pouting lips droop- 
ing: 

For minutes he did not stir, till the si- 
lence grew tense as with some unspoken 
communion. It was as if they were vitally 
conscious of each other, and yet she had 
not glanced at him. With an effort, for 
he felt strangely hypnotized, he stepped 
forward and spoke. 

“All alone, Celia?” His tone gathered 
a significance that he had not known 
would be in it. 

Slowly she lifted her eyes; then lowered 
them. A shadowy smile played across her 
lips and vanished. 

His glance darted 
about. “Where’s Ruth?” 

“She’s gone __—ionext 
door.” 

“Oh!” Again the tone 
carried more than he 
intended — relief, this 


C Ruth’s lips went white. “I am facing 
it,” she said in a low vo1ce 


time. He came up to the davenport. 
“What’s the matter, Celia?” 

Her round brown eyes met his. “Noth- 
ing,” she said, and sighed. 

He sat down beside her. 
lonesome?” 

““Y-yes 

“Why?” 

“T am often lonesome.” 

“Since you came here?” 

Her smile ripened plaintively. “Not so 
much.” 

“Not—so much?” he repeated gently. 


“Were you 





” 
yes. 
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“Not—nearly?” . 


“No. Not nearly.” 


“No. Oh, no.” 

He lifted one of her hands. It lay in 
his, soft and relaxed, the fingers slightly 
uncurling like a flower in warm air, the 
palm disclosed, deeply pink. With the 
fingers of his other hand he stroked her 
arm. The fragrance of her hair stung him. 

They were silent, drifting in a boat of 
silence over seductive waters, a boat of 
silence that drifts smoothly, surely— 
They were under a spell of enchantment, 
watching shifting rainbow vistas, feeling a 
promise of expansive rapture that gripped 
and held them so that they could not 
think, forgot to talk except in broken 
phrases. 

“Sweet!” he murmured. 

“Oh!—.Laurie!”’ 

“Sweetness! Do you love me?” 

“Oh, how—how can you ask—here?” 

“Tell me!” 

“Oh, my honey boy!” 

“Yes—Yes, yours. Love me?” 

“Oh—yes!”’ 

He dropped her hand and flung his 
arms about her. He felt the quiver that 
swept over her—a quiver of eager re- 
sponse, even more in- 
flaming than resistance. 
It fired him. Her soft 
body was vibrant. The 
lure that had drawn 
him from the first, 
tantalizing him before, 
reached out now and 
held him fast. He felt 
the tumult of her bosom 
against his breast. 

““Sweet—oh, sweet!’ 

A madness of fire 
leaped through his 
veins. He _ breathed 
hard, like a runner al- 
most spent. Her body 
crushed against his, he 
held her head backward 
and drew long hungry 
kisses from her lips 
until her breath was 
gone. He staggered to 
his feet, bringing her 
with him. 

They clung together, 
filled with torment and rapture, shaken, 
blinded to time and space and everything 
but themselves and the compelling flame 
that consumed them. They were bereft 
of speech except inarticulate sounds, 
disjointed words. 

“Honey—Celia!” 

“Yes—” 

Impelled by a resistless force, halt 
carrying, half leading Celia, he floundered 
with uncertain, groping steps through the 
library, through the living room, toward 
the hall, the stairs. 


CHAPTER VIII 
I 


HEN Ruth came back by way 
of the kitchen, she went through 
the house to the hall and looked into the 
living room. There was no one there. 
The lights were on. She wondered where 
Celia and Lauren were, but she had made 
up her mind that she would never even 
give the impression of supervising, so 
(Continued on page 68) 


*“Sweet!”’ 
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This is the Second of a 
Series of Articles — 


“eA Tropical Tramp in 


the South Seas’ 
by the Noted Traveler, 


FIARRY J, 
FOSTER 


BELL, deep-toned and reso- 
nant, reverberated far down 
in the depths of the engine- 
room. 

The little cargo-steamer 
slackened speed, and its propeller, revers- 
ing, churned the blue Pacific into mottled 
foam as we came to a stop on the open sea 

“Tt’s the tin-can mail port,” explained 
the mate. 

But there was no sign of a harbor. 
The extinct volcano that poked its 
ragged crater aloft from the ocean 
some two miles off our starboard bow 
rose steeply from the water without 
even the protection of a barrier-reef, 
and the only signs of habitation were 
a few wooden bungalows perched high 
upon the green slopes above a wave- 
lashed shore. 

“Mail port?” I echoed. 

“Yep. Here comes the post-master 
now.” 

* And he pointed to a blond head bob- 
bing toward us through the surf, with 
an escort of several black native 
craniums. There were probably a 
dozen swimmers, all told, making their 
way slowly to the ship, supporting 
themselves with one arm about a bamboo 
pole while they paddled with the other. 

“You see, it’s too deep here for an an- 
chorage,” continued the mate. ‘We used 
to lay off and send the mail over on a sky- 
rocket, but the bloomin’ thing sometimes 
exploded and shot the letters all to blazes. 
So now they’ve got an agent who can 
swim. The natives kind of miss the fire- 
works, but they make the best of it and 
come out with him. They’ve got to do 
something for amusement.” 

So out they came. The lone white man 
held a stick above his head, with a 
month’s correspondence attached to the 
dry end. From the upper deck a seaman 
lowered a bucket and hauled it aboard. 
Another sailor tossed over a sealed tin 
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containing the in-bound mail. Then the 
bell reverberated again in the steamer’s 
engine-room, the propeller began to turn, 
the blue Pacific broke once more into mot- 
tled foam, and in our wake the swimmers 
paddled slowly shoreward, perhaps to see 
no other visitor for a month or more, un- 
less some vagrant trading schooner drop- 
ped in for a load of copra. 

Such was Niuafu, my first “port” in 
the Tongas, and it suggested, as we plowed 
southward toward the other islands of the 
group, that we were finally getting down 
off the beaten trail of the tourist and the 
guide-book. 

I had come down into the southern 
hemisphere upon a liner that ran strictly 
on schedule, catering to the comfort of 
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the eficiency-loving American tray- 
cler, but the little craft upon which 
I trans-shipped for the Tongas was a 
vagrant of the sea, an itinerant 
cargo-boat with apparently no very 
definite destination, and certainly 
with no haste about getting there. 

In her many years in the island 
trade, she apparently had caught 
the spirit of the tropics. She seemed 
barely to move. Now and then 
she rose lazily on the smooth Pacific 
swells, or slid gently over them to 
bury a blunt nose in the water and 
wag aloft a rusty stern. Occasionally 
she startled a sleepy flying fish and 
set him skimming away across the 
waves. From time to time, by _pa- 
tience and persistence, she passed a 
palm-fringed atoll or another bulky 
volcanic cone that rose precipitately 
from the calm, flat sea. But she 
never seemed to become excited about 
it. Peacefully, unemotionally, phleg- 
matically, she plodded along upon her 
vague and doubtful course, heading 
for wherever her radio informed her 
that the cocoanuts were ripe. 

If passengers cared to travel with 
her, well and good; she was interested 
primarily in cargo, but she accepted 
them and tried to tolerate them. If 
they were white, or otherwise import- 
ant, they could make themselves at 
home in one of her few empty state- 
rooms. If they were dark, or other- 
wise unimportant, they could dispose 
of themselves as comfortably as possi- 
ble on deck, wherever space permitted 
in a general mélée of winches and 
derricks and bales or boxes of mer- 
chandise. And if they insisted upon 
getting to a certain place at a certain 
date, they could all go to the devil, for 
a time-table was now a thing of the 
past. 


a the little cabin far astern, where 

the several white travelers con- 
gregated, Dugan the steward reigned 
supreme. 

He was a little old tow-haired Cock- 
ney, barely five feet in height and gnarled 
of body, but as hard as they make them. 
At meal hour, when he usually donned a 
jacket to serve us our regular British ra- 
tion of marmalade, mutton, and lime- 
juice, he became momentarily the atten- 
tive waiter—at least to the Europeans at 
the table—but as a rule he went about in 
a soiled undershirt, fraternizing with his 
white patrons upon a plane of democratic 
equality, and at all times lording it tyran- 
nically over the few natives who had 
booked cabin passage. 

It galled him, as the offspring of a domi- 
nant race, to cater to what he called “blar- 
sted cannibals,” and his particular scorn 
was directed at a dignified, elderly 
Samoan missionary, whose small son 
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occasionally _ spilled 
crumbs upon the 
floor. 

“There’s ’is ’ole 
dinner under_ the 
tyble!” Dugan would 
exclaim in high dud- 
geon. “That’s a 
pretty mess now aint 
it!” And slapping 
down a_ plate of 
tripe before the na- 
tive clergyman, he 
would snarl from the 
corner of his mouth. 
“’Ere’s your ses 
er, and don’t arsk : 
second ’elping, c cause 
you won rt git 1b: 

But in the late 
evening, when his 
day’s work was finished, and the missionr 
ary had rolled himself in a pandanus-mat 
to court slumber in a corner of the com- 
panionway, Dugan often became cheer- 
fully reminiscent. If the little group of 
white passengers would open a bottle or 
two of Australian beer, he would do his 
bit by rummaging through the ship’s 
pantry for crackers and cheese, and 
over the impromptu supper he’d spin 
yarns of former voyages among the 
islands. 


CAME out ’ere in the eighties, on 
the first steamer that ever touched 
at Tonga. They ’ad a funny old king in 
those days. I forget ’is bloody nyme, 
but ’e was a rare old bloke, with only one 
eye and that was ’arf shot from drinkin’ 
kava. ’E used to wear glasses, not that 
they ’elped ’im any, but ’e thought they 
was stylish. ’E ’ad the only silk 
umbrella in the islands, too, and 
the only bowler, and ’e thought 
’e was a proper swell. 


(Right: A Tonga church— 

typical native architecture based 

on the design of former thatched 
huts 


( Below: The tin-can mail at 

Niuafu where the postal clerk 

swims out to the ship to ex- 
change letters in sealed tins 
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(Left: Native types in 
the Tongas } 








































































“That’s. the w’y ’e 
was—always trying to 
git something new. 

’e seen a picture in the 
English pyper of any- 
thing ’e didn’t ’ave in 
Tonga, ’e’d send and 
/ git it. ’E come across 
' a picture one d’y of a 
London bobby in the 
Illustrated Review, and 
what’d ’e do but send 
aw y for two com- 











@ Above: Gifts for the Queen 


plete outfits. ’E myde ’is own 
policemen put ’em on. They 
kicked about i it, down ’ ere in the 
tropic ’eat, but ’e myde ’em 
wear it, and what’s more, ’e 
myde ’em march up and down 
past the palace all d’y so ’e could 
enjoy ’em. Blarst me, if ’e 
didn’t!” 

Then he would puff meditatively 
on his pipe—the vilest and smell- 
iest and _ hardest-worked pipe 
west of Greenwich—and shake his 
head in sad reflection. 

“But them days is passed. Things 
aynt what they used to be, even in Tonga. 
Why, blimey, they’ve got a queen in these 
islands now instead of a king. She knows 
more Latin an’ Greek than I do meself, 
and she’s that religious, it’s a crime to 
pl’y cricket on Sunday.” 

I pondered Dugan’s words. 


HAD come to the South Seas in 

search of the traditional romance and 
adventure. So far, although I had found 
them as idyllic as they usually were pic- 
tured, they had _ proved surprisingly 
civilized. 

But there was still hope. 

In the old days, because of the hospi- 
tality of the natives, mariners had chris- 
tened these Tongas “the Friendly Is- 
lands.” ‘Their people, although primitive 
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38 
enough in their time, had never prac- 
ticed cannibalism as in the Fijis, my ulti- 
mate destination on this long jaunt. But 
chroniclers had often commented upon the 
superior physique and intelligence of the 
men and the marvelous pulchritude of 
the women, and many a seaman had de- 
serted his ship because of the lure of the 
islands. 

One morning, negotiating a tortuous 
passage through a rim of milky surf, we 
maneuvered toward a low flat island. 
Native boys, diving overboard, swam to- 
ward the land with ropes about their 
necks, to fasten us to a ledge of the reef 
itself. Slowly, with the usual fol-de-rol 
that marks the docking of a ship, we 
sidled toward a narrow pier. And before 
us lay Nukualofa, the capital of Tonga. 

It was a charming place. In the fore- 
ground the water was so clear that one 
could look far down into the depths, 
where schools of tiny fish were playing 
over the fantastic coral, flashing silver as 
they turned to the sun. The sky was 
warm and very blue. A Sabbath calm 
pervaded the village beyond the shallow 

‘ beach, and the forest of cocoanut palms 
that towered above 
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times playing the host with no expectation 
of reward. But when he spoke of the Uni- 
ted States, he always became uncon- 
sciously patronizing. 

“That very bad place, no?” he would 


ask. “I see it in moving picture. All 
savage Indian. Everybody carry gun. 
And many black African, no?” ‘Then 


he’d pat me reassuringly on the shoulder. 
“Here no Indian. In Tonga, you no got 
worry. Here no bad man. We not can- 
nibal; we friendly.” 

Then, asking if I were thirsty, he would 
scale a convenient palm, gripping the 
curved trunk with his bare toes and 
walking straight up into the plumage to 
throw me down the cocoanuts. And as 
we sat by the roadside and tippled coco- 
milk, he would ask just a bit gloatingly: 

“In New York, do cocoanut tree grow 
so big as here in Tonga?” 

Tanfaeteau was typical of his people, 
for the Tongans—as I was to learn—take 
their little kingdom very seriously. 

It has a total population barely over 
25,000—a good thousand of which, being 
white, half-caste, or of some other island 
blood, can scarcely be classified as real 
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ents that she would “maintain a policy 
of the strictest neutrality” in a series of 
oficial radiograms that must have set 
many a foreign ministry to wrinkling its 
brows and wondering, “Where the dickens 
is this place?” 

But ordinarily, one finds none of the 
comic opera that one might expect from a 
tiny island kingdom. True, Tonga main- 
tains a titled nobility—partly hereditary 
and partly appointive—but the “Houeiki 
Nobeles” are really what other islanders 
might call “Chiefs,” and are accorded 
their honor (along with a salary of $150 a 
year) for the very practical political pur- 
pose of insuring their loyalty and support 
for the existing government. They affect 
no ridiculous barbaric splendor—one 
can’t very well on their salary—and 
neither does the Queen. She pays herself 
$10,000 a year, and by appointing her own 
prjnce consort as Premier adds another 
$3000 to the family income, but she 
dresses simply, and lives unostentatiously, 
with a plain white cottage for a palace and 
a weather-beaten schooner for a yacht, 
and splurges no more riotously than Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 

S aresult, Tonga 





the neat white cot- 
tages stood motion- 
less in the breezeless 
air, like trees painted 
upon a canvas. 


S_ I strolled 

ashore, to wan- 
der about the curving 
asphalt roads_ that 
meandered through 
the copra plantations, 
the natives greeted 
me in friendly Eng- 
lish. They were mag- 
nificent specimens of 
the human race, seem- 
ing even more power- 
ful than the Samoans, 
with great bull necks 
and broad, character- 
ful faces, thick ankles 
and wide rectangular 








itself prospers 
amazingly. It very 
sensibly dispenses 
with an army or a 
navy —although _ it 
can’t resist the luxury 
of a Royal Guard of 
thirty or forty mem- 
bers, and asmall brass 
band—and it gets 
along very nicely 
without any corps of 
-Ambassadors Ex- 
traordinary or Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary, 
but this is not because 
of poverty. It has 
the most complete 
system of good roads 
l’ve since seen any- 
where in the South 
Seas, the most widely 
observed’ sanitary 








feet, massive chests 





regulations, and the 








and arms like hams, 
all balanced however 
in a symmetry that 
ave them grace and a dignity of bearing. 
hey wore the usual skirts of South Sea 
costume, both men and women, usually 
of brightly-colored print-cloth, and they 
had a habit when walking of loosening 
the garment slightly to let it flap behind 
them like a regal train—an effect that 
intensified a gait which often is termed 
hereabouts “the Tonga swagger.” 
In other islands, particularly in Fiji, 
a native looks upon a white man with 
something akin to awe, but not in Tonga. 
They met one upon a plane of equality, 
as citizens of one free country meeting 
the citizen of another, and when they spoke 
of Tonga they even became a little cocky. 
There was, for instance, Tanfaeteau. 
He picked me up the first morning, a 
young student from the local govern- 
ment college, and became my guide and 
mentor during the several days that fol- 
lowed. He was always attentive, explain- 
ing the ways of his people, escorting me 
on expeditions about the island, and at all 
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Tonga natives playing the game of “Fisi 


Tongans—but it is vastly proud of its 
independence. 

It has its own flag, its own cabinet, its 
own parliament, and even its own con- 
stitution, which incidentally was drawn up 
by an early Wesleyan missionary upon 
the principles of British constitutional 
law. It is nominally a British protector- 
ate, having voluntarily requested such a 
status of its own free will, but although 
the English consul occasionally audits its 
books and approves or disapproves ex- 
penditures, Downing Street does not in- 
terfere with the self-government of Tonga. 

Like most small nations, its patriotism 
is in inverse ratio to its size. It glories in 
national holidays, celebrating such events 
as Her Majesty’s Birthday, Independence 
Day, the Crown Prince’s Birthday, Con- 
stitution Day, the Coronation of the First 
King of Tonga, the Crowning of Her 
present Majesty, and many others. And 
when the big World War broke out, little 
Tonga served notice upon all the belliger- 
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best government- 
maintained — school 
system, with free edu- 
cation for all its citizens, and with sev- 
eral colleges for both men and women. 
What’s more, it never has to borrow from 
foreign financiers, and today, when prac- 
tically every other country in the world is 
head over heels in debt, Tonga boasts a 
bank credit of £132,000. 

At the moment of my visit to Nukua- 
lofa, as fate would have it, the Queen was 
absent. 

When I called at her unpretentious 
palace, hoping for a glimpse of the only 
reigning sovereign on the Pacific Ocean, 
it was to learn that she had left in her 
private yacht the day before my arrival 
for a visit to the outlying islands of her 
domain. 

But what appeared at first to be a re- 
portial misfortune proved quite the oppo- 
site. For when I rejoined the boat, ex- 
pecting to sail for the Fijis without a 
ghimpse of: her, the mate met me with the 
news that we had changed our plans. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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n Cal- 
a ] I } S Illustrated by 
»spers E.pE FERRARI 
very 
yenses 
or a 
h it ee ; 
Ixury he I ribulations himself with smiling with his eyes. The to move where they are going and when; 
rd of result is altogether satisfactory, for those and her ability to keep her footing over 
\ 5 . ° 
mem- ~o f a Cow bo y Wh O eyes are the strange, changing blue that ground that has been burrowed to a sieve 
brass if distance and spaciousness gives to those 7 ag age a — ae a 
gets ‘i a who dwell where the mountains are ghastly death to her and her rider, is 
licely h as I urne d B u ffa O clothed with pine and the plains are swept uncanny. 
ps of H d 7 ae ] by an untainted breeze. Even the wisest of cow ponies will, at 
| Ex- erder are F acetiously In his pony he has a helper that is all times, miss footing on treacherous ground, 
finis- nn = . —'% but clairvoyant, for somehow she knows but this bay mare has never faltered or 
‘lary, I o] d in This A rticl € before the herd have made up their minds fallen. Her head is strangely reminiscent 
Sause f of her Barb ancestors, in a land where 
has on the Bison those lost mounts of the conquistadores 
plete have sacrificed beauty to utility and one 
‘oads " finds the Roman-nosed, rat-tailed a 
any- B NO h cayuse. Somehow she has retained the 
outh y ¢ ar t a tiny hooves, the short coupled compact 
idely body, the width between the eyes, and er 
itary s sensitive ears that marked the horses o 
the Mo nN tgo me ry DeSoto. In her brain, behind eyes as 
ont - softly brown and trusting as a fawn’s she 
hool has stored a knowledge of the American 
edu- bison, his ways, likes and dislikes, that is 
sev- pox ae ear if you nowhere equaled by man. 
men. wish, but frankly speak- -7p 
from ing I don’t ey is A. hon se neve HYLY smiling as he rubbed his hand 
; onfesses to having : . 
rac- what might be called a pron tee over her silken coated withers the 
Id is respectable member of Maui: An Herder admitted that to his little brown 
z <a Sane : day 1n a treé : ° 
ts a society. The dictionary calls him mare went all the credit for keeping some 
a bison, and the rest of the world twenty tons of peevish buffalo in order. 
kua- says buffalo, though I’ve heard him I must pay tribute to him too, though, 
was called various other things on occa- for to my mind the daily round of 
sion. He certainly doesn’t even stopping fights, keeping the herd to- 
lous adhere to the weekly bath idea, gether and near the fence that visit- 
only and as for a comb—. Furthermore ors may see them, is work for a man 
ean, he is possessed of the most amaz- of more than ordinary courage. 
her ingly bad disposition that I have “T suppose you round them up just 
ival ever met. And that brings us to the like cows.” I ventured, blissfully 
her official chaperon of some twenty of ignorant. ; 
these miserable beasts. “Well, not exactly. You see you 
| re- The Buffalo Herder is a slender, : gotta lead, you can’t drive ’em, or 
)po- bronzed man, burnt by sun and ) ~~ they won’t go,” the herder answered, 
ex- wind until his face all but matches and I had a mental picture of a 
ta his pony’s coat. In some past great, heavy-shouldered bison being 
the scrimmage with his temperamental Ned led along by a rope around his 
wards he has lost a number of his 7 =X oS shaggy neck. 
front teeth, and so he contents ——- ar ae fi (Continued on page 65) 
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When Will 


the 


HE Pacific Coast, the nation’s front facing the Asiatic 

shores, has a special interest in the prologue to the great 
drama beginning on the Chinese stage. For more than fifty 
years its orators and prophets have predicted the shifting of 
the world’s focus of commerce and culture from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific—when the teeming Asiatic millions should 
wake up and modernize their mode of life. Does the present 
period of unrest mark the start of the awakening? 

Hardly. China’s awakening began more than a hundred 
years ago, when the guns of British frigates forced the Cel- 
estial Empire to admit foreigners and opium, to grant con- 
cessions, to receive missionaries. Ever since then the Chin- 
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The Man Who 


a. has been civil war, fighting for the spoils of 
power between various provincial governors, for fifteen 
years, yet China’s foreign commerce has grown enormously 
during that period. How come? During the four years of 
our Civil War our foreign trade shrank continuously and 
did not revive until hostilities ceased. 

Commercially China continued to prosper, civil war not- 
withstanding, because the huge country is still in the feudal 
age. Its business life does not depend on the existence of a 
stable government because business is regulated through an 
interconnected series of merchants’ and artisans’ guilds, 
just as business was conducted in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Business disputes are settled by the guilds; custom 
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Putting a Red Mask 


UN YAT SEN, American-trained leader of the southern or 
Cantonese part of China, never got very far with his proj- 
ect of uniting the country under his banner while he relied 
on Japanese support. After his death his successors accepted 
the aid of the astute soviet leaders. Russian influence began 
to dominate Canton; it is still dominant. Russian officers 
trained the army, Russian guns and bulléts became its 
equipment. And Russian advice brought about the ridiculous 
combination of two violently opposed issues, nationalism 
and communism, in the propaganda of the Cantonese. 
You can’t be a communist and a patriot at the same time 
because communism must break down nationalistic bound- 
ary lines to succeed. You might as well try to have Senator 
Hiram Johnson manage Herbert Hoover’s campaign for the 
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What Will Be 


a HE spring sowing and building season is with us. Being 
three months old, the present year should have given 
us a fairly satisfactory indication of its intentions during 
the balance of its life. It has. It has indicated that business 
will move along at its present sedate pace until September 
when it will in all probability take a noticeable spurt. 


in Santa 
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Chinese Puzzle be Solved? 


ese giant has been stirring uneasily—and every restless 
movement left a trail of blood. Now he has one sleepy eye 
partly open—and he does not like that which he sees. 

For a century China has been slowly, very slowly chang- 
ing from a social order based on the family and the clan to 
something else. What that will be, nobody can predict with 
accuracy, but it is certain that the transitional period will 
last a long time. It took Germany more than two hundred 
years to evolve from the old Roman Empire to the modern 
republic. It will take China much longer to complete its 
process of recrystallization. ‘The present disturbance is 
merely one of a long series. 
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lly and Breeds Recklessly 


and tradition rather than formal law guide the settlement of 
other disputes. The guilds keep open all avenues of trans- 
portation except the railroads and support the financial and 
commercial structure without paying attention to the shift- 
ing governments. 

But the merchants and artisans, the students and teachers 
constitute only a tiny fraction of the population. Below 
them lies the inert mass of the peasants, the patient, reck- 
lessly breeding tillers of the soil akin to the mass of the Rus- 
sian population. The excitable mob of the cities may shout, 
shoot and demonstrate noisily, but the Chinese peasant 
keeps on sowing and reaping and breeding. Until he has 
been modernized, China’s transition will be incomplete. 
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the Yellow Face 


presidency or get Henry Mencken to become president of 
the Baptist Home Mission Society. It just isn’t done— 
except in China. 

The Russians know well enough that Chinese nationalism 
will hurt the cause of communism in the Far East, but if 
this Chinese nationalism can be turned against the British, 
if England can be further weakened by it, if it will help 
eventually to stir up revolution in India and thereby cause 
more unemployment in Lancashire, they will be content. 
They are using Chinese and Indian nationalism to 
strengthen the cause of communism in Great Britain. They 
forced a fake red mask on John Chinaman’s yellow face in 
the hope of turning England red. So far the astute soviet 
leaders seem to have succeeded remarkably. 
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Bag Next Winter? 


All the various business barometers have shown the ex- 
pected trend—slowly declining prices of nearly all commod- 
ities accompanied by stationary or slightly increasing out- 
put, falling interest rates, rising bond and stock prices. 

Let us pause here to remark that the main factor buoying 
the stock market is not higher dividends, but cheaper 
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The Pulse of the West 
LO IS NOW A BUSINESS MAN 


Below: Here 1s proof conclusive that the Redskin is becoming familiar 

with the ways of the white man. Chief Wild Eagle, tribal chief of 

the Redskins onthe Northern California Indian Reservation, 15 shown 
dictating a business letter to Miss Lola Martin, a stenographer 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
DIANA TAKES TO THE MARSHES 
Above: Mrs. J. W. Ellery and her son, William, oJ 
San Francisco at the Duckville Shooting Lodge, 
California 
THE COTTON QUEEN OF TEXAS 
Below: Photo shcws Miss Elga Daniels, the youngest 
daughter of a farmer's family of secen who has been 
ras crowned queen of Texas, after producing two and a half 
shers i bales of staple on an acre of ground. She defeated ten 
elow | OH WHERE OH WHERE HAS THE SIX-SHOOTER GONE? boys who competed against her. With the queen is F. 
reck- Below: Photo shows Jack Carothers with his bow and arrow and O. Montague, farm expert, who gave her a tip 
Rus- the four hundred pound bear he killed recently in the Big Thicket, or two on cotton cultivation 
out near Rayburn, Texas. The bear measured almost seven feet long i i 
sant and was brought down with two arrows. This 1s the first bear killed 
7 af with a bow and arrow in that section of the country since 
aa the time of the Indians 
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money. Until seasoned stocks sell on a general five-per cent 
level, the bulls will be in control of the situation. After 
that, watch your step. 

Three large industries will through the degree of their 
activity determine the course of American business this 
spring and summer. If we all buy a new bus and build a new 
house, things will be booming long before fall because peak 
activity in the motor car and building fields will galvanize 
dozens of other lines, insure maximum employment and 
largely increase the wage fund on which retailer and whole- 
saler depend. 

But no such remarkable auto-buying or building move- 
ment is in sight. Both industries will be busy, but they will 
probably drop a bit below the 1926 output. 


The third and most important factor is agriculture. If 


ry 


The Big Meadows Dam 


SIX-LINE item on the financial page of a Western 

newspaper briefly announces the completion of the 
Big Meadows dam on the Feather River, California, adding 
that this dam will increase the power company’s water 
storage by a million acre-feet. That’s all. 

The Reclamation Service was ten years building the Ele- 
phant Butte dam across the Rio Grande in New Mexico; 
the progress and completion of the work were described in 
thousands of newspaper stories and hundreds of magazine 
articles. A dam that would store more water than the 
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First 
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Where Will the Fa 


IVE years ago in these columns we urged those civic 

leaders who would like to leave an enduring monument 
to their memory to bring about the establishment of munici- 
pal, county and state forests. Now comes W. B. Greeley, 
head of the U. S. Forest Service, with a pressing invitation 
to cities, counties and states to acquire land and establish 
forests of their own because, he says, the United States 
government has gone as far as it can in preserving the 
nation’s timber supply. If more is to be done, it’s up to the 
cities and states to do it. Fifty million acres of state and 
municipal forests is the goal set by the forester. Consider- 
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the Con 


PROPOS of this matter of state forests are three meas- 
ures introduced in the California State Legislature in 
January by Senator A. H. Breed. 

Their essence is the proposal for a State Park Commission 
to exercise jurisdiction over all parks, monuments, landmark 
sites and other places of historic interest in the state of 
California. They also provide for a bond issue in the amount 
of $6,000,000 for the purpose of acquiring park properties 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Commission, 
with the proviso that State funds may be used only when 
matched by equal amounts from private gifts or other out- 
side sources. : 

By this plan a central board will care for the 13,000 acres 
of parks now in existence—a job which is handled now by 
several agencies. Again, it is provided that the Commission 
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The Pulse of the West 


the farmer gets good prices for the crops he is now planting 
or cultivating, the cities will share in his prosperity next fall, 
And the prospect for better farm prices is good. Last crop 
year the producers of wheat, cotton, corn, oats, rye, beans, 
grapes, canteloupes, rice, peanuts, barley, sweet potatoes, 
onions, apples, pears and peaches got bumped pretty hard 
because they produced too much. This year they are hold- 
ing down the acreage of the annual crops and the fruit trees 
are not likely to produce two heavy crops in succession, 
with the result that better prices for a smaller output grown 
with less cost are in prospect. 

Business in many parts of the Far West reflects the im- 
proved condition of the live stock industry. If agriculture 
has a good year on a national scale, Santa Claus will be 
overworked next December. 
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ry 


and the Booster’s Voice 


famous Assouan barrage across the Nile was one of the 
modern world’s seven wonders. 

The Big Meadow dam stores more water than the Fle- 
phant Butte structure, yet few persons even knew that it 
was being built and the item chronicling its imminent 
completion was buried on a back page. Verily, the 
stature of the Far West and of its works has grown im- 
mensely during the last decade. And with the growth of 
its works the voice of the booster has lost volume and its 
strident tone. 
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Be? 


ing the country’s wealth and timber needs, that area is not 
too large. California, Oregon and Washington alone should 
have state and municipal forests covering this area. 

The states of New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
own several hundred thousand acres of forest land. They 
know that it pays to grow trees. Let us hope that this 
knowledge will come to the Coast states before the shoe of 
a lumber shortage begins to pinch. 

Which Far Western city will be the first on the roll of 
honor and blaze the first trail in establishing a municipal 
forest? 


Western City Forest 


y yr 


the State Parks 


conduct a survey of the park needs of the entire state, as 
effective a means as could be devised to get at the facts. 
And finally, the bond issue will enable California to acquire 
the things she should preserve, to make safe for posterity 
the héritage of the state. 

That the preservation of tradition is a matter of spiritual 
moment is admitted; that the growth of our cities adds to 
the importance of providing recreational outlets for those 
who live in them cannot be denied. There remains only the 
question of method. 

It was found necessary to solve the problems of the 
National Parks ina very similar fashion. And those who can 
discern the real need for a comprehensive parks plan in 
California will be quick to endorse a program which estab- 
lishes so vital an activity upon a sound and workable basis. 


y tA 


A Wrong Census Estimate for the Far West 


CCORDING to the latest estimate of the Census 
Bureau, the eleven Far Western:states now have a popu- 
lation of 10,898,407, almost two millions more than in 1920. 
A growth of 19.1 per cent in seven years is indicated by 
these estimates, as against an increase of only 9.9 per cent 
for the rest of the country. California, Colorado and Wash- 
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ington now have over a million inhabitants each, California’s 
population reaching 4,316,000, passing Massachusetts and 
approaching the fifth state, Michigan, with a margin of only 
57,000 separating thre two. 

That’s fine, except that a count of noses at this time 
would reveal wide departures from the estimates. Arizona, 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


$25,000 FOR SWIMMING THE CATALINA CHANNEL 
Above: William Wrigley Jr., the donor of the prize, presents his certified check 
io George Young, seventeen-year-old Toronto lad, winner of the Catalina 
Island to Mainland swim. Henry O’ Byrne, Young’s trainer, is shown on 

the left 
TRY THIS ON YOUR SPARE ACRE 

Below: Opal Landon and Zoa Lake of Pasadena, California, are here shown 
tasting the fruit of the strangest farm near that city. The farm has brought 
uccess to its owner through a crop that the farmer sought to eliminate; 1. e. 

cacius. The cactus 15 used for cattle feed; for candy making and a 

host of other purposes 
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THE LARGEST DOG IN THE 
WORLD 
Below: Shanganagh, champion Irish 
W olf-Hound, 15, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, the largest dog in the world. On 
its hind legs it stands eight feet two 
inches tall and measures thirty-six 
inches atthe shoulder. The dog 1s own- 
ed by Mrs. Horatio Bonestell, of Oak- 
land, California. The photo shows 
Jack Bonestell, son of Mrs. Bonestell 
and Shanganagh 
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LOOK OUT BELOW! 


Below: Mrs. Herbert G. Messer, Lieutenant Herbert G. 
Messer and Jim Baird, son of Major Baird of Fort 


Douglas, enjoying winter sports at Salt Lake, Utah 
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for instance, has not gained the 110,000 the state is 
credited with, neither has Montana increased its popula- 
tion by 147,000 since 1920. Idaho is likewise in the same 
- boat. These states increased their population very rapidly 
during the war-induced metal and farming boom; when 
the boom collapsed, their pace slackened and has been slow 
ever since. 

On the other hand Oregon, Washington, Colorado and 
California have exceeded their estimated rate of increase by 
a large margin. It is safe to credit California with a popula- 

tion close to five millions today as against the census esti- 
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Neglecting 
THOUSAND columns of free advice are available every 
day to the women and girls whose love affairs run the 
usual stormy course, but there is not one column of counsel 
and consolation exclusively for the man. A _ thousand 
journalistic shoulders covered with georgette are offered to 
the love-lorn girl to weep on, but not one serge shoulder is 
held out invitingly for masculine amatory tears. 
Why this neglect? Does it signify that men love less in- 
tensely or more intelligently? Is it an admission of male 
superiority in the field of love? Does it signify that men 
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The Woman’s Cakewalk a 
WENTY-SIX wives of California farmers, equipped 
with pedometers, walked anaverage distance of six miles 

a day, mostly in the kitchen. One of the housewives discov- 
ered that she traveled half a mile to makeacake. By rearrang- 
ing her kitchen with the help of the farm home demonstra- 
tion worker who suggested the experiment, she found that 
she could reduce the cake distance to one-sixteenth of a mile. 
One farm mother with two small children, a flock of chickens 
and an ill-planned house to look after, covered fifteen miles 
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of the West 


mate of 4,316,000; instead of the 1,538,000 estimated by the 
Census Bureau, Washington probably has 1,800,000. Ore- 
gon has either exceeded 1,000,000 or is dangerously close to 
it, and Colorado’s estimated 1,059,000 should be lifted to 
1,200,000, bringing the total population of the Far West to 
the 11,600,000 mark. 

However, what’s the odds one way or the other? The 
factor that really counts is not quantity but quality. It’s 
much better to have a slower growth and have the individual 
life filled with contentment, aspiration and tolerance than 
to grow overly fast and speculate in real estate. 
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Problems Male 


have fewer problems with their libido, that they need no 
advice to solve them? Or is it merely a journalistic oversight? 

We would like to hear the opinion of our men readers on 
this subject. . If there is a strong enough demand for the 
service, we may be induced to engage the best available 
male sob sister to conduct a correspondence column in which 
advice is given as to the best manner of dodging alimony, of 
recognizing an impending proposal, of disentangling crossed 
wires without causing a short circuit and similar problems 
peculiar to the male. 
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nd the Man’s Jaw-Mileage 


ina day. Another woman walked a mile and three-quart«rs 
to get her breakfast; the same task for the same num- 
ber of eaters was performed in a quarter of a mile by a 
neighbor. 

The sale of pedometers to housewives should increase tre- 
mendously as a result of this investigation. The next job 
that needs to be done is the accurate measurement of the 
jaw-mileage and pressure-equivalent of business men sitting 
at “‘conferences”’. 
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Number Four: 
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when banks are closing their doors 
by the dozen in Iowa. 


GoveERNor Isaac LEE PATTERSON 
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The Honorable ISAAC LEE PATTERSON of Oregon 


REGON’S new governor does not live in the mansion the state 

provides rent free. 
are amply able to acccmmodate his six-foot-three height, Governor Isaac 
Lee Patterson and his family prefer to live on the 500-acre farm fifteen 
minutes out of Salem, the state capital. Governor Patterson knows that 
it is the master’s eye which causes the kine to wax fat,and he has no love 
for lean cattle—even with the gubernatorial mansion beckoning. So he 
stays where his eye can rest every day on his Holsteins, his Durocs, his 


Though the doors and ceilings of the mansion 


on the tall corn that feeds them, on the orderly, even rows 


of peach, pear, apple and cherry trees, on the fields of sweet clover, the 
hep yard and the loganberry vines that make the 500 acres one of the 
most productive and profitable farms in Oregon. 


KE Patterson is a native son, offspring of an Oregon pioneer, eldest of 
ten stalwart brothers and sisters. At the age of 19, in 1878, he left 


farm and walked thirty miles to Salem, an immensely tall, 


awkward green-as-grass youth with a purpose. He wanted to find a job. 


with a grocery firm where he received room and board in 


exchange for twelve hours’ work a day. Within a few weeks they added 
a weekly cash stipend to his wages. 
years later invested $1000 in the business which then belonged to A. N. 
Gilbert. The partnership of Gilbert & Patterson was so successful that 
twelve years ago the future governor could return to his first love, farming. 

The Oregon farmers have the sympathy and the understanding of the 
new governor, but he won’t coddle 
them. From his own experience he 


He put most of it away and five 





NEXT MONTH: 


Governor C. C. Young 
of the State of California 


the right kind of. 
pay in Oregon even 
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Pnterestime Westerners 





A Motion Picture Director 
of Microbes 


OME years ago, when the rest 

of the world began to realize 

that California is a truly won- 

derful place in which to live, 

Arthur C. Pillsbury, then a 
newspaper photographer, started making 
pictures of the beauty spots of the Golden 
State. He made many hundreds of them, 
probably the largest collection of photo- 
graphs of any one state ever made by one 
man. Thousands of prints from these 
pictures have been published in magazines 
and newspapers from Nome to Buenos 
Aires and admired from Timbuktu to 
Beersheba. He learned photography un- 
til making good pictures came to be to 
him like breathing to the ordinary man. 
Today he is making the smallest motion 
pictures in the world—and also, propor- 
tionately, the largest. He makes minute 
members of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, from pollen grains to bacteria, 
perform for the screen. He gathers his 
actors, selects his casts, writes their plays, 
directs the show, serves as cameraman, 
acts as his own censor and, finally, en- 
larges the pictures until the tiny ‘“‘bug”’ 
that gives us some communicable disease 
looks like a football flying through the air. 
On a glass stage not more than two inches 
long by half an inch wide he assembles 
thousands of these tiniest actors in the 
world and, while the camera looks through 
the lenses of double microscopes, makes 


PHOTO BY A. C. PILLSBURY 
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He Makes Microbes Act 
for the Camera 


zives the Trains Their 
Track 


A Pipe Carver on the 
Job 
An Entertainer in a 
Children’s Castle 


The Indian Everytody 
Knows 


She G 











the deadly germs “do their stuff.’’ With- 
out doubt he could, if he would, settle once 
for all the ancient argument as to how 
many angels could dance on the point of a 
needle. 

Seriously, Arthur Pillsbury has made 
one of the most important bacteriological 
discoveries of the age. 

He has enabled the bacteriologist to study 


( Below: The “stage? on which Arthur C. 
Pillsbury trains his microbe movie actors 
to perform and on which the new motion 
pictures are made. This stage 1s the small 
glass slide appearing in the holder in the 
center of the picture. The large disk at the 
rear is the centralized spotlight; at the right 
is the first of the two synchronized micro- 
scopes and, still further to the right but out 
of this picture, 1s the camera, peering 
through the miscropes at the bacterian actors 
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at leisure the smallest of life-destroying 
creatures, either in motion or at rest. Many 
bacteria move so rapidly that even the 
best of trained microscopists are unable 
to follow their motions, draw them clearly, 
or note their activities. Indeed, with 


many it is impossible to maintain the f 


eye-strain necessary to observe them in 
the microscope. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the study of communicable 
diseases has been this inability to become 
closely acquainted with the germ which 
caused the particular malady under in- 
vestigation. 

But Pillsbury realized that the eye of 
the camera never tires and that the lens 
of the micrescope never grows weary; s0 
he combined the two—or, rather, three, 
for he put in two microscopes, to give the 

camera a still better view of the microbes, 
With these two microscopes perfectly 
synchronized—and therein lies the secret 
of his discovery—he placed his bacterian 
actors on a glass slide, played a brilliant 
spotlight upon them and began to make 
motion pictures which have proved to be 
the surprise and delight of the world of 
scientists and physicians. 

To begin at the beginning, Pillsb ury 
had been making pictures, both “stills” 
and motion, of plant growth and flowers 
in the Yosemite Valley, where he and 
Mrs. Pillsbury spend most of their time. 
While engaged in this work he began to 
wonder just how the pollen-grain, dropped 
from the leg of the wandering bee or other 
insect, did its work of fertilizing the 
flower. The single grain of pollen is so 









C Arthur C. Pillsbury, 
discoverer of the new, and 
only successful, method of 
making microscopic motion 
pictures, a contribution of 
inestimable value to 
bacteriologists 
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small that it cannot be seen by the naked 
eye, yet it travels a distance ranging from 
a quarter of an inch to nearly an inch, 
down the inside of the stigma of the blos- 
som to reach the ovary which it is to con- 
vert into a capsule filled with seeds. It 
moves hundreds of thousands of times 
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its own length to attain its final resting 
place, and meet destruction, in the heart 
of the flower. 

At first the photographer attempted to 
make this picture by splitting the stigma 
of the sweet pea blossom, introducing the 
pollen grains and then photographing 
the activities of these grains within the 
actual flower. Owing to lack of contrast- 
ing colors he was unable to do this but, 
not discouraged, he placed the pollen 
grains in the microscope slide and, with 
microscopes and camera trained on them, 
injected into the field a fraction of a drop 
of a fluid which he had made, the chemi- 
cal duplicate of the liquid in the stigma 
of the flower. He believed that this 
fluid was the source of stimulus for all 
the activities of the pollen grain. At 
the very second at which this liquid 
touched the pollen grains they began to 
move about, to swell, and finally to pro- 
ject the minute tubes of protoplasm with 
which the flower is fertilized. ‘There the 
photographer had before him, on a tiny 
glass plate, a reproduction of the begin- 
ning of life in all plants. 


|= was something never seen be- 
fore, and the botany department of 
the University of California became so 
interested that Pillsbury was invited to 
conduct his experiments in that depart- 
ment at Berkeley. There he has been, 
developing and improving the first suc- 
cessful microscopic motion-picture in- 
strument yet devised, and making hun- 
dreds of feet of film of bacteria, harmless 
and harmful, removing all that screen of 
privacy which for so long has protected 
the microbe from peering eyes. But while 
he was still engaged on the pictures of the 
pollen grain and its life-work he dis- 
covered a method whereby he makes 
visible, in the motion picture, the nucleus, 
the center of life, in each grain. ‘This, 
too, never had been seen, either with the 
microscope or with the unaided eye. 

Heretofore, it has been impossible to 
synchronize microscope and camera to the 
extent that motion pictures of bacterial 
life in action could be made, the results al- 
ways being indistinct and unsatisfactory. 
Now the picture of the smallest bacteria, 
moving so rapidly that the human eye is 
barely able to follow it, may be enlarged 
110,000 times and still remain as clear 
on the screen as it would be were it 
quiescent beneath the most powerful 
microscope. 

Not the least of the values of the dis- 
covery is that it will enable bacteriologists 
to study at their leisure the effects of vari- 
ous drugs and bacteriophages on the 
germs of disease. 

“T believe this discovery will be of in- 
estimable value in bacteriology and prob- 
ably will lead to much greater knowledge 
of communicable diseases, their cause, 
prevention and cure,” said Pillsbury to 
the writer. Then he added: “This in- 


vention is to be dedicated to educational 
purposes. 


I could not think of even at- 
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Interesting Westerners 








It’s a man’s job, requiring strength, quick decision, action and a mechanical turn, 
but Mrs. Etta M. Hopkins has demonstrated these qualifications to the satisfaction of 


the Great Northern Railroad for thirteen years. 
until midnight in Fort Wright interlocking tower near Spokane, Washington. 
like an arsenal, doesn’t it? These levers demand strong-arm methods. 


She 1s on duty daily from four o'clock 
Looks 
Mrs. Hopkins 


throws them with ease and accuracy, giving the trains their track 


tempting to make money out of it. I will 
not commercialize it.” 

That is the attitude of the Californian 
who, saying he is not a scientist, yet has 
made one of the most important contri- 
butions to the science of medicine 

H. H. Dunn. 
? ? ? 


The Lady and the Levers 


WO railroads leave Spokane, 

Washington, over a double track 
to the Spokane river west of the city, then 
follow a single track over a trestle to Fort 
Wright interlocker, just outside the city 
limits, where the two lines diverge, one 
going south to Portland, the other west 
to Seattle. Fort Wright interlocking 
tower is manned by a woman; manned 
figuratively and literally, for an inter- 
locking position is considered a man’s job. 
It calls for strength, quick decision, action 
and a mechanical turn. For more than 
thirteen years Mrs. Etta M. Hopkins has 
demonstrated these qualifications to the 
satisfaction of the Great Northern Rail- 
road. Every day in the year she faces the 
tower’s twenty-four brilliantly hued le- 
vers, for trains must run. 

Mrs. Hopkins throws with ease and 
vigor the levers which open, close and 
lock switches and derails; throws other 
levers which raise and lower signals; 
closes gaping switch points. A switch 
across the Spokane river and six signals 
are electrically operated, the balance of 
the levers are “strong-arm”. In fact, 
she tells the trains where to head in and 
they obey her. 
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Trains do not stop at Fort Wright. 
As they whiz by, bearing their loads of 
humanity and industrial wealth, Mrs. 
Hopkins copies and hands up train orders. 
The orders and messages are placed in 
slender hoops and held up by the opera- 
tor as the trains thunder by, trainmen and 
engine men running their arms through 
the hoops. She gives silk trains, laden 
with cargoes running into billions of dol- 
lars, their track and orders. Giant en- 
gines worth enormous sums obey her. 
There’s a reason: “Safety always” is the 
interlocker’s purpose. It is a sure inven- 
tion; signals and switches act in conjunc- 
tion and a signal will not respond until 
the proper route is set, yet an operator at 
such a point has need at all times for a 
clear head and discerning judgment. One 
feature of the plant is a time lock that 
ticks for a whole minute and says as 
plainly as machinery can say, “Take your 
time, take your time.” The operator can- 
not change the line-up from one track to 
another until the time lock has run down. 

While throwing the levers is inside work, 
conditions sometimes arise when it be- 
comes necessary to spike a switch. Mrs. 
Hopkins grabs the spike maul and spikes, 
throws the track by hand and spikes the 
switch. Trains must not be delayed! 

A corner cupboard contains tools, tor- 
pedoes, fusees and varied colored flags. 

The interlocking tower has windows 
on all sides, giving the operator a clear 
view. Many a passing stranger looks 
with curiosity at the pipe lines connect- 
ing levers to switches and signals, and 
comes into the tower to glimpse the in- 
terior. To the uninitiated the array of 
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levers which throw switches and signals 
and the indicators which show the exact 

osition of the trains seem a puzzle. Mrs. 
Hopkins smiles as she works with speed 
and skill. She is on duty from four P. M. 
until midnight. Lonely? No. The 
jeweled yard with its various colored 
lights—rubies, emeralds and topaz—makes 
conversation with a language all its own. 
The constant click of the telegraph is 
music. And the bells! A bell may an- 
nounce a train coming from the east, an- 
other a train from the west. A bell may 
impart the news that a train has just left 
the city, that it has passed a certain street 
or has left the double track and is on the 
bridge. Hanging in a row, lighted and 
ready for service, are three lanterns, red, 
orange and white, each color conveying 
its own particular message to the passing 
train. Yes, even colors talk on a railroad. 
And there are the whistle signals. A train 
across the bridge may tell just which 
track it wants by a combination of 
whistles. The rule book holds a long list 
of whistle phrases. Even torpedoes bark 
their orders to the passing train. ‘The 
mystic language of the railroad! 

Mrs. Hopkins is also a farmer. Oregon 
land which she homesteaded through 
years of privation and hardship now 
yields its quota of golden grain. She is a 
devoted mother, the sole support of three 
children, Blanche, in her first year at 
college; Jack, eleven; Marguerite, four. 
Said freckle-faced Jack the other day, 
gazing disdainfully at my Ford, “I’m 
going to buy my mother a Packard.” 
And no doubt he will. 

Grace W. Hircucock. 


t t 


The Pipe Maker 



















HERBERT PHOTOS 
INC. 


(For generations the Loder family of pipe 
makers 1n Vienna has furnished the most 
celebrated workers in this craft in all the 
world. Otto Loder left his homeland and 
came to Los Angeles a few years ago but 
he did not leave his fame behind him. 
Since establishing his residence in the West 
Loder has followed his craft and from the 
beginning has been kept busy with orders. 
The camera found him absorbed in carving 
an eagle’s claw pipe bowl from meerschaum 
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@ Entrance to the Magic 
Castle and the Land 
of Make- Believe 


C Miss 
Josephine 
Kipple 


Her Magic Castle Holds the 
Key to Wonderland 
es )LDEN-HAIRED princesses, 


fairy princes, Little Boy Blues, 
Red Riding Hoods and many other char- 
acters, vividly impersonated by Josephine 
Kipple, fascinate the rows of wee folk who 
crowd the Magic Castle Theatre recently 
established in one of Denver’s largest de- 
partment stores. 

While busy mothers shop at leisure their 
tiny tots are entertained by dainty Miss 
Kipple who has won unusual success with 
her acting and playwriting in this new 
field of store service. From eleven until 
half past four o’clock, five days 
a week, she brings her youthful 
audience under the spell of 
Mother Goose and the world of 
fantasy and not only keeps the 
children entertained but teaches them 
subtle lessons in character-building. She 
fashions costumes for her co-workers, 
writes playlets for special occasions and 
makes all of her work outstanding. 

The Magic Castle, built of heavy can- 
vas, occupies space on one of the upper 
floors and is arranged and equipped like 
any modern Little Theatre. It is so popu- 
lar that long lines await admittance at 
almost every hour of the day. 

When she was a sophomore in high 
school Josephine Kipple found the re- 
sponsibility of supporting her family rest- 
ing upon her shoulders, as her father died 
SET 
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and left her mother with several small 
children. Josephine at once became a 
stenographer and for some years sup- 
ported her mother, brothers and sisters. 
Her imagination and love of self-expres- 
sion, however, caused her to leave her 
typewriter and dictation book and _be- 
come a pioneer in this new phase of de- 
partment store development. 

The mystical yet clean and wholesome 
entertainment which she provides for the 
children who come to the Magic Castle 
makes her distinctive among Colorado 
artists. AGNES WriGHT SPRING 


' ’ : 
You Carry His Picture 








HERBERT 
PHOTOS 
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€ That is, you do if you happen to have a 
five-cent piece in your pocket, for this very 
serous representative of one of America’s 
first families 1s no less a personage than 
Chief Two Guns White Calf. He belongs 
to the Blackfeet Tribe of Montana, and 
his likeness is embossed on every “buf- 
falo nickel.” The Chief was selected as 
model for the coin sculpture after a nation- 
wide search by government officials for ahead 
that would be typical of the American Indian 
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The West at Washington 


Dr. John W. Summers, 
Banker, Farmer and Member 
of Congress, is a Solid 
Citizen of a Great 
Agricultural Community 


HEN the writer was a 

small boy there were a few 

geographical names that 

fascinated him by their 

typography and_ sound. 
Among them were Samarkand, Timbuc- 
too, Bagdad and Walla Walla. And one 
happy morning the boy awoke in Walla 
Walla in very truth. The others still 
remain in dreamland, but the boy having 
seen Walla Wallla has always had faith 
in the three other cities of romance in- 
spired by name. And he has discovered 
that the hypnotism of Walla Walla as an 
appellation was not singular in its effect 
upon him. 


Years ago there was a pensive sty 


and wondering farm boy in 
Indiana. As the meaning of his 
dog-eared geography began to 
penetrate, it inspired him with 
a triple ambition, which he 
dared not hope might ever be 
realized—but he did fancy that 
it might happen that one day he would see 
Kansas, the then wonder-cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul—and Walla Walla. 
In time he saw all three and was greatly 
rejoiced at his good fortune. Kansas and 
the Twin Cities were all that he had 
dreamed they might be, but Walla Walla 
was far more than the fascination of its 
name; it was irresistible. And John W. 
Summers pitched his tent by its limpid 
canals, ate of its luscious cherries, inhaled 
its dust, gazed in awe upon the Snake 
river—truly sliding along like a snake— 
speculated on the mysteries of the Blue 
Mountains and became of Walla Walla as 
naturally as he was born. 


i es euphonious Walla Walla, 
John W. Summers was loved in 
return. And as a substantial testimonial 
of that love the Walla Walla district elected 
him to Congress. And so here he is, an 
august lawmaker of the Great Republic be- 
cause of the lure of a name of romance and 
adventure. Several times has he been re- 
elected, with majorities increasing at such 
a rate that if something doesn’t happen 
his majority will be greater than the en- 
tire vote of the district. But something is 
more than likely to happen. For the 
rumor runs in Washington that the chan- 
ces are good that the next senator from 
Washington state will be Summers of 
Walla Walla—and he can start the per- 
centage increase all over again. Anyway 


Senator Dill’s term approaches its end, 
his successor must be elected in 1928— 
and there is Summers. 


Why look farther? 


[SUNSET 


As the biographer examines Summers’ 
career he is impressed by the way it has 
been laid out by fate for the allurement 
of votes. In the first place he is—or was— 
a doctor. Now, to be a doctor in good 
standing is a distinction in itself—almost 
as much in a civilized community as a 
Medicine Man among the original Walla 
Wallas. But the by-product sobriquet of 
“Doc” that goes with it is of even greater 
electoral value. The inferiority complex 
causes the common man great satisfac- 
tion when he addresses a distinguished 
man as “Doc.” It is an inoffensive way 
of expressing the vernacular version of 






















@Our hero is 
more of a 
farmer than 
anything else 


the insuppressible belief of Americans that 
all men are born free and equal—espe- 
cially equal. All the more so if the “Doc” 
is a man of solid achievements and real 
dignity. Our essential republicanism is 
reasserted when we learn that our “Doc” 
has traveled and studied abroad and that 
he is no correspondence school healer. 
Here is a man of science and sagacity who 
has viewed royalty, “once-overed” the 
effete lands of Europe and still prefers 
Walla Walla and democracy. And yet 
can be called “Doc”. Before leaving this 
phase of the subject I would explain that 
it doesn’t cheapen Dr. Summers to call 
him “Doc”. He is too solid a citizen for 
that. And a banker, too. When you 
sobriquet a banker-doctor you do it 
with ample mental reservations for all 
levity. 

Not that I would give the impression 
that Dr. Summers is too much of a ban- 
ker; rather, he is just enough. Just 
enough to share in the benefits without 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 


SunsET’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


suffering from the penalties of member- 
ship in that awe-inspiring guild. 

Thus far our sketch reveals Dr. Summers 
as a solid citizen, but there remain to be 
presented certain facts that draw him 
close to the great agricultural community. 
He has been an extensive apple grower. 
There is no occasion to dwell on the signifi- 
cance of the perfect form of the verb. 
Suffice it to say that it establishes between 
him and many people in the great state of 
Washington the bond that is forged only 
in the fire of common sufferings. As if 
that were not enough to endear him to the 
people of his great state—especially the 
east side (and the next senator belongs to 
the east side)—he is identified with the 
soil by his ownership of two or three thou- 
sand acres of wheat land which he has in- 
dustriously and persistently, not to say 
stubbornly, farmed despite successive 
failures of McNary-Haugen legislation. 
Probably our hero is more of a farmer 
than anything else. And that doesn’t 
hurt him at election time or any 
other. Born and raised on a farm, 
he loves farming. Retrospectively 
he loves the old-fashioned simple- 
life sort of farming; prospectively 
he loves the more complex futur- 
= istic farming, wherein the farmer 

shall sit beside his fig-tree and 
conduct his farming with push- 
buttons. 


O much does he love the 

country that in one vacation 
between sessions of Congress 
he went out into Virginia incog and 
hired himself out as a farmhand. And 
got away with it. The sorely pressed 
farmer viewed him as heaven-sent aid. 
“Goldarn it’, he said, “‘after the first day’s 
work, “if you aint one of them old- 
fashioned hands that we used to have be- 
fore the war.” And the farmer chuckled 
to think that this Class 1 farm laborer 
asked nothing but his board. Why the 
man would have been cheap at $25 a 
month! The new hand made only one 
stipulation and that was that he should 
not be required to milk. In his time he 
had milked a million cows more or less, 
but he feared that long years of no prac- 
tice would result in lame hands. But one 
night the farmer was away and the cow 
had to be milked, and so Summers gal- 
lantly offered to overlook the “provided” 
clause in his contract. He made the ap- 
proach on the right side all right but—. 
Well, Summers was too good on the whole 
to be fired. 

That was a great vacation. The con- 
gressman was renewed in health and 
spirits and was ahead the amount of his 
board. Besides, it strengthened his faith 
(Continued on page 78) 
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(A twenty-thousand-dollar house hangs over the edge of 
this road. Now, where would you put the garage 
if not in the garret? 
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* Conducted by .* 
LILLIAN FERGUSON 


(Ingenious and in- 
teresting example of 
the graceful way in 
which two garages 
may be tucked into 
the top story of a 
house on a_ steep 
hillside. What if 
the limousine does 
rest above the piano? 
Drive right in. But 
this sort of thing 
wasn't being done 
with Dobbin in 
grandfather's day 


Garages in the Garret 


OU men go on upstairs and get in 
the car while I am putting on my 
coat and hat,” said the hostess. I 
started in wonderment, as the injunction 
seemed to imply that we were about to 
embark in an aeroplane from the roof. 
We were seated in a beautiful big room 
whose windows, six feet across, framed a 
lovely picture of gardens, backed by the 
stately Santa Monica mountains. Below 
the windows the hillside dropped sheerly a 
hundred feet to an arroyo lined with euca- 
lyptus trees. Turning toward the south, 
one’s eyes swept the bowered homes of the 
city itself, then on over the Riviera-like 
setting of hills to a tiny splotch of blue, 
shimmering in the sunlight a dozen miles 
away. It was when I glimpsed this little 
patch of the Pacific that I had expressed 
a wish to drive to the beach; then had 
followed the command above quoted. 
“Don’t look so nervous. Come on,” 
said the host with a grin. I followed him. 
One flight up and we were in the billiard 
room, then in a broad entrance hall. An- 
othef catpeted stair and we emerged into 
a garage. A handsome dustless limousine 
(Continued on page 76) 
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‘Residence 


(The Italian type of 
architecture, when repro- 
duced in its plainest form, 
has a stateliness so severe 
that it seems to hold a 
haughty aloofness from the 
world. In charming con- 
trast to this 1s the inter- 
pretation by Charles W. 
Ertz, architect of Port- 
land, Oregon. Flere 1s 
felt the Italian influence 
in its most gracious and 
inviting mood. Above is 
a rear view. The gardens 
slope toward the East 
Moreland Golf Links in 
three terraces, with pools 
and gorgeous flowers and 
shrubbery, the work of an 
expert in landscaping; the 
garden walls are a deli- 
cate pink stucco 
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( Detail of street entrance ‘o the Ertz 
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home in the suburb of East 
Moreland. The outside stucco 1s alight chocolate color. An archel 
doorway in a curved ‘ower 1s characterisiic of the Latin countries 


Western Homes and Gardens 
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Living-Room in the Home of Charles WY. Ertz 





@ The Italian fireplace 1n the 
living-room, executed in cast 
Stone, has the appearance of age, 
accomplished by means of a 
wash that darkened the pores in 
the cement. A bust of Dante, 
candelabrum and an old copper 
kettle adorn the mantel. Screens 
are of wrought-iron, hinged at 
the sides like gates. As the ceil- 
ing 15 eighteen feet high the grate 
was raised fourteen inches from 
the floor. A fire pit, sunk eight 
inches, and the four draught 
holes seen in the picture, make 
for perfect efficiency. Walls are 
of rough plaster polychromed in 
soft colors 


(In an upper hall is an arched 

balcony overlooking the living- 

room. The drapery here is a 

rare and beautiful specimen of 

Japanese embroidery, white silk 

swans tn raised design upon a 
red silk background 
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(Above: Curved cement 
stucco wall in apricot 
tint, gate a grayish old 
blue, in colorful contrast 
to the green of lawn and 
shrubs. Garden of Mrs. 
E. W. Halliday, Santa 
Monica, California 


Western Homes and Gardens 











The 
Garden Wall 
aS a 
Decorative 
Unit 


Photos by C. A. Byers 
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( Below: Wall light gray 
with rough-troweled stucco 
finish; black wrought-iron 
gate approached by; flag- 
stones from the street; ef- 
fective planting. Garden. 
of Arthur. H.. Braly, Los 
Angeles, California 








enough that her nerves were so jumpy. 
After all it was only a spring storm. 

But in the middle of the night she woke 
suddenly, just as.she used to do at the 
sound of a tearful little voice from the 
children’s bed, only now it was as if the 
storm beating with wet insistent hands 
against her window was calling her—for 
what? 

She had turned on the light by her bed 
and was rising, when, as if led by some 
evil power her eyes turned to the dresser, 
where Fay’s picture had stood. With a 
little sob she dropped back upon her pil- 
lows, “I won’t go,” she said angrily, aloud 
“T couid never make it in this storm and 
anyway there’s no need. The Holiday 
house is right up the hill back o’ the cabin. 
She’d go up there when she saw the water 
gettin’ up.” 

She lay down again but not to sleep. 
There were so many things to think about 
when you woke in the night. There was 
Dan; his great love for Elinor; their life 
together to which they were looking for- 
ward with such eagerness and then sud- 
denly as if an evil fog had lifted from her 
mind Bessie knew that most of all there 
was Elinor. Not the cool self sufficient 
Elinor of the “absolute independence” 
but Elinor, the girl who knew so little of 
the long, long road ahead, Elinor, whose 
right it still was to be looked after, to be 
mothered. What if Elinor had been 
wrong? All kids were wrong at times. 
You didn’t stop caring for a child just be- 
cause it had displeased you. 


— got quickly out of bed and 
into her clothes. She’d call the 
police station, ask them just to have a look 
—no she couldn’t do that. Telephone 
wires were down and besides the San 
Dimas was outside the city limits. She 
couldn’t ask the men in the block to walk 
to the Wash on such a night just because 
the storm had set her imagining accidents 
that hadn’t happened. As she argued she 
was getting into her rain coat, finding her 
little electric torch, running downstairs. 

If when she got to the Wash she found 
the cabin dark, as she was sure it would be, 
she would know that Elinor had gone up 
the hill to the Holiday’s as a sensible girl 
like Elinor would do. But if there was a 
light, then she would get Tim Pratt, whose 
house was nearest to the Wash on the city 
side, and who had a boat, to row across to 
the cabin and get Elinor. 

Once outside the storm no _ longer 
seemed calling her. Instead it ran shriek- 
ing at her, wrapped her in icy sheets of 
blinding rain, tried to force her back. 
Somehow she made the half-mile to the 
end of River Street and turned into the 
old road to the Wash. The flooded road, 
pitted treacherously with holes which 
brought her to her knees time and again, 
was a nightmare of trial, but she kept on. 
If she could make the Pratt house all 
would be well. 

Old Mrs. Pratt, roused from her bed by 
Bessie’s knock, opened the door with a 
cry of amazement. “My lan’, if you 
don’t look like you’d rained down! When 
I heard you knock I thought it was Tim, 
though son's lookin’ for him tonight. 
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Statue Stuff 


(Continued from page 19) 


He went down the San Dimas in the boat, 
*bout noon to see what the storm had done 
to the lower farm an’ I reckon he thought 
best to stay the night with the tenant. 
What? Somebody in the old cabin? Sho! 
They wouldn’t stay when they saw the 
water raisin’. You're goin’ on! Woman, 
you can’t! The water’s up to—” 

Bessie’s choked little cry cut the words 
short. Staring through the slackening 
rain her blue eyes had caught something 
that Mrs. Pratt’s dim old ones could not 
see; the faint yellow blur of a lighted 
window out there in the foaming’ waters 
of the Wash. 

The next instant Bessie was running 
down the road. As she ran she was seeing, 
as plainly as if she stood beside it, the sag- 


My Little Fig Tree 


By ANNE ZUKER 


All through the winter 

My little fig tree 

Has worn her gray gown 

So circumspectly. 

But Spring breezes coax her, 
Spring suns are warm! 
After the rain 

And the wind and the storm, 
She stands like a dancer 

On a Hokusai fan 

In posture ecstatic, 

Of exquisite plan. 

Each branch has a leaf 

Like the delicate hand 
Upflung by a Geisha 

Of Hokusai’s land. 


ging, crumbled foundation of the old 
cabin. It was almost a miracle that it had 
withstood the flood this long. It might go 
at any moment now. Elinor’s light could 
not be seen from the Holiday’s house on 
the other side of the Wash. No cry for 
help would carry above the storm. 

But another cry, a cry from the past, 
was ringing in Bessie’s brain, “The old 
boat in the gravel pit—. If it’s only still 
there—” 

The abandoned old pit lay a little back 
from the Wash, separated from it by a 
high wall of earth and rock over which the 
flood had not passed. There was always 
shallow water in it and as she scrambled 
to the top of the ridge, by the light of her 
little torch she could see the boat, resting 
on the dark pool, a rotting rope securing 
it to a timber of the old rock crusher 
above. 

With a little sob of gratitude Bessie 
seized the rope, throwing all her strength 
into the pull. Slowly the boat, small and 
light, came up. Thank God the old oars 
were still in it! Holding fast to the boat 
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she pushed it down the embankment into 
the Wash. Then cautiously she climbed 
in and headed toward the cabin. 

And now the real struggle began. Those 
moments of battle with the rushing cur- 
rent that tossed and whirled the frail old 
boat; moments in which it seemed that the 
little craft could not possibly keep afloat 
another instant. were hours to the frantic 
woman, and then, mitaculously it seemed, 
there was the cabin window,- deep in 
water, a terrifying slant to the roof show- 
ing that the old foundation had begun to 
give way. 

Bessie bumped the boat against the 
cabin door. ‘‘EI’nor,” she shouted. “You 
in there?” 

Elinor’s voice, quivering with amaze- 
ment and relief, answered from the win- 
dow: “I’m here. I didn’t dream there was 
any danger—then all at once the flood 
was here. I can’t swim—.” 

“Climb out the window,” Bessie or- 
dered tersely. “Door’s jammed—driit- 
wood. Quick. The current’s somepin’ 
awful. I can’t hold the boat much longer.” 

But Elinor had left the window and was 
moving about in the flooded room. 

“Elinor,” screamed Bessie. ‘‘Whyn’t 
you come? I—tell you—can’t hold—.” 
Endurance strained to the limit by the 
last hour was giving way. There was a 
queer feeling in her head that made every- 
thing seem unreal. The wind’s shriek was 
like a human shout in her ears. Elinor’s 
light was a golden blur, bobbing about 
like a signaling lantern, now far away, now 
coming nearer. 

Elinor stepped through the window, a 
great flat package in her arms. “My 
work,” she said breathlessly, “I couldn’t 
leave it.” 

“Jump in, quick,” Bessie gasped. She 
stood up to her arm-pits in the water be- 
side the little boat that plunged like some 
maddened animal, straining with all her 
might to hold it against the terrific on- 
rush of the flood. 

“Leave that junk. No room for it,” she 
commanded. 

“Oh, but—” 

“Pile in—quick,” screamed Bessie. She 
let go the boat with one hand and pushed 
the hesitating, bewildered girl forward. 
“The little torch is on the seat; keep it go- 
ing and steer for the old rock crusher at 
your right. Good-bye.” 

“But—you?” gasped Elinor. 

“Staying,” Bessie said briefly. ‘The 
* wreck won’t hold us both. Oh, go, 

Oo!” 


_ Elinor was speaking and the 
quiver had gone from her voice, 
“Not without you,” she said calmly. 

“El’nor!” Bessie was sobbing now. 
“Don’t be a fool. I’m—old. I aint needed 
—but you and Dan—all life before you— 
together—.” 

“Don’t,” Elinor said in a_ tortured 
whisper. She put one hand to her eyes as 
if shutting out a vision to which she dare 
pot yield, with the other she clasped her 
cherished work to her breast. “Mother,” 
she pleaded, “can’t you see that it’s you 
who must go back—to Dan? He doesn’t 
know it but he needs you more than he 
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does me. He merely gave himself to me, 
but he was given to you. And mothers,” 
said Elinor of the absolute independence, 
“must hold on to their children because 
the children need them so.” 

Bessie gave a little gasp. But, of 
course, Elinor hadn’t really said those 
words. They were only imaginary like 
the shouting and the lantern that seemed 
coming nearer. It was nearer! And it 
wasn’t Elinor’s light. It— 

Suddenly Elinor gave a cry, “Some 
one’s calling—and there’s a light—.” 

A boat Bio against theirs. The 
voice of Tim Pratt came out of the storm; 
“Fer the love o’ God, what ye doin’ here? 
Climb in my boat while 1 stiddy her. 
Can’t you see the old shack’s goin’? We 
gotta get clear of ’er or she'll ketch us 
when she goes down. “Iwas a mighty 
lucky thing for you that I got worried about 
leavin’ ma and rowed home this a-way.” 

An hour later Bessie opened the door 
of old Mrs. Pratt’s coziest bedroom to 
admit Elinor, who carried a big package 
in her arms. 

“My lan’s, did you stick to that after 
all?” amazed Bessie. “I’d forgot all about 
the thing.” 

“T didn’t,” said Elinor, happily. She 
began undoing the wrappings with tender 
little touches. 


Statue Stuff: 


“Why,” exclaimed Bessie, “if you aint 
wrapped it in the oil cloth from the cabin 
table.” 

“Yes, I did that when—when I real- 
ized how high the water was. You see I 
thought—if no one came in time, this 
might be found—after—and if I put the 
oil cloth around it, maybe the water 
wouldn’t hurt it so much. I just couldn’t 
bear having you lose it.” 

“Me lose it?” 


a DID it for you,” Elinor said with 
shy pride. She held out her gift 
and Bessie saw a big canvas, Fay’s dear 
child-face; every curl; every feature; 
every ruffle of the pink organdie, exactly 
as in the old photograph which lay 
against the painting. 

“You see,” hurried Elinor, “I was so 
sorry for the foolish things I said about 
copying the picture for the book, and 
when you spoke about wanting an en- 
largement I tried to offer but you left the 
room and when I left the next morning 
you had gone to the store so I couldn’t 
ask you for the photograph. I wrote a 
note and stuck it in the mirror. I thought 
since we had talked about the enlarge- 
ment you would guess why I needed the 
picture, though r did want awfully to 
have it a surprise. I meant to explain, 





Edith Letts Dunn 


though, when you came to the cabin that 
afternoon, but I got so absorbed in getting 
settled I forgot until you had gone. [ 
called after you but you did not hear and | 
was coming in the next day to tell you 
about it and then the raincame. Oh, I hope 
you haven’t worried. And now,” she put 
a loving arm about Bessie, “now that you 
have the painting I thought—I hoped— 
that perhaps you would feel that you 
could let me keep the photograph. You 
see, I love Fay, Mrs. Conley. Working 
over the picture has made us acquainted. 
It’s just as if she was my very own dear 
little sister. I never had one, you know, 
and, you see, her picture would be a tiny 
bit like having her. I don’t know if you 
will understand but it seems as if I must 
hold on to Fay.” 

Bessie Conley’s blue eyes, abrim with 
tears, hid themselves on Elinor’s firm 
young shoulder. When she raised them, 
many moments later, the light of a great 
contentment was shining through their 
mist. 


‘CTX LIN’R,” she whispered tenderly, 

“T aint a bit afraid, now, to trust 

ou with Dan and Dan’s children to be. 

tll be a big job but—” with a little 

laugh, “excuse my sayin’ it, you know 
your Statue Stuff.” 





The End of the 


this business. There even seemed to be a 
slight spark of admiration in the official’s 
eyes as Casco finished. 

“You can’t give anyone a deed to that 
abandoned old gravel. pit,” the sheriff 
told Coot, “because you can’t hold title 
to an unpatented claim, but I suppose if 
Casco wants to pay you twenty dollars for 
a quit claim to surface improvements, 
that’s his business. If he files a relocation 
on that worthless old mine, he can hold it 
a year anyhow. I'll fix it that way.” 

The sheriff drew a printed form from 
his desk and after many references to an 
ancient map, filled in the blank spaces. 
Casco, proud of his own legal knowledge, 
inked his thumb and pressed it on the 
space provided for his signature. The 
sheriff and old Coot signed as witnesses 
and Casco passed over the twenty dollars. 


~~ post this notice somewhere on 
that claim,” the sheriff directed, 
“and no one can take the land away from 
you until the year is up. All other 
rights have lapsed and anything you find 
on the claim belongs to you.” 

Casco’s pockets, as always, were full of 
fishing tackle. Coot had said that the 
old mine was located on a stream in 
which there were fish and Casco knew if 
that were so he need have no worries 
about his commissary. Coot led the way 
across a couple of miles of the valley’s 
level floor and as their ancient steeds 
began to puff at the steep rise of the trail 
that wound up a brush-clothed buttress 
of the mountains, Casco’s own spirits 
rose. The hills that had been shrouded 


in a blue veil of mystery when viewed 
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(Continued from page 25) 


from the hot streets of the little town be- 
gan to take on a miniature semblance of 
Casco’s own beloved mountains. The 
knobby, stunted firs acquired girth and 
height as the altitude increased, pussy 
willows shed their floss on crystal pools 
whence nesting quail whirred away at the 
riders’ approach. Casco began again to 
feel content. This was the life! 

And when old Coot halted his heaving 
mount on a rocky hog back and indicated 
their destination, Casco’s last doubt 
vanished in a wave of satisfaction. He 
had not thought to find any such place as 
this in the low country. Below him lay a 
forest-rimmed pocket through which a 
sizable stream chuckled on its way to the 
low lands. And at some far distant time, 
before the stream had cut so deep into 
the hills, the pocket had held a gravel 
bank of great depth. Then men had 
come, digging ditches and laying pipes 
to concentrate the force of the little 
stream against the mountain side. Much 
work had been done. Where the gravel 
bank had been, a great hole yawned—the 
brook now meandered over barren bed- 
rock Rotting buildings still clung des- 
perately to the hillside—a second growth 
of fragrant fir that sprang from heaps of 
boulders strove to heal this man-made 
scar in the forest. It was a mine, all 
right. Casco had seen many like it and 
he was satisfied with his bargain. He said 
as much. 

“Ye-ah,” Coot agreed, “they’s a 
chance to make a strike here yit. Some 
fellers laugh at this mine here but she 
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ainbow 


aint all worked out. I could allus pan a 
little in the crick.” 

Casco nodded. He was all business now 
as he slid from his saddle and tacked his 
location notice to a tree at the edge of the 
high cut bank. Nor did he demur when 
Coot declared that he must get back to 
town. Casco was glad to be alone that he 
might gloat over his new affluence. 


“T STAYIN’ here for coupla days,” he 
said, “you keepin’ quiet when you 
gittin’ back to town? Huh?” Coot agreed 
glibly as he turned the horses’ heads back 
up the trail. 

Casco was alone. He clambered gin- 
gerly down the shelving bank into the cut 
and made a tentative survey of the creek. 
As Coot had said, fish were plentiful. 
Casco moved in a rosy aura of anticipa- 
tion. He was not only once again a 
landed proprietor but he actually owned 
part of a trout stream where he could fish 
to his heart’s content. He thought once 
of what Jenny might do when she dis- 
covered his absence. She might also at 
the same time miss that twenty dollar 
bill. But what matter. He, Casco Billy, 
an experienced mountainman, had not 
known of this isolated spot so close to 
town. How could Jenny ever search him 
out? After he had enjoyed himself for a 
while he would fill his pockets with gold 
and go back to town. That would quiet 
the ire of his spouse. 

. With these pleasant dreams for com- 
pany, Casco idly fished and lazed along 
the stream for hours. But at last the 
lowering sun gave him pause. He’d bet- 
ter be getting up the bank and making 
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camp for the night. And as he wound up 
his line, his idle gaze fell on the rusty hy- 
draulic monitor that, weighted with 
a ton of boulders against the thrust of 
water that fell into the penstock high up 
the mountain, still stood in the gravel pit. 
Water dripped steadily from the four inch 
muzzle pointing like a field gun at the 
gravel bank. Someone had turned the 
water into the penstock up by the cabins. 
Interested, Casco gazed around and read, 
with canny woodcraft, the cause of this. 


RACES of a little fire, month old 

tracks in the sand, pencilled names 
on the barrel of the huge pipe all told him 
that some party of youthful hunters had 
strayed into this little known canyon and 
had opened the head valve, perhaps curious 
to see how the thing worked. But this was 


of no moment except as it started €asco’s.. 


thoughts along a new track. If that moni- 
tor would work, he would turn # on the 
gravel bank in the morning and see what 
would happen. 
few grains of gold yet remaining in that 
gravel and even a small amount of the 
yellow metal would help his finances. 
Such a wholesale method of mining was 
immeasurably easier than searching the 
bedrock or sniping among the boulders. 
And as Casco stood there, idly planning, 
his heart skipped a beat. A strident voice 
hailed him from the top of the gravel 


ank: 

“Casco Bill! You gittin’ up here! Qua 
kum! Dam quick you startin’ now.” 

Casco’s first coherent thought was to 
wonder how Jenny had so quickly corral- 
led him and as if in answer she yelled: 

“You t’inkin’ you dam smart stealin’ 
money but I hearin’ dem ola Coot braggin’ 
when he git drunk an’ I trompin’ him ’til 
he tell all about it.” Her wrath too great 
for expression in the white man’s tongue, 
Jenny launched into her native Wylackie 
while her errant husband stood paralyzed, 
his scalp prickling at the crackling 
anathema that seared the air. And then 
there appeared beside the irate Amazon a 
lengthy person with a billy-goat coun- 
tenance that Casco identified as belong- 
ing to old Judge Horton. Jenny had her- 
self enlisted the aid of the law this time. 
But now Jenny stooped for breath and 
Casco heard: 

“In th’ name of th’ law, Casco Billy, I 
arrest ye fer robbery, grand larceny and 
embezzlement. Don’t ye try 
torun away or by heck, I'll 
plug ye in th’ belly!” 

The cornered fugitive 
glared wildly around him. 
He was trapped in that 
gravel pit. Nemesis guarded 
the logical exit; any attempt 
to scuttle across the bedrock 
floor of the old wash would 
surely draw the lethal fire of 
the law. His would-be cap- 
tors continued their discourse 
without stop. Whenever one 

aused to inhale, the trem- 
Liane culprit could clearly 
make out the commands of 
the other. Always it was 
the same—come up the bank 
and surrender or meet death 
in attempted escape. Jenny 
invariably added _ horrifying 
details that turned Casco’s 
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blood to water but she did-not seem to dif- 
ferentiate between her spouse’s escape and 
his surrender. She apparently meant to 
annihilate him in any case. Casco was 
bluffed into inactivity. He should have at 
once made a rapid get-away when he saw 
the wrathy limb of the law searching along 
the edge of the gravel pit for a safe place 
to clamber down but iF own brain had 
ceased to function. It was not the result 
of a thought-out plan but merély. an- in- 
stinct of desperation that made Casco 
grip the hand wheel Of the valye*and 
whirl it open. 
Although Casco+ had seen “hydraulic 
monitors in action he gazed astonished at 
the destructive force he had unleashed. 
It happened that thé muzzle of the pipe 
was trained on the gravel bank a. few 
feet below where Jenny and the Judge 


were then ens and as the loose gravel: 


and sand cascaded upward the two on the 
bank were deluged in a wave of muddy 
spray. 

“Hyar! Hyar! You Casco! Don’t ye 
dare turn that pipe on me! I'll have the 
law on ye fer assaultin’ an officer!” 

It was the old judge who was yelling. 
Casco’s flesh crawled at realization of 
what he had done. He certainly had 
burned his bridges this time. If the two 
on the bank ever got within reach of him, 
it would mean murder, Casco was sure. 
He sprang for the hand wheel and attemp- 
ted to turn off the water, intending at 
last to make a break for it across the boa 
rock, regardless of possible shots from the 
irate justice. -But the wheel would not 
budge. The screen at the head of the 
penstock had, no doubt, rusted away and 
a torrent of gravel that had settled in the 
pipe was rushing down with the water. 
Nothing short of dynamite would have 
turned that wheel now. 

And then, to make matters worse, an 
accident happened, something that Casco 
had heard of but never seen. A sizable 
stone, propelled by the fluid force behind 
it, reached the nozzle of the great giant 
and stuck there, deflecting the stream 
sidewise much as the water in a garden 
sprinkler is turned. The huge pipe turned 
instantly on its ball-and-socket joint, 
yanking away from Casco’s frenzied 
clutch. He knew what would happen 


now. Stories of men who had been killed 
by monitors that had gotten out of con- 
trol flashed through his mind. 


Casco 
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ducked down behind the barricade of 
stones that weighted the monster to the 
bedrock just as the great nozzle whizzed 
over his head. 

Any fear that Casco had known before 
was as nothing to that which now gripped 
him. The nozzle was whirling as a rotary 
sprinkler whirls, gaining momentum every 
second. Nothing weaker than steel dared 
take the force of the blow that pipe could 
deliver. And fifty yards from its base, 
the pipe was laying down an aqueous bar- 
rage that nothing of flesh and blood could 
penetrate. A shower of stones flew into 
the air with the vicious song of explodin 
shrapnel. A decrepit shack that had 
once been the powder house vanished in 
a whirl of flying timber as the stream 
struck it; a torrent of mud and sand be- 
gan to roar down the old tail-race. 


AS long as the fugitive squatted below 
the sweep of that runaway pipe he 
was safe from-immediate harm. Casco 
knew that it was now impossible to escape 
by running. Before he could get a half 
dozert rods he would be knocked over like 
a shot rabbit. Gibbering with inarticulate 
fear; Casco crouched beneath that whirl- 
ing death. The only clear thought he 
salvaged from the wreck of his senses was 
that Jenny. and old Judge Horton cou!d 
go to hell—Casco had all the trouble he 
wanted right there in that gravel pit. 

Trapped like a rat by the humming 
death above him, but now coming to a 
calm realization that he was safe so long 
as he neither raised his head into the 
plane of the whirling pipe nor attempted 
to penetrate that -imprisoning barrage, 
Casco’s wits began again to function. 
He couldn’t get out, it was true. But 
neither could his pursuers get in to him! 
Casco could see them, raging impotently 
on the bank above the range of the de- 
pressed nozzle and yelling commands. he 
could not hear. And with this knowledge 
of temporary safety there came an over- 
whelming desire to get even on these two 
persons who had made him so much 
trouble. 

On occasion, Casco was possessed of a 
wealth of vituperation that belied his 
usual meek attitude. In rebound, as it 
were, from the depths of terror into which 
the runaway nozzle had plunged him, 
Casco began now to tell Jenny and the 
old Judge just what he thought of them. 
And he grinned happily as he 
saw their shock of surprise at 
the things he said. The judge 
was speechless and for a few 
moments even Jenny ceased 
making war medicine and 
gazed at Casco as one does at 
some weird, unknown animal. 
Casco elaborated: 

“You gittin’ off my land or 
I goin’ turn dem hose on 
you,” he yelled, “Dis place, 
he’s my minin’ claim an’ I] 
aint goin’ have people comin’ 
here an’ makin’ trouble. You 
gittin’ now, damn quick!” 

Apparently this was news. 
Casco grinned as he saw the 
astonished expression of his 
auditors. The Judge gazed 
around, bewildered, and as 
his eyes spotted thenoticethat 
Casco had posted, he walked 
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N OLD-FASHIONED 
window in John 
Trulson’s original home, 
in North Main Street 
at Princeton, Illinois, is 
the inspiration of the above painting. 


The Trulson home was built in 1892 and 
finished throughout with Liquid Granite. In 
35 years the beautiful parquet floors have 
been refinished only once. 


But the real story of Liquid Granite’s dura- 
bility is told by a window sill in an upstairs 
room at which two generations of children 
have played. 


The window has a west exposure where it 
is subjected to the blistering rays of the 
summer sun. Many times have sleet and 







Only 
a window sill- 
but what a storp 
it tells 


snow encrusted the sill 
during winter nights when 
the window has been open. 


In all these years the var- 
nished surface has not been 
refinished—and today, after nearly two 
generations of service, the thin protective 
film of Liquid Granite retains its original 
luster and beauty, unmarred by even a 
single hair-line crack. 


Here is varnish that wears. On woodwork 
it lasts a lifetime. On floors it withstands 
millions of steps and years of abuse. It is 
the kind of varnish your floors need. 


A Berry dealer near you sells and guarantees 
Liquid Granite. Buy it, use it, and you will 
find that it cuts refinishing costs in half. 


BERRY BROTHERS 





Detroit, Mich. Si G u id G Van ] [ 2 ‘Walkerville, Ont. 


London, S. E. 15, Hatcham Road at Old Kent Road; Paris, 54 Rue de Paris Charenton; 
Berlin, W 9, Potsdamerstrasse 13; Turin, 10 Via Arcivescovado 
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over to it. Casco saw him reading and 

though he could not hear what the Tins 

told Jenny, he knew that the representa- 

tive of the law felt that his feet were slip- 
ing. It was clearly apparent that the 

Judge was now somewhat dubious as to 
is rights in this controversy. 

Casco’s spirits rose and he gleefully 

added further and sharper directions 
about the procedure he wanted the tres- 
passers to follow, drawing freely on his 
own experience for quotations from the 
remarks of various white men who had 
discovered Casco himself meandering 
over their holdings. The Judge was non- 
plussed, there was no doubt of it. Casco, 
allowing his enthusiasm to outweigh his 
judgment, was sure that Jenny was also. 
His spouse stood silent, gazing in actual 
horror at this new being she seemed to 
have discovered in 
the person of her al- 
ways meek _lord. 
Then she suddenly 
appeared to think of 
something. Casco 
should have known 
that Jenny always did 
think of something. 


ENNY turned 

abruptly away 
from the bank and 
out of Casco’s sight. 
He hoped she was 
going to mount and 
ride away. He didn’t 
care if he never saw 
her again, Casco 
fairly bubbled, he was 
so happy. And then 
catastrophe fell—de- 
scended with such a 
sickening thud that 
Casco knelt on the 
wet rocks without 
power to move a sin- 
gle muscle as_ he 
realized, too late, 
what had happened. 

He had forgotten 
all about the valve at 
the head of the penstock, where the ditch 
was turned into the great pipe. And as 
the monitor ceased its lethal whirl and 
became again an inanimate, rusty tube 
with a few drops of water dripping past 
the stone that had caused the runaway, 
Casco was overwhelmed by a wave of 
nausea. Jenny had shut off the water 
from the ditch! Casco straightened up— 
turned to run, and then slowly faced 
about. 

“You Casco! You come up hyar, or by 
heck, I’ll put a hole in ye!” Casco’s eyes 
bulged at the size of the ancient revolver 
the old Judge was pointing at him. Pre- 
vious paralysis was as nothing to this. He 
wanted to obey that stern command but 
his leaden feet would not leave the 
ground. 

“Git a movin’!”’ the judge yelled and 
Casco vainly tried. 

But now Jenny had reappeared. The 
water safely shut off, she had returned to 
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take a hand in this momentous capture. 
The lady’s wrath made her over eager. 
She had no intention of waiting for Casco 
to climb up the bank and tamely surren- 
der. The irate amazon intended to carry 
the battle to her liege lord. And Casco, 
horrified, mulled over the things he had 
told his spouse while he was safely en- 
sconced behind that watery barrage. 
Jenny began to descend, clutching at the 
steel sides of the slippery pipe for suppoft. 
Casco gazed, well aware of his impending 
doom but powerless to prevent. 

Jenny came down a step or two, slipped, 
clutched wildly at the pipe for support 
and lit astraddle of it, finding nothing 
on its slick sides for her frantic hands 
to grasp. The next scene was an excel- 
lent imitation of a playful child sliding 
down a polished banister except that on 


I Do Not Envy You 


By Criare Poistey Harrison. 


I do not envy you 


Who dwell in cities. I 


ning looked upon a sapphire sky. 
I saw the sun rise over far blue mountain tops; 
I saw a glorious cloud take sacrament 
From out a snow-fed lake, in rock-rimmed chalice pent, 
And held mile high within the reverend hands 
Of a great western Alp, who blessed the drops. 
The soft hymn of the forest was like waves on distant strands. 


On clear, still nights 


I watch white stars weave dramas, splendor-laid. 
Orion walks with stately steps the lofty colonnade. 


I do not envy you 
Who dwell in cities. 


Jenny’s countenance there was no expres- 
sion of pleasure. There was no time to 
move, even had Casco’s dazed brain fully 
grasped the course of events. Jenny’s 
weight was considerable—the pipe drop- 
ped at a fearful angle for a hundred feet. 
Casco’s presence as a buffer no doubt 
saved the life of his spouse but nearly 
cost him his own. Jenny struck him feet 
first and Casco dropped into crashing 
darkness. 

Casco awoke all at once, like a cat. 
Bruised muscles that felt as if they were 
tearing apart forbade physical movement 
but the daze had cleared from his brain. 
He was conscious that he was surrounded 
by a hullabaloo seemingly as great as 
that made by the whirling monitor. He 
opened one cautious eye and found that 
he lay in a soppy puddle where his sliding 
spouse had catapulted him. The mark of 
Jenny’s muddy shoes were yet on the 
front of Casco’s shirt. No wonder his 
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lungs drank in air as a fish drinks water, 

But the argument? Casco gingerly 
turned his head, not willing as yet to in- 
form the world that he had regained con- 
sciousness and saw Jenny reluctantly 
yielding to the grasp of Judge Horton. 

“I goin’ stomp dem Casco good,” 
Jenny was raving, “I goin’ learn dem ola 
fool to set here and call me all kinda 
names. I goin—” 


et up! Ye tarnal fool,” old Hor- 
ton yelped, “aint I told ye forty 
times that this claim belongs to Casco. 
It aint no matter whut ye say, he owns it 
’cordin’ to that sign on the tree. That 
notice is certified to by the sheriff of this 
county. He kin have the law on us fer 
assaultin’ and batterin’ him.” 

“T aint carin’ any’bout dem salt an’ 
batter. I goin’ make 
hash outa dem 
Casco,” Jenny howl- 
ed as she yanked 
loose. Casco forced 
his aching bones to 
stiffen, ready for a 
leap to safety, but the 
Judge’s next exasper- 
ated statement gave 
him pause. 

“But I told ye 
Casco had struck it 
rich, ye ravin’ old 
catamaran!” the 
Judge stuttered, 
“‘When that pipe was 
runnin’ away it 
knocked over the old 
powder house an’ if 
ye’d used yer eyes 
’stid o’ tryin’ to kill 
Casco ye’d have seen 
whut fell down with 
the timbers.” He 
pointed at a bulging 
canvas bag at his 
feet. 

“They’s a coupla 
thousand dollars in 
gold dust in that 
sack. I dunno who th’ 
heck hid it in th’ powder house, but it was 
there and nobody aint goin’ to be able to 
take it away from Casco. He got this 
claim legal and everything on it belongs 
to him.” Jenny went limp as this in- 
formation slowly seeped past the insanity 
of her anger, her staring eyes were unable 
to turn from the bag. Gold! A sack of 
it! Casco promptly sat up. His course 
was clear now. 

“You gittin’ up there and ketchin’ dem 
horses, you Jenny,” said Casco, “You 
makin’ too much trouble already. I gotta 
git dem gold back to town an’ I bin too 
tired to walk. We git goin’ now.” 

They did so, Jenny obeying every direc- 
tion of her lord and master in stupefied 
silence while the now friendly Judge kept 
up a chatter of conversation which Casco 
answered as befitted the dignity of a mine 
owner who had made his strike by reason 
of his own shrewdness and herculean 
efforts. 
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There are few hard tasks left 
in the home which electricity 
cannot do at trifling cost. You 
will find the G-E monogram 
on many electrical household 
conveniences. It is a guarantee 
of excellence as well as a 


Ask your electric company or dealer to help 


you select the labor-saving electrical appli- ; 
ances best snited for your home. mark of service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 









mind which believes whatever it is told 
with a straight face. I rested on my hus- 
band’s early experience of farm life; and 


when he said, “Don’t nudge them or 
they'll kick the radiator,” I nosed in 
among those mules with exceeding 


politeness and caution. 

And then, as the car crawled in mule- 
surrounded dust, a hard-pressed voice 
beside me growled, “My God, if I only 
had the wheel!” 

My credulity sank before my anger. 1 
bumped those mules aside, honking per- 
sistently but without effect. 

“Never mind the horn,” said the voice, 
this time with a chuckle, “They think 
it’s just another mule!” 

Contract-breaking behavior in such 
crises may be forgiven. But it’s an excel- 
lent rule, all the same, and the slogan, 
“Let the Driver Drive,” should be neatly 
printed on a card and distributed to 
every married couple purchasing an 
automobile. 

It happens that neither of us is in the 
least domestic, and neither of us is in the 
least mechanical. On this score we are 
quits, which simplifies our motor rela- 
tions considerably. On other points we 
run counter to many of the assumptions 
of sex characteristics—which is a way 
experience has of doing. 

The woman writer I mentioned, who 
holds that housewifely instincts are 
transferred to car-wifeliness, maintains 
that it is the woman driver whose car is 
kept clean and polished, and who remem- 
bers to have water put into the batteries 
every week. It happens that both of us 
are job-holders, so that time for currying 
the flanks of our General Six is limited. 
But when His Nibs comes home from a 
trip, he is very likely to remark: “It’s 
about time that car went to the laundry. 

Where did you pick up all that mud 
anyway?” And it is he who brings it 
home, shining like a black mirror. 
On the other hand, I am not detail- 
minded. I run out of gas. I run out of gas 
in totally uninhabited places, disproving 


The Woman at the Wheel 


(Continued from page 31) 


forever the great American legend that 
there are service stations every hundred 
yards on the entire surface of our con- 
tinent. I run out of gas at midnight, 
coming home from a party alone without 
a purse, and stall on the street car tracks. 
This weakness serves to keep me humble. 
But then, it is my husband and he alone 
who has left the ignition on over night 
and left me, rushing out to keep an 
appointment, with a dead battery. This 
helps to bring us even. 

Il am the smoother driver in traffic, 
because I have quick and accurate vision 
and no “nerves.” I would be a much 
better taxi-cab driver than His Nibs. 
But when it comes to narrow roads with 
an edge, over which one must hang two 
fenders in order to let another machine 
pass, I deserve all the profane comments | 
receive. I am always deeply ashamed 
when I get out and find that I have left 
at least a foot of leeway. His Nibs, with 
the “intuition” which comes of long 
habitude to horse-drawn vehicles, knows 
precisely the relation of the road to the 
wheels, and brings us accurately to the 
Jast solid inch of a thousand-foot drop. 


OR the same reason, he won my 

amazed admiration by backing into 
a parallel parking space just the length of 
the car, the first time he ever tried it. 
“T’ve backed wagons before you were 
born,” he said. I’ve never caught up 
with him in mastery of this feat. [ 
always fall a flushed and _perspiring 
victim to stage fright, with the illusion 
of hundreds.of motorists and pedestrians 
ceasing to heed the call of their own 
affairs in order to ridicule my efforts. 
try to look as if I had just remembered 
an appointment somewhere else, drive 
five blocks to park in a less congested 
section—and walk back. 

This same familiarity with animals 
makes the man in our case very hard on 
machinery, however. He cannot quite 
believe that the car is inanimate. When 





it fails to respond, he yanks at levers 
and grinds gears with blood in his eye. 
He will not really admit that man simply 
has to be polite to his machines. It is 
only the anatomy of the thing which 
keeps him from twisting its tail or 
blowing in its ear when it balks. I think if 
he were lost he would “give it its head” 
in the expectation that the car would find 
its own way back to the garage. I am 
secretly aware that the car likes me best. 
I never swear at it. 

In all these differences we are not the 
“man driver” and the “woman driver” 
but just two drivers. If a hundred other 
wives sat down in a quiet hour to make a 
similar analysis, we all might come at the 
truth that lies between our sudden 
elevation by statistics to pre-eminence 
as safe and careful drivers, and the 
familiar caustic, ‘‘Wouldn’t you just 
know that was a woman at the wheel?” 

To make this confession complete, I 
must add that we both hate to change 
tires. But whereas my husband will 
deliberately ruin an inner tube by driving 
on a “flat” five miles to a garage,-I “sit 
by the side of the road,” very ready to be 
helped by any man who pauses to render 
chivalrous assistance. I am physically 
quite able to change a tire. I merely 
hate it. Does this brand me as an incom- 
plete feminist? Not quite, for I make no 
pretense of helplessness, and acknowledge 
my own meanness for the poor thing it is. 
But like the rest of the race, I am some- 
times guilty of ignoring a principle when 
it interferes with comfort. That is a 
human failing. Maybe, if His Nibs were a 
woman, he too would save both his inner 
tube and his hands by waiting for chiv- 
alrous assistance—if he thought he could 
get it. After all, when the automobile 
is accused of wrecking the morals of the 
nation, leading our young people astray 
with the otherwise unascertainable con- 
sciousness of sex attraction, and stimu- 
lating the crime wave, it may well bear 

the onus of my own peccadillo, my bit of 
petty graft from the masculine tradition. 





Hurrah for Crime! 


ups and replenish the exchequer. The 
commission recommends that a new law 
specifically compel the courts to begin 
trial within thirty days after the accused 
has entered his plea unless it be shown 
through affirmative proof that the ends 
of justice require more time, the facts 
proving the necessity for the delay to be 
spread upon the court records. 

A thirty-day limit also is recommended 
for the hearing of all appeals, the period 
to begin with the filing of the transcript. 
The time for filing an appeal is to be re- 
duced from sixty to thirty days and 
various other changes designed to speed 
up the proceedings are proposed. In the 
opinion of peace officers and judges the 
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speed provisions are perhaps the most 
important part of the recommendations. 

The peace officers would also like to see 
three changes in the conduct of the trial. 
They want to give the prosecuting attor- 
ney the right to comment on the failure 
of the defendant to take the stand and 
explain why and how he didn’t do it; 
they want to compel the bandit to give 
notice at the time of his plea that he will 
rely on an alibi as his principal defense, 
as the police find it very difficult to check 
up the movements and antecedents of 
alibi witnesses produced at the last 
moment during the trial; and the peace 
‘APRIL 
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officers want the law changed to enable a 
majority of a jury to bring in a verdict 
instead of requiring unanimous agreement 
among all twelve,—cases involving cap- 
ital punishment excepted. 

That modern defense of all undisciplin- 
ed characters, insanity, proved a tough 
nut for the commission. The best the 
members could do with it was the recom- 
mendation that juries be allowed to bring 
in a verdict of “Not guilty by reason of 
insanity” and that the defendant be given 
the right to make a like plea, the issue of 
igsanity to be determined separately. If 
a defendant is found insane, the com- 
mission recommends his commitment to a 
state institution for the criminally insane 
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on the order of Harry Thaw’s favorite 
retreat, Matteawan. Of course the far 
western states would have to build in- 
stitutions of this character before crim- 
inally insane persons could be committed 
to them. At present neither California 
nor any other far western state has such 
an asylum. 

Having speeded up the trial and appeal, 
the commission turns its attention to the 
punishment. It does not advocate cruel 
or harsh penalties; it does not favor repeal 
of the law which enables the judge to 
place a defendant on probation and save 
him from the disgrace of having “done 
time”’, but it wants the probation system 
confined to first offenders and so planned 
as to exclude all repeaters and professional 
criminals from its benefits. Neither does 
the commission believe that a burglar 
carrying a loaded revolver, a_ bandit 
poking a gun in the ribs of a peaceful 
citizen should be turned loose with a 
warning not to do it again. The com- 
mission wants the professional criminal 
and the gun-toter to get a taste of the 
penitentiary. 

A good, long taste, at that. Under the 
present California law the determination 
of the length of time any prisoner shall 
serve is taken from the trial judge and 
given to the State Board of Prison Di- 
rectors who also have the right to turn 
any prisoner loose on parole. The com- 
mission does not want to. change this 
system, but it proposes that certain 
abuses be remedied by fixing legal min- 
imum limits of punishment for various 
classes of offenders. For instance, the 
commission believes that no convict sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment should be 
paroled until he has served twenty-five 
years. For those potential murderers 
who cairy a gun at the time of the com- 
mission of the crime, ten years should be 
the minimum, and seven years for the 
chronic offenders, according to the report 





Hurrah for Crime! 





It seems almost certain that the Cal- 
ifornia legislature will enact most of these 
recommendations into law. American 
society, having during the last twenty 
years abolished the straight-jacket, flog- 
ging and other forms of torture in American 
prison, having turned many prisons into 
pleasant, warm, sheltered places provid- 
ing education and recreation in addition 
to detention, is swinging away from the 
belief that the habitual criminal is the 
unwilling product of his environment and 
heredity. Defied by the organized crim- 
inals, watching the increasing use of 
machine guns by outlaws, faced with the 
necessity of transporting valuables in 
armored cars and seeing the Marines 
called out to guard the mails, the average 
citizen is rapidly getting to the point 
of favoring drumhead  courts-martial 
and summary executions of criminals 
caught red-handed. New York has already 
adopted stringent provisions of the kind 
favored by the California commission; 
other states are preparing to rush the 
criminal through the courts to the pen- 
itentiary with greater speed and for 
longer terms, hoping that this method 
will curb the activities of the lawbreakers 
through fear. 


NDOUBTEDLY it will—if new 

laws can bring about greater 
speed and certainty of punishment. 
But—what good would a whole volume 
of new laws do, for instance, in Chicago 
where the entire law-enforcement ma- 
chinery has almost come to a stand- 
still because its bearings are full of the 
emery dust of corruption? What good 
will more laws do if the district attorney 
consorts with bootleggers and is con- 
stantly full of their wares, if he selects 
many deputies of his own type and allows 
the conduct of his office to become a 
stench in the nostrils of the community? 
What can more laws accomplish in a case 
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of this kind, a case not at all rare o 
isolated? 

Tracing it round the circle, the entire | 
crime problem comes home to roost in : 
the bosom of the family. As the twig is | 
bent, so is the tree inclined. If it is too! : 
much trouble for father and mother to | 
do the bending in the right direction, if 
no bending is done because the family 
is broken up, the scion will run wild, § 
Nobody has yet found a successful sub- f 
stitute for discipline. If it is not supplied | 
in childhood, society in self-defense ap. |) 
plies it during adolescence and maturity 
with rods of steel and nooses of hemp. 

More than ever in its history America 
today needs discipline. The home must 
supply it, and the home—so it unfortu- 
nately appears,—won’t. It does not by 
example instil obedience to the law. On 
the contrary, in millions of homes evasion 
of the law is held up as something smart, 
the splendid ethical teachings of the schools 
are laughed to scorn and expediency is 
set up as the best principle of conduct. 

No, the country won’t go to the bow- 
wows. It’s too sound, too young, too 
robust to be attacked by dry rot or blue 
mold. But it will continue to have ten 
times the number of European murders, 
thirty times the European ratio of pro- 
perty crimes-while it continues to pass 
more laws only to disregard them con- 
temptuously; it will proceed to enact ex- 
cellent statutes and then elect men who 
will close an eye and a half when their 
favorites break the law. 

With better national and private dis- 
cipline we could abolish two-thirds of our 
criminal laws, fire half of our police forces 
and reduce the volume of crime two- 
thirds. But since discipline is a slow and 
painful educational process, the measures 
advocated by the California commission, 
if rigidly enforced, should enable the state 
to offer more effective resistance to or- 
ganized crime. 
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When Joe Woods Cracked His Whip 


In 1923 the Oregon Trail Association, 
La Grande Commercial Club and the Pen- 
dleton Round-up Association selected 
Woods to drive the thoroughbrace which 
carried President and Mrs. Harding from 
Meacham Station to the top of the Blue 
Mountains, during dedication of Harding 
Park. This was the greatest road cele- 
bration ever held in the West. 

When the Presidential train arrived at 
Meacham secret service men inspected 
the stage. One turned to Walter Mea- 
cham, Sec’y of Old Oregon Trail Associa- 
tion, inquiring if the dangerous looking 
old rattletrap had been provided for the 
President to ride in. Assured that it was, 
the secret service man proposed that he 
furnish men to lead the six wild looking 
broncs. 

“We don’t lead bunch-grass broncs in 
this country,” Meacham informed him. 
“Don’t get too near those horses, either, 
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(Continued from page 23) 


or Joe Woods will clip off your eyebrows 
with his lash.” 

The President and Mrs. Harding en- 
tered the Concord, pleased to ride be- 
hind the famous old whip. With his old 
time skill and flourish Woods rolled the 
Concord-and-six up stiff, winding grades 
to the place of dedication, making his 
name and driving ability a matter of 
newspaper comment the world over. 

But Woods was not thinking of fame. 
His thoroughbrace was rolling over a 
familiar trail. To his care was entrusted 
precious cargo, to be pulled through 
without accident on scheduled time—and 
he did it. 

Joe Wood’s most prized possessions are 
three pictures: A photo of President Hard- 
ing; an autographed photo of Mrs. Hard- 
ing and Laddie Boy, the President’s dog; 
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and one of Mrs. Harding, seated on the 
old thoroughbrace beside Woods. The 
three were sent to the old driver by Mrs. 
Harding after the President’s death. On 
the latter picture she inscribed: 


“To Mr. Joe Woods: 
In memory of a happy day 
at Meacham. 
Florence Kling Harding.” 


During the annual Pendleton Round-up 
Woods always heads the parade proces- 
sion, driving his thoroughbrace and six. 
The multitudinous roar from thousands 
of Eastern and Western throats as they 
watch him pass the grandstand is music 
to his ears, bringing a dry smile to his lips. 

He knows his admirers are paying 
tribute, not to himself alone as last of 
the Overland stage drivers, but to all his 
old companions of the profession who have 
passed into the Great Beyond. 
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Mrs. Four Passenger Two Window Sedan 





( In a comparatively short time the Lincoln has won the decided favor 
of the most critical motor car buyers in America—those to whom price 
nd-up 

saiieas is of secondary consideration. (| This preference has increased steadily 
d six. from the very date when it became a product of the Ford Motor Com- 
sands pany—with the resources of the Ford organization available for its devel- 


they d ae : ; 
opment. (J One substantial reason for the Lincoln's increasing popularity is 


music 
s lips. the fact that there are no yearly or periodic models, while all improvements 


aying are made with the thought of having them adaptable to cars in service. 
ist of 
ill his e ; ; 

A six-brake system is now standard on Lincoln cars 


»y have 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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“Oh, do they just follow you?” As 
you see my stupidity was enormous. 

” “Well, you see they’ve got short tem- 
pers, and short memories, and they’re 


kinda short-sighted too, so all you have 


) todo is to make ’em mad, then they chase 
» you. Then you just run for the place you 
' want ’em to go and lose ’em in the brush.” 


Merciful Heaven! One might just as 
well speak of losing a tank in the brush, 
for a bison has the same destructive 
powers and a great deal more speed for all 
his ungainly appearance. More than 
that, the herder’s statement was later 
backed up by government officials, and 
no matter what my attitude was before, 
I simply couldn’t doubt their word. 
Though I’ll admit that at first I had my 
own private opinion of any one who 
would tell a tale like that. 

Short tempered a bison surely is, for he 
seldom waits for provocation when he 
charges. Either he does or he doesn’t, 
more likely the former. All one has to 
do is to appear within his range of vision, 
his perennial peeve takes care of the rest. 
His eyesight is best at short distances, 
and only this failing permits the herder 
to escape with his life when he “loses ’em 
in the brush”. For he can scurry into a 
thicket of scrub willow and watch the herd 
stampeding in all directions until they 
have forgotten what the excitement was 
about and lain down to chew their cuds in 
peace. 

As for their fights, a buffalo has a skull 
that would do credit to a wall of rock. 
In his fights it is his only weapon until 


Lord of the Plains 


(Continued from page 39) 


his opponent has gone down; then, with 
his sharp, out-curving horns he ends the 
duel. Two battling bulls stand some 
forty feet apart, then as though they had 
both received some silent signal they 
charge, meeting the rush with the great 
pad of matted hair and the sheer strength 
of bony plates, head on. This continues 
at times for more than a day until one 
goes down. The rest of the battle is 
thoroughly unpleasant and affects me 
much the same as the first time I saw a 
polar bear eat a fish he had caught. They 
don’t do it nicely, it’s a thoroughly messy 
process. 


FRIEND of mine, an old Indian 
trader, was one of the intrepid ones 

who rode the buffalo roundup in nineteen 
ten. I say nineteen ten for it began then, 
though it lasted for three years. The oc- 
casion was the purchase by the Canadian 
Government of a herd. The animals were 
taken from the Flathead reservation in 
Montana and shipped north, but the 
process was hardly as simple as it sounds. 
On one occasion the riders sat down 
to their dinner with a sigh of relief, for 
they had the necessary number of animals 
bottled up in a small, blind canyon, and a 
guard kept watch at the mouth. On the 
next day they could begin the work of 
transporting them to the nearest railroad. 
But morning told a different tale, for 
from the rocky sides of the gulch the 
apparently trapped animals had dug a 






pathway with their sharp hooves and de- 

poe even to the weakest calf. So it 
egan all over again. 

Another time one of the men was seized 


by an inspiration. From the strongest 
material obtainable they. would build a 
vehicle somewhat like a lunch wagon, into 
this they would drive the animals one at 
atime. Then they could be easily moved 
to the point of entrainment. It sounded 
erfect, and the buffalo cage was built. 
lhe only thing wrong with the plan was 
the missing of cues by the main per- 
formers. A sizable bull was selected, and 
into the wagon he went, but he simply 
neglected to stop and went right on 
through. The rest of the herd followed 
and left behind their sadly disillusioned 
would-be captors. 

The old trader confesses to having 
spent many a day in a tree, kept there by 
an irate bull who posted himself within 
charging distance of its base, and remained 
there until dusk or outside interference 
diverted his attention. At one time I 
heard the doubt expressed that a stone 
wall would seriously inconvenience a buf- 
falo intent upon going somewhere. 

Well, perhaps that’s enough about 
bison. As I said before, I don’t like them. 
They’re too dirty and cross, and are far 
too destructive to be pets or neighbors. 
I do know of one that is said to be tame, 
though. He is supposed to answer to the 
name of Buster. Does Buster seem right 
to you for sixteen hundred pounds of bad 
disposition? It isn’t adequate, quite— 
not to me! 





Lion Hunting for a 


of his mastery of every situation. The 
tracks are followed, studied and examined. 
Only darkness halts them on their way. 

Relentlessly they pick up the trail at 
dawn, fighting their way 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Then I loaded my gun—I carry it un- 
loaded you know; it’s the safest way. Be- 





through rugged country. 
Then, of a sudden, the bark- 
ing of the dogs, a swishing of 
brush, a roar—the lion is 
treed. 

The hunter’s first thought 
is of his dogs. Oftentimes he 
ties them first, with one eye 
cocked on thé couching beast 
in the tree. Then a shot, 
and nine times out of ten the 
lion drops dead at his feet. 

“Don’t think it’s always 
that easy,” Bruce explains. 
“Let me tell you of one time 
—my closest call. It was 
up in El Dorado county, in 
August ’21. Three dogs and 
I had trailed lion tracks for 
twenty-five miles that day. 
We were high up—on the 
crest of a ridge. The dogs 
treed the lion in a big old 
cedar. To play safe I tied 
the dogs first because I 
wouldn’t want a dying lion to 
get the best of them. 
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( Along the shores of Lake Keechelus the most beautiful views of 
Snoqualmie Pass highway are obtained. This sheet of water lying 
six miles east of the summit of Snoqualmie Pass 1s one of the 
favorite summer resorts of Washington motorists 
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fore I could cock it I saw the limb sway- 
ing. Bang it went and down came limb 
and lion and all. 

“He almost fell on top of Pete, my old- 
est dog. Leashed as he was, 
Pete went after him. And 
like all lions when they are 
cornered, he rolled right over 
on his back—their favorite 
fighting position so they can 
use their teeth and claws. In 
a jiffy he had Pete’s ear in 
his mouth. The dog yelped 
with pain. 

“There wasn’t a second to 
lose. I stuck out my gun 
and jumped forward. And 
that minute I slipped on a 
mound of pine needles and— 
fell right on top of that 
roaring lion! 

“There was only one chance 
I had. I saw the big paw 
come up at me. There wasn’t 
a second to lose, either. I 
poked the gun right up to his 
nose and pulled the trigger. 
That was the end of that lion. 

“A close call, you say. But 
I’ve had even more exciting 
times that that. Why, down 
in Fresno county one July 
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we'd trailed a big fellow twelve miles be- 
fore the dogs treed him in a live oak that 
bent over a rocky ledge. 

“Down over that ledge came a water- 
fall, rushing into a pool below. ‘There at 
the water’s edge I stocd, listening to that 
cat roar at the dogs. Then the limb, all 
of a sudden, began to bend. I knew what 
was going to happen. In a jiffy I raised 
my gun and dropped the lion right among 
the dogs. 


COULD see blood coming out of 

a big hole in his head but he was 

ready - fight. He raised his paws. The 
dogs closed in. 

“I had to act quickly. The dogs, I 
knew, needed my help. Into the pool I 
jumped—it was between me and the dogs. 
But what do you suppose happened then? 
Why that big cat rolled over that ledge 
and landed—right square on my back. 

“The force of his fall bent me over like 
a jackknife. My head was in the water. 
With all my might I struggled to throw 
him off. I could feel his claws on my back. 
For a minute, as I twitched and struggled, 
it seemed desperate but luck was with me. 
Another twitch and Mr. Lion fell over 
into the water. I dragged him out dead 
a while later. And that was that.” 

Seasoned hunter that he is, Bruce never 
relates his exploits without trying to jus- 
tify his killings. True, he enjoys the sport 
of it—the thrill and the danger. But he 
is quick to remind you that he is in the 
business of hunting lions because they are 
a useless prey on other animals that are 
useful to man; because the lion, of all ani- 
mals, is of no value to the human race, 
dead or alive. 

In fact, he has calculated that every 
lion that roams the mountains of Cali- 
fornia costs the state $15,000 during its 
lifetime. That is the value of the deer, 
sheep and cattle that a single lion will 
slaughter during its existence. 

So Bruce doesn’t believe that the State 
of California is losing money when it pays 
him his salary, plus a bounty of $20 for 
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every lion that he puts out of the way. 

The lion population of the Golden State 
is slowly diminishing, Bruce says. His 
average is 31 beasts a year but individual 
hunters who chance upon a lion in scat- 
tered parts of the state add many more 
to the kill each year. 

Ask him point blank how he came to 
make lion hunting his business and he’ll 
give you two reasons—hunting lions is the 
job he knows best; and, besides, he is 
doing something for his state when he 
fights the foe of useful animals. 

You see him seated in his big arm chair, 
two small boys at his feet and two older 
girls proudly at his side, and you ask your- 
self how he got his start in life. 

A bronzed hand shoves back his shock 
of brown hair. A smile breaks over the 
weather-browned face. Slowly, the tall, 
angular figure in khaki rises and walks to 
the end of the room. 

“There’s not much to say about why I 
began to make my living hunting lions,” 
he begins, ‘‘What would you do if you had 
a wife and three kids to support with no 
other assets than $4.50 and a yellow dog 
named Eli—and all you knew how to do 
was hunt animals? 

“That was in 1915. My sawmill went 
blooey after I had been laid up with an 
infected hand. I’d been a hunter since I 
was a kid eight years old. You know I 
was born and raised around Yosemite. I 
killed my first deer when I wasten. There 
wasn’t much loose change lying around 
with our family of twelve kids to buy 
ammunition with so I killed rattlesnakes 
when I was eight and sold the rattles to 
tourists. 

“For a short time later I went into min- 
ing. But I preferred to support myself by 
taking hunting parties out into the wilds 
from Yosemite. Well, I told you how I 
got up against it after the mill went broke. 

hat was there for me to do for a living 
but hunt? The state was paying bounties 
for wild animals. That winter I cleaned 
up $335. So I kept on for four years. 

nd then, in January of 1919, the State 
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Fish and Game Commission made me 
official lion hunter. And I’ve been that 
ever since.” 

But that’s not the half of it. You soon 
discover that after talking with Bruce 
about the tricks of his trade. And then 
this nature man who spends his life track- 
ing down the king of beasts, lets go some 
of the secrets he has learned in the un- 
usual school of lion hunting. 

He’ll tell you that a lion travels a beat 
even more regularly than a policeman— 
that the lion patrols an area of ten square 
miles and never goes off his beaten path. 
He’ll explain further that the lion travels 
from two to thirty miles a day, according 
to his mood and appetite. 

The lion’s presence can be told by his 
tracks—an imprint like a corrugated heel. 
That is the hunter’s sign but the dogs can 
catch the scent from twigs or brush as 
long as ten hours after the lion has passed. 

A good hunting dog, such as Bruce 
takes with him, can follow lion tracks that 
are twelve hours old for twenty-five miles 
a day—and that in summer when it’s a 


hundred in the shade. 
S° with the dogs and the tracks for 


a guide, Bruce strikes an average of 
sixteen miles a day that he travels afoot 
on working days—and this means seven 
days of the week—practically every week 
in the month. 

But as to dangers at the hands of the 
lion itself, Bruce laughs at the suggestion. 
“Of course there’s a little hazard—what 
business hasn’t any?” he says. “Sure— 
once a lion that I had shot twice with a 
revolver did spring out of a tree and nearly 
landed on my head. But I got him 

“And say, let me tell you about the time 
that a lion almost got my hand in his 
mouth—but wait a minute; listen to this 
for a change—” 

And the rough, tanned hands that have 
fought lions in the wilds, pick up a man- 
dolin from the table and a minute later the 
hunter was strumming the strains of 
“Home, Sweet- Home.” 
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the hair or skin close to the shoulder, lift 
it off the ground and drop it to its side. 
Only small stuff can be handled this way, 
as a rule. 

Sometimes the hands will “California” 
a calf, “Californiaing” being an expert 
tripping act as a calf runs past. The cow- 
hand flops down on the calf before it can 
get up. “Californiaing” is dangerous, 
for it frequently twists a man’s knee or 
breaks his leg. 

In the old days two ropers often worked 
together, one catching the heels and one 
the head, and dragging the animal to the 
fire. This was done where the animals 
were big and wild and hard to handle, as 
a rule, though on many ranches every- 
thing was handled in this manner. Then 
instead of a pair of flankers holding os 
animal down its legs were tied with :; 
rope and the brand burners took vies 
sweet time in scorching their big and intri- 
cate brand. 
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Perhaps the strangest brand that was 
ever burned on a critter’s hide was put on 
by a bunch of Texas cowboys a great 
many years ago. As a brand it did not 
become popular; it was used only once, 
on one calf. 

Two ranchmen were branding at a 
round-up. A pair of cowboys came drag- 
ging a calf up to the fire. Each ranchman 
claimed it as his. A swift quarrel fol- 
lowed, and the two ranchmen drew their 
guns and killed each other in their tracks. 
This started a feud, and it was not long 
until three or four more men had lost 
their lives over the calf. One day some 
cowboys saw the calf on the range, roped 
it and branded it to their a and fancy 
with six huge letters on one side. 


MURDER 
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Old-time citizens of Brewster county, 
Texas, claim to have seen this animal in 
the early days, a big, lean wild steer that 
impressed men somehow as being unclean 
because of those ugly letters on its side 
and their hideous meaning. The steer 
was always by itself, a lone pariah of the 
ranges, like an outlaw aware of what it 
had caused. 

Really, the ranchmen would not let it 
mingle with their herds, perhaps because 
it wasn’t theirs and because of the tragic 
memories it aroused. Their repeated run- 
ning of it away was what had made it 
wild and wary. 

Some say the steer “just disappeared.” 
Some say an exasperated ranchman shot 
it, while another tale has it that it eventu- 
ally turned up in the stockyards at Kan- 
sas City and was sold to the packers for 
its bones and hide. 

Such a thing as that could scarcely hap- 
pen in these days. Few cowboys “pack” 
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their six-shooters in the branding pen any 
more. The artillery would be a hindrance 
to their swift and efficient work. The 
style of a quick and leaping gun has 
changed along with the evolution in cattle 
brands. 

It’s a dollar’s worth of hide and a dol- 


lar’s worth of time and a dollar here and 
a dollar there that has brought the change, 
those things and a myriad obscurer rea- 
sons. What ranchman could afford to 
spend ten minutes running a “Grab-all” 
brand in these speedy days? Or what 
rancher could afford to pay his hands a 
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bonus for the most intricate brand? No 
wonder the forlorn old-time cowboy, 
still to be seen occasionally, goes out 
behind the corral, lifts his hands to high 
heaven, and cries out: Romance, 
whither hast thou fled?” 

Or words to that effect! 





This Man aud This 


she turned away and started upstairs. 
At the landing she ran out of the light 
from below and realized that she had not 
pressed the switch for the upper hall. But 
she was tired and dispirited. She went 
on up into the dark. 

She had reached the top of the flight 
and turned into the upper hall when she 
heard a soft rustling sound below, and she 
stopped, leaning over the railing and look- 
ing down into the stair-well. 

Celia and Lauren came into sight at the 
foot of the stairs. Their arms were about 
each other and they moved as sleep- 
walkers move—slowly, inevitably, en- 
tranced, toward the upper landing. 

Ruth had not moved. She was frozen 
with horror. It seemed as if her blood had 
stopped. The precious structure of her 
life had been shattered into bits about her, 
and she was desolated in the midst of the 
wreckage. 

Lauren and Celia were going past her 
in the dark, toward Celia’s room. She 
could have reached out, touched them, 
wrenched them apart by the suddenness 
of her attack. But of what use? She could 
not watch Lauren from min- 
ute to minute, and hour to 
hour. Nor, she felt, had she 
any right to do it; a wife is 
not a jailer. The authority 

that marriage confers on 
either partner does not ex- 
tend to cutting off the liberty 
of the other, even though 
that liberty destroys the 
marriage itself. If love, de- 
votion, intimacies shared, 
self-respect, duty—if these do 
not hold a husband or wife, 
then force will be of no avail. 


ESIDES, Lauren was 

untrue to her now, this 
minute, as much as he ever 
could be. It was finished. 
She had lost. The thought 
held her rigid. 

They groped for the door- 
knob of Celia’s room, flung 
the door open, went in. 

Ruth stared into the black- 
ness, her nerves keyed to the 
highest pitch, her heart torn 
with agony, rebellion, help- 
lessness. 

Lauren, half carrying Celia 
in his arms, tried to close the 
door with a kick, but the 
motion jerked him backward. 
Celia’s silken scarf had 
caught around the doorknob. 
They floundered to free it. 
Lauren’s foot struck the leg 
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(Continued from page 35) 


of a small table that stood by the door 
and held a bowl of flowers. The table 
rocked; the bowl fell with a crash on the 
hardwood border. 

The noise was so unexpected, so sharp 
and splintering on the ,stealthy silence, 
that it struck*on Ruth’s taut nerves with 
unbearable violence. Unconsciously she 
gave a low cry. 

Silence again. 

Then the sound of a struggle—insis- 
tence and opposition contending. Celia’s 
urgent whisper, “Yes, you must!’ And 
Lauren stumbled back into the hall. 

He found the electric button and the 
hallway sprang into light. He and Ruth 
confronted each other, both white, both 
wild-eyed, neither moving. He _ was 
disheveled. Frustration and surveillance 
lifted him to anger. 

“What’s the matter? 
doing?” 

Ruth’s hazel eyes looked black; they 
bored, unwinking, into his. Her lips were 
ashen and they made no sound. 


What are you 
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Woman 


“What is it? What has happened?” 
he said, beside himself and speaking with- 
out thought. A look like hate was in his 
eyes. 
Celia’s door closed. 

His anger dropped suddenly. No 
knowing how long Ruth had been there. 
His tone changed. 

“Great snakes, Ruth, you gave me a 
start! I’d just brought Celia up. She 
didn’t feel well. Faint or something.” 


Hé waited for a reply, but Ruth did 
not speak. Instead, a metallic 
sound broke the silence, the click of the 
lock as Celia turned the key in her door. 
Lauren heard it, and a spasm contorted 
his face. Then his attention centered 
again on his wife. 

“Ruth, what makes you look that way? 
What’s happened to you? Don’t you 
understand? Celia was sick. I brought 
her—brought her up. That’s all. That’s 
how I happened to be here. That’s how 
I heard you scream. What was the—” 

Her burning gaze had not left his face. 
Her pallor frightened him, so that he con- 
tinued to babble, hoping to 
hit the phrase that would be 
convincing. Her lips unclosed, 
but they shook so that she 
could not form words. She 
felt suffocated; the blood 
pounded in her ears. She 
reached out one hand and 
groped for the balustrade, as 
if she could not see it. His 
staring eyes fastened on that 
small white hand, groping 
blindly— 

Feeling her way along by 
the balustrade, she wavered 
part of the distance to the 
stair-head; then broke into a 
jagged, crazy run, as one 
does when strength is gone 
and only momentum can 
carry one forward. She got 
through the west room and 
came out on the upper porch 
that overlooked the back 
garden. ll 


HE stood a moment, 
leaning on the wide 
railing and looking at the 
vague bulks of roofs and at 
the pointed stars pricked into 
the moonless sky. It was as 
if she had been gone a long 
time and had come back, and 
here was the same world. Only 
it was not the same. It would 
never be the same again. 
(Continued on. page 79) 
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Ideal Summer Climate! 
No parched and blistering sum- 


mers here. An average rainfall 
of only one inch per month in 
the summer. Average summer 
temperature 60°— a maximum 
of 80° is unusual. Expect to sleep 
under blankets every night. 























cA cool green summerland 
invites you... 


M* is a wonder-month in the Evergreen Playground of Puget Sound 
and British Columbia — come and enjoy it! There is no finer out- 
door land in all the world than the marvelous spring-and-summer country 
of the Pacific Northwest. From the towering white mountains above to the 
blue waers of an inland sea below, it is full of vacation delights. So many 
places of scenic charm to see! So many things to do! An entire summer 
will not exhaust its luring vacation attractions. 


Golf! Fishing! Motoring! Canoeing! Yachting! Mountains to climb! 
Cool wildernesses for camping. 


Visit these famous scenic attractions: 


Rainier National Park, Mt. Baker National Forest, Snoqualmie Pass, 
The San Juan Archipelago, Olympic National Forest, Hoods Canal, 
Strathcona Park, Vancouver Island, Capilano Canyon, Malahat 
Drive, Butchart Gardens, Stanley Park. Tour Vancouver Island 
Highway, the Olpmpic Highway, the Sunset Highway. 


Helpful Bureaus in Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, Victoria and 
Vancouver, B. C., will assist you in your vacation plans. From the South- 
west come by rail, sail or paved highways. Four excellent trains daily— 
palatial coastwise steamers semi-weekly — or by Pacific Highway, America’s 
longest and finest paved road. The nation’s finest trans-continental trains 
will bring you from the East, or follow the Yellowstone Trail westward. 


Write today for illustrated booklet,“ The Evergreen Playground.” It will help 
you plan your trip. Address 213 Chamber of Commerce Building, Seattle, Wn. 


Puget Sounders & British Columbians - Associated 


TACOMA: SEATTLE - BELLINGHAM 
EVERETT: VICTORIA: VANCOUVER 


NO RED TAPE AT THE INTERNATIONAL BORDER 



































Whether traveling East or West, 

ask your ticket agent to route you 

at least one way via the Ever- 
green Playground. 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


The Power Behind the Home 


HE business of carrying on 
the home is being immensely 
simplified today and _ the 
greatest aid in doing this is 
electricity. In place of the 
hysterical overturning that used to be 
necessary to remove the accumulation of 
dust and dirt that quite naturally collects 
where the home is the active center of life, 
routine has been installed and the ease of 
living greatly increased. 

Laundering has been reduced 
almost to a matter of pressing a 
button, floors are cleaned and 
polished by electricity, cooking 
has been given a reliable accuracy 
by fixed and dependable tem- 
peratures, refrigeration is no 
longer related to the severity of 
the winter climate in the im- 
mediate vicinity. With the free- 
dom gained by casting off the 
physical burden of the heavy 
household tasks, the vedo 
has learned to plan with greater 
freedom, foresight and intelligence 
and to accomplish just as much 
and more with a reserve of 
strength and spirit. 

It has taken some little time 
and study to apply electricity to 
the home intelligently so that it 
actually takes the place of hand- 
work instead of requiring per- 
sonal attention to keep it running. 
The freedom gained has brought 
about so great a change for women 
that it might almost be called a 
complete renaissance of the home. 


ET us begin with the 
laundry and see just what 
changes the introduction of the 
washing machine and the electric 
ironer has made in the process. 
In general it remains the same, although 
certain steps are not as necessary as they 
once were, owing to the capacity for 
thoroughness which machinery possesses. 
Soaking the clothes before washing may 
be omitted unless the articles are very 
dirty, but the preliminary soaking short- 
ens the operation somewhat and less time 
is consumed. Boiling the clothes is also 
unnecessary when washing by electricity, 
and if the machine is to bring a real sav- 
ing of time and energy it should be used to 
the best advantage and with the utmost 
economy of labor, There are numerous 
types of washing machines, all of which 
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wash by forcing warm soapy water 
through the articles with sufficient force 
and friction to dislodge the dirt without 
injury to the fabric. Twenty minutes is 
the average length of time for cleansing 
the contents of the machine, and it should 
not be overfilled with clothes. If neces- 
sary, repeat the process rather than crowd 
the washer and hamper its best work. An 
electric wringer which is part of the equip- 
ment squeezes the water from the clothes 
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This type of refrigerator adds numerous conveniences 


and prepares them for rinsing, some even 
wringing them dry enough to be ironed 
immediately if that is necessary, an enor- 
mous time saver in rainy weather. 

All these machines should be supplied 
with an outlet for waste water to allow 
them to be emptied without effort. They 
do their work thoroughly and quietly 
without attention on the part of the opera- 
tor except to see that they are filled and 
emptied, so that while the machine is 
working the time of the housewife may be 
employed for other tasks. 

Once having become accustomed to 
electric washing, it is only a step to an 
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electric ironing machine. This has been 
found to be such a convenience that it 
has broadened its use to include all but 
those pieces of clothing that require very 
careful attention. There are a few general 
rules for using an ironer that are easily 
learned. When the material is doubled, 
as in a pillow slip, the fold or crease 
should be put in first. A selvage end 
should be put through rather than a 
hemmed end. Silk pieces should be ironed 
while the shoe is beginning to 
heat, or as it is cooling. An even 
heat may be maintained by put- 
ting in a heavy piece alternating 
with something light, or the heat 
may be controlled by turning on 
and off as is done with an electric 
iron. This device must, of course, 
be operated by hand, but the 
saving comes in the length of time 
consumed which is immeasurably 


shortened by the mechanical 
process. 
LTHOUGH the vacuum 


cleaner requires direction 
and guidance in operation, it 
shortens the process of cleaning 
by many hours, and has com- 
pletely banished that confusion 
and disturbance that was always 
attendant upon the weekly or 
monthly or semi-annual house- 
cleaning, for it actually prevents 
the accumulation of dirt and keeps 
the house in a constant state of 
dainty and exquisite cleanliness. 
There are now attachments that 
take care of walls and bare floors 
and upholstered furniture, while 
an electric floor polisher will in a 
few minutes rub in the wax, a 
process that requires so much 
effort when done by hand. 
Electric stoves and electric refrigeration 
stand as two opposing purposes in the 
household, with equal value and conveni- 
ence. Electric heat for cooking is uni- 
form and evenly distributed. The outer 
rim of the plate is as hot as the center. 
Foods cook evenly, brown appetizingly, 
and do not burn or dry out. The plates 
hold the heat for some time and this can 
be definitely regulated. In addition it is 
clean, odorless and always ready for use. 
-In order to use electricity for cooking 
with the greatest economy, certain rules 
should be followed and habits formed in 
the beginning to prevent wasted current. 
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Probably the old kitchen utensils should 
be disposed of, and new ones provided 
that are flat on the bottom with straight 
sides so that every particle of heat is 
utilized in cooking. A triangular nest of 
kettles will make one plate do the work of 
three where the family is small. 

All pots should have tightly fitted 
covers and the oven door should not be 
opened any oftener than is absolutely 
necessary. Do not put food or materials 
in the stove directly from the refrigerator. 

















od Let them stand in the room for a short 
' time, enough to raise their temperature 
slightly. Have the kettle ready filled or 
on the stove before the current is turned 
on and do not heat a quart of water when 
a pint or a cup is all that is needed. Ac- 
curate results can be obtained from an 
electric range because they themselves 
are accurate. They need not be watched, 
. been and if equipped with a time and tempera- 
hat it ture control will start and stop the flow 
ll but of current to the oven at any given time, 
» very so that the housewife is free to use her 
oneral leisure as she wishes, knowing that she is 
easily not taking any chances with her dinner 
ibled, by doing so. 
crease 
> end LECTRIC refrigerators are now 
an a made in sizes for small houses and 
roned apartments as well as the larger sizes in 
ig to which they were first developed. Before 
even purchasing, it is wise to inquire into the 
 put- insulation and general construction as well 
ating as the electric system for these three points 
heat must be equally good to avoid the waste of 
WZ on current that will be expensive in the end, no 
>ctric matter how much lower the initial cost may 
urse, be in a refrigerator that is less well made. 
> the The cost of operation will depend upon 
time the economy with which it is used. Here 
ably again doors should not be unnecessarily 
nical opened, or left ajar. Warm food should 
not be placed in the food compartment 
to ratse the temperature and automatic- 
‘uum ally turn on the current. 
ction This type of refrigeration adds numer- 
it ous conveniences. Food may be left for 
ning two or three days during a trip or week 
-om- end in the country knowing that the 
Ision temperature will remain the same at any 
ways season. This refrigerator is always clean, 
y or for no slime collects as it does where the 
use- ice is constantly melting. There is no 
ents dirt in the kitchen or screen porch made 
eeps by the visit of the ice man to fill the ice 
e of chest. There is no ice chipping to be 
1eSS. done, for trays hold the small cubes that 
that have such a well-bred look on the table 
oors and in glasses when drinks are served in 
hile the living room. 
in a Salads and desserts may be frozen in 
Kai this type of refrigerator with no more 
tuch difficulty than pouring them in and out 
again and the usual stirring during the 
tion freezing process. For this reason alone 
the they are worth their price. 
eni- After the large and more important 
uni- pieces of electrical equipment that help to 
uter make housekeeping and homemaking 
ter. easier, come a flood of smaller pieces that 
gly, are equally desirable if less indispensable. 
ates Waffle irons lead the list with some new 
can features. If you don’t like your waffles 
it is round, you may have them square and 
se. in some cases the halves may be reversed 
cing to make two pancake gridles. Small bed- 
ules side lamps give a drowsy glow to the bed- 
1 in room, while others may be attached to 
ent. the head of the bed for reading. Electric 
irons come in all sizes and for all purposes. 
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It is easy. 
to drape 
beautiful 


In this charming girl's room frilly curtains of cream 

& and rose Rayon voile were supported by Double Judd 

Bluebird Curtain Rods, and were draped back by 

\ Judd Opalescent Glass Holdbacks, numbered H-35. 

WRITE FOR FOLDER 

Our fully illustrated folder, “Twenty-eight Sug- 

\ gestions for Beautiful Windows,” will be sent 
you free if you will write for it. 

\ 7 yr 7 


these curtain rods 
D2? you like ruffly, girlish 


window curtains, like those 
illustrated above, or simpler — 
more formal ones? Whichever 
you prefer, they should be hung 
on flat, satin-smooth rods, sagless 
and rustless—Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rods. 

Interior decorators find that 
these rods give the smartest re- 
sults in the elaborate and beauti- 
ful window treatments they de- 
sign and execute for their clients 
—they are so easy to use that 
they will simplify your curtain 
problems for you. 

« A few taps of the hammer will 


Illustrated at the left is the Single Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rod, with an actual size 
‘ enlargement to show 
the exclusive Judd 
Stiffening Ribs. 


The curtains at the 
windows of the young 
girl’s room shown 
above are supported 
by a Double Judd 
Bluebird Curtain 
Rod and are 
draped back into 
graceful folds by 
Judd Opales- 


put the Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger set 
in place. The flat, smooth-finished \ “i ae " 







rod will slip easily through the 
hems, and the exclusive Judd 
stiffening ribs will keep the rod 
from sagging. 

Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods come in single, double, 
triple and sash styles to suit any type of window-draping 
you select. Ask for them by name at your nearest hardware 
or department store — you can identify the genuine by the 
Bluebird on the box. H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 Cham- 


bers Street, New York City. 
Bluchicd 


JUDD Curtain Rods 
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C Jellied vegetable ring makes a tempting dish 
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Cooking in Quantity 


HERE are many occasions 
when a number of persons are 
to be served that something 
more than the usual knowl- 
edge of a woman providing 
for her own household is required, a spe- 
cialized knowledge in using the amounts 
that seem staggering and extravagant. If 
certainty takes the place of guessing at 
these times, the task is simplified. Most 
recipes may be doubled with excellent 
results but it is not always possible to in- 
crease them in larger proportions. Instead 
a new start must be made with a reliable 
recipe worked out on a larger scale. 

he menu will depend on the nature of 
the entertainment. For an informal party 
sometimes only a punch or a hot beverage 
and small cakes are sufficient. A larger 
supper or a wedding demand a more ex- 
tensive and elaborate service. 

Jellied dishes may be prepared the day 
before and are ready without any last- 
minute preparation. In serving the salads, 
about three-quarters of a cup is allowed to 
a portion. Any additions to the dressing 
such as whipped cream or beaten egg 
whites are not made until just before 
serving. 

Plan the menu with reference to the 
available equipment and the size of the 
stove on which the cooking is to be done. 
Do as much preparation as possible before 
the day of the party. For baking, use 
large shallow pans rather than deep ones 
as this hastens the process. Bake cakes 
in large sheets, allow them to cool before 
removing from the pan, cut in squares and 
frost. 

Do the planning and ordering as far in 
advance as possible so that all the ma- 
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terials will be on hand when needed. 
Roasts or hams may be partially cooked 
beforehand. 

In using large recipes, the following 
equivalents may be relied upon: Two 
cups of butter make one pound as do two 
cups of sugar and flour, four cups of flour. 
Four tablespoons of flour make one ounce 
and there are four cups of liquid in a 
quart. 

Coffee for Fifty 

4 cups ground coffee 9 quarts water 

Tie the coffee in thick cheesecloth bags 
leaving plenty of room for coffee to swell. 
Let stand in the water several hours. 
Bring slowly to boiling point and boil five 
minutes. Remove bags and keep coffee 
hot for serving. 


Cocoa for Fifty 

11% cups cocoa 1 pint warm water 
2 cups sugar 1 quart boiling water 
\4 teaspoon salt 8 quarts hot milk 

Mix cocoa, sugar, salt and warm water 
together until smooth. Add boiling water 
and boil ten minutes. Pour into the hot 
milk, bring to the boiling point stirring 
constantly, and beat with an egg beater 
for a few minutes. Keep hot over boiling 
water. Serve with whipped cream. 


Chocolate for Fifty 
1 pound chocolate 4 teaspoon salt 
11% pounds sugar 2 quarts boiling 
8 quarts hot milk water 
Melt chocolate, add sugar and boiling 
water and stir until smooth. Boil ten 


Punch for Fifty 


2 pounds sugar 6 sliced oranges 
1 quart water 2 cans crushed pine- 


2 quarts freshly made apple 
tea et 1 bottle maraschino 
1 cup lemon juice cherries 


10 cups orange juice 2 bottles ginger ale 
8 cups iced water, plain or charged 
Make a syrup by boiling water and 
sugar together for five minutes. Add the 
tea and cool. Add the chilled fruit juices, 
crushed fruit, ginger ale and iced water. 
The orange slices should be cut into small 
pieces. The cherries may be cut up if 
desired. Pour the mixture over blocks of 
ice in punch-bowl. If additional sweeten- 
ing is needed, more syrup may be added. 


Cream of Pea Soup 
50 Servings 


3 cans peas 14 pound fat 


1 onion 2 cups flour 

¥ cup sugar 3 quarts milk 

6 quarts boiling 2 tablespoons salt 
water gteaspoon pepper 


Drain and rinse the peas. Add the 
water, the onion cut in slices and the 
sugar. Cook until very soft; rub through 
a sieve. Make a white sauce of the fat, 
flour and milk. Season and add to the 
strained peas. If too thick, thin with 
scalded milk. 

Fish Chowder 
50 Servings 
12 pounds any kind 41% tablespoons salt 
of white fish ] teaspoon pepper 
*5 quarts potatoes cut }4 pound butter 


. . In slices 6 quarts scalded milk 
minutes. Add salt. Pour into the hot ¢ medium sized 2 quarts boiling 
milk. Beat well with an egg beater and onions water 
keep hot over boiling water. Serve with 14 pound salt pork — Crackers 
whipped cream. 21% quarts cold water 
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* White, creamy Snowdrift in- 
vites the pie-maker to shorten 
pie crust with it. Snowdrift 
makes perfect pie crust, ten- 
der and light. If you want 
the pie crust to be flaky, do 
not mix the Snowdrift and 
flour too thoroughly. 

























PLAIN PIE CRUST 
2 Cups Flour 
14 Teaspoon Salt 
24 Cup Snowdrift 
Enough Ice Water to 
make Dough 


Sift together flour and salt 
and cut Snowdrift into flour 
with silver knives. Add ice 
water to make dough, using 
as little as possible. Roll 
lightly on floured board to 
about 14 inch thickness and 
bake in a very hot oven. 
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R. A. Long Bldg. 
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Know the Lumber 


You Buy 


Long-Bell trade-marked oak flooring 
has been used for years in making 
beautiful floors throughout the coun- 
try. It is produced by skilled men in 
modern plants from the best oak lum- 

« « e Long-Bell trade-marked lum- 
ber products include: Douglas Fir 
Lumber and Timbers, Douglas Fir 
Window Frames ... Western Hem- 
lock Lumber... Southern Pine Lum- 
ber and Timbers . . , Southern Hard- 
wood Lumber and Timbers, Oak 
Flooring ... California White Pine 
Lumber, Sash and Doors, Box Shooks 
« « « Creosoted Lumber,Timbers, Posts, 
Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Lumbermen Since 1875 





HOICE forests in the Pacific Northwest, the 

West and the South provide the raw material 
from which lumber bearing this trade-mark is made 
.. . Nature developed a remarkable combination of 
qualities in an extensive stand of Douglas Fir in the 
Pacific Northwest, the source of supply for a large 
production of lumber bearing this trade-mark, .¢ s 
The buyer may have faith that this trade-mark 
represents lumber from the best timber... plus the 
qualities that skilled and experienced men can put 
into its manufacture. That is the aim... and 
the accomplishment . . .. of this trade-mark. Ask 
your retail lumber dealer. 
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until yellow. Add the onions sliced and 





| cook five minutes. Put the potatoes in a y 

large kettle and add the contents of the AQ St 
i e e tia. j~— me 
saucepan in which you have cooked the a 





| pork. Strain fish stock over this, add 
boiling water and cook until the potatoes 
are partially soft. Add the fish cut in 
two-inch pieces and cook until the pota- 
toes are done. Add the scalded milk and 
the butter. Split the crackers and drop 
them in the chowder. 
Meat Loaf 
50 Servings 

5 pounds beef or veal 2 quarts strained 
5 pounds fresh lean tomato 

pork 8 cups stale crumbs 
1 cup minced onion 2 tablespoons salt 
8 well beaten eggs 1 teaspoon pepper 

There should be ten pounds of meat >. + 
without bones or waste. Put meat 
through the chopper or have it ground at 
the market. The bread should be stale 
but not too hard to make crumbs. Add 
tomato gradually after mixing the other 
ingredients. The mixture should be just 
moist enough to pack well. Bake in brick- 
shaped pans from two to three hours in a 
slow oven. Serve with or without brown 


la 





gravy. 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
100 Biscuits 
6! quarts flour ¥ cup salt 
34 cup baking 3 cups fat 
powder 2 quarts milk 


Mix and sift flour, salt and baking —— FY 

powder together. Cut in fat with a knife sing, = 
or rub it in with the finger tips. Add milk 
slowly to make a soft dough. Roll out on 
slightly floured board to 34 inch thickness 
and cut with a biscuit cutter. Put on a 
greased baking sheet and bake in a quick 
oven, 425 degrees F. ten to fifteen min- 





utes. 
Jellied Vegetable Ring 
25 Servings 
4 tablespoons gela- 4 ps Apr cut in 
tine small strips : ; ‘ 
1 cup cold water 2 cups te cab- Serve Ghirardelli’s—steaming hot 
3 cups boiling water bage —to your radio dance guests, be- ys ( 
1 cup vinegar 2 cups peas fore you send them out into the Isis 
the y cup lemon juice = 2 cups small cucum- night air. It will brace them for the enema 
cup sugar ber cubes : ; Se 
rial 2 tenepoone ealt cool ride home. And it’s so com- ———_— 
Soften gelatine in cold water and dis- fortably relaxing and conducive 
ade solve in boiling water. Add sugar, vine- to sound, pleasant rest. 
f gar, lemon juice and salt. Cool and when Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 
10 mixture begins to thicken, add vegetables. is a delicious blend of cocoa, un- 
the lurn into ring molds, first dipped in cold sweetened chocolate and pure 
water, and chill. Remove to serving dish sugar, with just enough fat to be 
rge a ype around thin es easily digested. And it’s always 
oe pa RE PA okio = oe we appreciated by young folks as an 
; ( 2 g- “ ° ° 
a accompanyment to the “midnight 
ark Lemon Delicious feed.” 
50 Servings 
the 1 quart sugar 2 quarts boiling 
¢ tablespoon a. wn m 
11% cups cornstarch egg yolks 
out Cebhel sind of 5 Mad 5 lemons G H ] R A R D E a L I : y 
nd lemons 1 pound marshmal- 
V4 cup fat lows Chocolate 
isk Mix the sugar, salt, cornstarch and 
milk and add to the boiling water, stirring Sey “Gearandalli” 


constantly. Cook until thick, stirring all 
the time. Remove from the fire, add the 
fat, beaten egg yolks and lemon juice. 
When cool fold in the marshmallows cut 
in quarters. 
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CA skin of satin creamliness 
that you, too, may have 


THE VERY FOUNDATION of daz- 
zling beauty is a smooth skin, unmarred 
by tan, rough red spots, muddiness or 
other blemishes and imperfections. Pow- 
der, you know, wears off, and under- 
neath your make-up, you should, and 
can have, a clear fresh skin, unstained 
by time and weather. The secret of 
being the joyous possessor of such a 
skin lies in the regular use of El 
Estado Lemon Cleansing Creme. This 
creme was created especially for the 
fastidious woman who demands purity 
and safety in all her toilet preparations. 
It’s a famous old Spanish formula. 
Pure Lemon Oil is the absolutely safe, 
mild bleaching ingredient—so refresh- 
ing and soothing that nothing but the 
greatest benefit can result from its 
constant use. Further, it contains NO 
noxious fats to coarsen pores or promote 
hair growth, NO acids of any sort what- 
ever to peel and blotch the delicate 
texture of the skin. Massaged gently 
into the skin, with careful upward 
strokes, it will remove those lines of 
fatigue and worry, re-vitalize the tired 
tissues, eradicate muddiness, tan, red- 
ness and other unsightly blemishes and 
imperfections—gradually and surely re- 
store that satin creaminess which every 
woman should, and can, possess for her- 
self. Nearly all toilet counters feature 
El Estado Lemon Cleansing Creme, in 
dollar jars, but should you wish to try 
it before you buy it, send us your name 
and address for free sample. *** El] 
Estado Products Co., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


El Estado 


LEMON Creme 


Sold by the Owl and other leading 
Drug Stores 
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RK and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELA: BROWS 
makes them ap- 


dark, jong d 
jar’ jong en 


ju! to any face. 
Perfectly harmiess. Used by miliens 
of jovely women. BLACK or 
cbtainal 


in solid fo a weer. 
rm or water- 
liquid. 7%5c at your dealer’s or 


MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 
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The Age 


VERY woman thinks that her 
own age is the age at which 
women are their loveliest. If 
she is very young she has the 
fresh untouched skin and the 


shining eyes of girlhood; if she has passed 
twenty she has learned self-possession and 


restraint, and added to her charm. After 
thirty her figure may be better; by the 


time she is forty she has achieved enough 
mystery to be puzzling and alluring. After 
fifty, if she is a real person with a rich gen- 
erous nature, she maintains her personal 
charm with the utmost care, never slack- 
ing, never letting 
down, while at the 
same time she broad- 
ens her life to take in 
unselfish and imper- 
sonal interests that 
keep her alert and 
give her the enthusi- 
asm that is as stimu- 
lating as youth. 

And_ so,_ almost 
without exception, 
every woman is right 
—or may be if she 
| gives herself the 

proper care and takes 
the preventive meas- 
ures that guard 
against the approach- 
ing dangers of the 
coming years. Even 
the debutante today 
is as careful of her 
beauty as the older 
woman_ who _has 
learned by sad ex- 
perience that it is 
easier to protect than to rebuild. 

In youth, beauty is a matter of health, 
and usually following the simple rules of 
hygiene is the first step to getting and 
keeping the beauty that is even more 
desired at this age than at a later one. 
Older women have other resources at their 
command, but the young girl must have 
a certain amount of beauty or she feels 
herself out of place in a world where today 
good looks are the rule rather than the 
exception. A correct diet, plenty of sleep, 
exercise in the open air—these are the 
fundamentals that will suffice as bases for 
all but the unusual case. 


TS is no hard and fast rule for 
beauty. It is just as apt to be 
straight-haired and brown-eyed as it is to 
have blue eyes and golden curls. We are 
learning every day to turn our liabilities 
into assets, and by so doing we gain the 
charm that comes of assurance. Beauty 








of Beauty 


earned is more stable and less flecting > 


than the surface prettiness that is obvious, 
But even straight hair must be thick and 
soft and shining, and to accomplish this 


it must be washed and brushed and} 


trained to lie close to the head to give it 
a lovely shape. It must be arranged to 
soften the features or to emphasize them, 
to lengthen or to add breadth, and these 
are matters for study and effort. The 
skin that is cared for properly during the 
early years has a resistance to attack 
later on that adds years of youth to the 
appearance. The figure that is made sup- 
ple by exercise during 
the formative period 
is much more apt to 
keep its slim outline 
than the body that 
has been allowed to 
develop too much. 
Fingernails and eye- 
brows trained from 
childhood in_ shape 
and texture have a 
beauty that Nature 
alone does not supply. 


N addition to this, 

the woman who is 
following a_ regular 
routine of bodily care 
is more aware of her- 
self and has a poise 
and certainty that 
gives her power and 
charm ‘in every sit- 
uation. But, at dif- 
ferent periods new 
needs arise and must 
be recognized and 
met. In youth, exquisite bodily dainti- 
ness, a nourishing diet that is not over-rich, 
the usual amount of bodily exercise that 
active living will bring about and plenty 
of sleep to renew the beauty of which 
modern life is so spendthrift, is usually 
sufficient. 

The skin should always be treated with 
intelligence and studied individually. The 
dry skin needs entirely different soaps and 
creams from the oily one; the thick skin 
can stand treatments that would be harm- 
ful to a more delicate one. Diet must be a 
matter of the most rigid care at all times 
for the qualities and elements that food 
contributes to the body have an impor- 
tance equal to the amounts in which tt is 
‘taken. 

The best advice in connection with the 
hair, if it is to generalize at all, is “Don’t”. 
Most of the sins against hair are those of 
commission. Even hairdressers, who seem 
to reach the point when they are con- 
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Safest 


of all ways to cleanse Eyes. 
Needsnoinsanitary Eye cup 
Murine is hygienically and con- 
veniently applied with its com- 
bination eye dropper and bottle 
stopper. A few drops are sufficient 


to cleanse your eyes and make 
them clear and bright. Positively 
contains no belladonna. Try it! 


[RINE 
FOR Your 


EYES 








Clear Your Skin 
With 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 
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cerned with hair as a separate affair, 
rather than a covering for the head and 
the setting for the features, are beginning 
to realize this. The small well-defined 
heads of today have trained the eye to a 
new beauty of line and now we must have 
it. Quantity is sacrificed to quality. Clean, 
shining, alive, but no longer lying in set 
and perfect undulations, unless that 1s 
the most becoming mode for the face— 
which is seldom the case. Large loose 
waves are now the rule, finger waves, done 
by wetting the hair with water or a tonic 
and shaping with the fingers to a soft 
wave that frames the face gently and lies 
lovingly against the contour of the head. 
Simplification has taken place in hair ar- 
rangement to bring the head into balance 
with the slim body and the straight know- 
ing little gowns that clothe it. A very 
loose and natural wave can be accom- 
plished at home by wetting and waving 
with combs. These are pushed in back- 
wards about where the waves should 
be, and the hair pulled up between them 
with a hairpin. Adjust a hair net over 
the head when the combs are in to hold 
them in place and let the hair dry thor- 
oughly. The wave will be soft and na- 
tural—and so becoming. But you can 
never go back to a tight wave after you 
have once seen yourself in a soft one, so 
unless you are prepared for a change don’t 
try it. 


INGERNAILS respond eagerly to 
care, in shape, color and texture. 
They should be trained from early child- 
hood, not only because their shape is 
improved if they are given intelligent 
treatment, but because the child whose 
nails are manicured regularly does not 
bite her nails or contract any of the un- 
pleasant habits so common to childhood. 
The half-moons are developed and re- 
main a mark of beauty if the flesh is 
pushed back gently when the hands are 





Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Mercolized Wax gently, gradually, absorbs mud- 
dy, freckled, pimply, faded or aged surface skin; 
reveals fresh, young, white beautiful skin beneath. 
Have girlish beauty; look 10 to 20 years younger. 
Greatest beautifier and face rejuvenator known. 
Any drug store. Dearborn Supply Co., Chicago, II. 


Mercolized Wax 











LaivBOURJOIS 
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JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
This exquisite Parisian creation refines 
your skin to delicate transparency and 
its fragile youthfulness lasts indefinitely. 








A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting every complexion. 


Paris - - BOURJOIS, Inc. - - New York 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





dark tan is preferable to the beige and 
nude shades on any but the slender legs. 


dried after washing. During the early 
years the nails cannot be kept long but 
later on they may be allowed to grow 
slightly beyond the end of the finger. 
They should be shaped to an oval so that 
even on blunt fingers they appear pointed. 
At the present time there is a bizarre fash- 
ion of coloring the nails a brilliant pink. 

Very little notice has ever been given 
the legs except to comment upon them 
kindly or with disapproval according to 
the temperament or training of the writer, 
but unquestionably legs and ankles are 
more important today than faces, and to 
possess slim and shapely ones with no 
blemishes that show through the thin 
chiffon covering is to lay claim to modern 
beauty’s greatest asset. Any exercise that 
uses the leg muscles will develop the calf 
of the leg and make the flesh firm and the 
leg shapely. Slim ankles are a gift of the 
gods, but exercise will reduce the flesh on 
those that are less well-favored. To re- 
move dark hairs that show through the 
thin stockings use any of the depilatories 
that remove hair painlessly. If your legs 
are large, select your shoes with care. 
Give your ankles the support of broad 
heels, not low ones especially, but those 
that have a good basis for the body. 

A darker stocking will reduce the ap- 
parent size of the ankle and leg while a 
light one exaggerates it. Gunmetal or 
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Touching 
Remarks 


Po-GoRouge-—hand made 
in France — is Nature’s 
only successful competi- 
tor! It revives your color- 
ing without marring your 


skin. It befriends your 
face without betraying 
your confidence! 

Three colors to suit every 
taste; Vif—a bright, dash- 
ing red; Brique (naturelle) 
for fair skins and tawny 
hair; Ronce (raspberry) 
for blondes andbrunettes. 


£500 ROUGE 


Say Po-Go to your druggist in 
no uncertain tones. He will 
admire your good judgment. 
Price 50c. If he hasn’t it, 
write us. 

GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Made and 
packaged 
in France 
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(AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


of Egyptian Henna 


used once a week will keep your hair in 
perfect condition. It lathers generously, 
rinses thoroughly, and leaves no oily or 
soapy residue. Will not change the color 
of the hair or scalp, but imparts a beauti- 
ful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 
For sale at all drug and departmentstores. 


Send this adv. with 10c. for sample pkg. 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 


Dept. 471, 48 Warren Street, New York 





Packs, Tints and Rinses. 


Try Amami Auburn for Henna 
25¢. 
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Feminine Loveliness 
depends on personal daintiness. 
Keep your hair exquisitely clean. 
See that it has a healthy gloss 
and a delicate fragrance. 
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selection of furniture 


and, floor coverings 
thru your— 


Local Dealer and, 


eck EMU 


A remarkable furnishing 
service! Select your furni- 
ture and floor coverings from 
our wholesale displays, with 
a Card of Introduction signed 
by your Naborhood Furniture 
Dealer. Or choose from our 
catalog at your dealer’s store. 

The plan provides a selec- 
tion of amazing variety, and 
quality backed by a double 
guarantee—both at a saving. 

If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply card, write for names of 
dealers who can serve you. 

Address our nearest house— 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Seattle. 


We sell and deliver through 
retail dealers only. 


Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings 


COAST 


TO COAST SERVICE 
FREE BOOKLET 
S-4 explains plan 
in detail and tells 
how to care for 
home furnishings. 
Write for it. 
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Garages in the Garret 


(Continued from page 50) 


with shiny fittings and divanlike cushions 
gave rather the effect of a concert-grand 
piano in a drawing-room than a vehicle 
for intimate contact with common earth. 

My host took the wheel and as soon as 
the lady of the house joined us we rolled 
easily out to a paved roadway on which 
we coasted in a long curve toward the 
base of our foothill. On the left were 
villas and terraces where the trimmed and 
petted turf had the smooth greenness of a 
billiard table, while on the right was a 
low guard-rail surmounted by hedges of 
geranium, Scotch broom, roses and olean- 
der, over which peeped tiled roofs, Floren- 
tine arches, fan-lights and oriels, hinting 
at the patios, sun-dials, fountains and 
tea-tables secluded below the level of the 
street. 

But this is not to describe the delights 
of a ride through a man-made Eden but 
to tell about these garages in the tops of 
houses. It is not claimed that they origi- 
nated in California or that they exist nc- 
where else but it is doubtful if they are so 
numerous or so varied in any other part of 
America; and the cleverness with which 
contour and convenience have been com- 
bined is a triumph of landscaping and 
real-estating. 

The more desirable residence part of 
Hollywood consists of a series of foothills 
extending several miles from Los Angeles 
toward the sea. Paul De Longpre and 
other artists, who loved the village in the 
halcyon days ere ever a film had flickered, 
had their studios and rose-gardens down 
among the orange groves, but these have 
largely given way to studios of another 
sort that resemble stupendous railway ter- 
minals. When the well-to-do home-build- 
ers and their cars took to the hills there 
were certain topographical difficulties to 
be solved. It wasn’t hard to dig out a 


winding drive or a switch-back roadway 
clear up to the crest of one of these baby 
mountains, but when the enterprising 
subdivider laid out building sites facing 
the drive there was usually a high terrace 
on one side and an impracticably steep 
slope, poetically called a “view-lot’’, on 
the other. 

However, some architect who probably 


had seen Naples showed them how tof 


hang a house over the edge, anchoring it 
to the mountainside and placing the en- 
trance at the top of the dwelling. All 
that then remained was to dispose of the 
family vehicle. Simple enough—put it 
in the garret. And so they did, while the 
neighbor across the street dug a grotto in 
the side of the hill for his car. The prob- 
lem was solved; the ingenuity of the build- 
ers has produced amazing variations and 
adaptations of the original idea. A fifty- 
thousand-dollar house may show nothing 
to the roadway but a single gable topping 
a cathedral-like door of generous width, 
although on the other side it may be three 
or four stories high (or low). Sometimes 
there is a narrower doorway beside it, but 
as often the main entrance is through the 
garage. The brougham turns off the street 
directly into the L door, the guest des- 
cends from the car and to luxury below, 
with the panorama of picturedom spread 
before his eyes. There is nothing incon- 
venient or awkward about the arrange- 
ment; one merely has to get accustomed 
to the novelty of it. 

Grandfather would certainly have 
scouted the idea of housing the family horse 
and buggy in the attic, not to mention 
Dobbin’s attitude on the subject; but the 
automobile, like the telephone, must be 
close at hand, particularly when it also 
serves the purpose of an elevator to and 
from the home. Bates H. McFarvanp. 








A Country Home at Low Cost 


A one with small capital going 
to the country to live would do well 
to invest in one or more of the portable 
cook-houses of the valley farms, where 
they are moved from place to place 
as the work progresses. The buildings 
are so light that they can be transported 
on trailers behind a small tractor. Two 
were brought a hundred miles to our 
mountain location. One is sixteen by 
nine feet, the other twenty-four by nine; 
the former is the kitchen, the larger is a 
combined sitting-room, library and bed- 
room. They are twenty feet apart but 
will be joined by a living-room, twelve 
feet by twenty-four, to be built across 
the front ends of the two, thus creating 
a patio within the three-sided enclosure. 

Both buildings are of a light but well- 
made frame covered with ship-lap. They 
have wide eaves and a slightly sloping 
roof tar-papered over ordinary boards of 
rough lumber. Under the eaves the ship- 
lap is left off a few inches for ventilation. 
The ceiling is of cheese-cloth tacked onto 
the crossbars of the frame just below 


the openings under the eaves—a combi- 
nation ceiling and screen. This construc- 
tion was necessary in the summer heat 
of the region where they were built, and 
is also adaptable to the summers in the 
mountains. 

A feature of these buildings is the 
window opening, continuous all round. 
From with.n the house one can look out 
in all directions. . The effect of this in the 
Sierras is very fine, for the house is set in 
a grove of oaks and pines. The openings 
are covered with fine wire netting and 
in winter glass windows are fitted in. 

The kitchen is provided with racks and 
shelves and has a wide porch at the back. 
Both buildings are supplied with doors 
at each end. Those in front will open 
directly into the living-room. Having 
lived in this way, and enjoyed the fresh- 
ness of the air and the beauty of the 
surrounding view while at work, I feel 
eager to suggest the idea to all farm 
women. : 

There are dainty curtains at the win- 
dows in the sitting-room, willow furniture, 
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and an air-tight stove for cold mornings. 
If the living-room is not added before 
next winter a big rubble chimney will be 
built on the patio side of the sitting-room 
and an open fire will diffuse warmth and 
Scheer. A tall folding screen makes a 
movable partition between the two ends 
of the twenty-four-foot room and can be 
placed on either side of the air-tight stove. 
It is surprising how home-like the 
interior of these compact, simple buildings 
can be. The possibilities on the outside 
are unlimited. P. M. E. 





| Your Garden 


Of all the many gardens 
That I have ever seen, 
Buds of red, and buds of blue, 


And grass of green, 


Though I love them dearly, 
All the gardens, still, 

I love best your garden, 
And I always will, 


For many, many gardens 
Have buds and grass and dew, 
And four-o’clocks and hollyhocks; 
But only one has you! 


Mary Carotyn Davies. 





A Palm Tree 
Nursery 


7s an inland valley two date palm trees 
are adding usefulness to their beauty. 

As they grew taller, one or two rows of 
the branches were sawed off every year, 
leaving slightly projecting ledges and 
forming little pockets which gradually 
filled up with dirt and soil, and which 
caught and held any chance moisture. 
Little plants and weeds of various kinds 
soon began to appear, and taking the 
hint from nature the owners filled the 
crevices with good earth, regularly 
watered and planted a variety of trailing 
vines and mosses in the pockets. 

But the most interesting specimens 
growing there were those which came by 
chance, seeds blown by the winds or 
carried by the birds. Among these waifs 
and strays was a tiny pine tree which 
came from a grove a block away; an 
almond tree, a sweet-briar rose, several 
young oak trees, ferns and many violets, 
both blue and white. 

The little pine tree was carefully 
removed and set out in a pot and later 
found a home in another garden where it 
grew apace. The almond also was trans- 
planted. Each year reveals new speci- 
mens which have found lodgment in this 
hanging nursery. 

In the spring these palm trees become 
another kind of nursery, for the birds of 
the neighborhood delight to build their 
nests well hidden in the upper branches, 
and when the young ones make their 
appearance and the older ones are 
happily busy, the whole garden is full of 
the sound of their family conversations. 
EvizaBeTH Urc unarrt. 
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that melt in 
your mouth 


AINTY bits of confection that a 

French pastry chef might well 

be proud of. Velvety rich and 
chewy. Generously sprinkled through- 
out with cocoanut. Made a new way, in- 
finitely easier and more economical than 
the old macaroon recipes. 

One look at the simple recipe and 
you'll guess the secret-—Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk. That’s what gives the 
smooth blended texture, the rich flavor 
—so welcome after the dry, crumbly, 
tasteless macaroons one often finds. 

You see, Borden’s Condensed Milk is 
itself rich and creamy—the finest full- 
cream milk, with part of the water re- 
moved, leaving it doubly thick. Then 
sugar is combined with it—so thoroughly 
blended that the two become one prod- 
uct, lusciously smooth and sweet. Of 
course it gives results you cannot pos- 
sibly get when you try to mix milk and 
sugar yourself. 

This holds true of all dishes where 
milk and sugar are needed. If you haven’t 
already learned its advantages in such 
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ocoanul 
Macaroons 





COCOANUT MACAROONS 


1 egg white stiffly beaten 
14 cups shredded cocoanut 
V4 cup Borden’s Condensed Milk (about) 
Y teaspoon vanilla 


Mix condensed milk and cocoanut. Fold 
in egg white. Drop by spoonfuls on a 
well-buttered pan. Bake until lightly 
browned in a moderate oven. 











cooking—and in coffee—ask the Borden 
Co. (439 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison 
Ave., New York City) for a copy of 
Milk and its Place in Good Cookery. It’s 
“an encyclopedia” on a// forms of milk— 
information not found in the usual cook- 
book. Hundreds of tested recipes, too. 

Then order some Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk—one of the Borden brands 
—from your grocer and try these maca- 


roons. 
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The Radiophone’s Meaning 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AN ADVENTURE in com- 
munication was made 
last January when trans- 
atlantic radio telephone ser- 
vice was established between 
New York and London. There 
had been previous tests and 
demonstrations. Nevertheless, 
the fact that at certain hours 
daily this service was made 
available to anyone in these 
cities from his own telephone, 
created such public interest 
that for several days the de- 
mands for overseas connec- 
tions exceeded the capacity 
of the service. 


It was then demonstrated 
that there was a real use for 
telephone communication be- 
tween the world’s two greatest 
cities. It was further demon- 





strated that the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, with 
the co-operation of the British 
Post Office, was able to give 
excellent transmission of speech 
under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions, 

In accord with announce- 
ments made at that time, 
there will be a continued effort 
to improve the service, extend 
it to greater areas and insure 
a greater degree of privacy. 

It is true that static will at 
times cause breaks in the ether 
circuit, but a long step for- 
ward has been made towards 
international telephone com- 
munication and more intimate 
relationshipbetween theUnited 
States and Great Britain. 
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The man who knows Oil uses 


YUN Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- == 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain N yoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 












spreading 
of sticky 


% isready touse. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18**Bis- 
7 Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
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(Continued from page 49) : farm 

in McNary-Haugen legislation—working k All 
primitively for his board on a farm while) 2" 
men of other occupations lolled at ease in P al 
sumptuous summer resorts in the nearby an 
Blue Ridge mountains. Back in Wash.) "P°" 
ington, he dedicated himself anew to} $*°.. 
farm relief. _— 
At the moment this is written it begins — 
to look as if the 1926-27 model of the Mc- a 
Nary-Haugen bill would be passed by . 


Congress. If it is, no little credit will go ot 
to Representative Summers. The re. | “2 


habilitation of the farm population of the the * 
U : d S ° al ° : mists 
Jnited States is almost a passion with fF... 
him. He can think of no greater assurance § = “a 
of the stability of the Republic and no way ve 
of approaching the common ideal of a td 
land whose prosperity shall be shared by op 
all than by the commercial rehabilitation § * 
: some 
of agriculture. He refuses to believe that on 
a government that has found legislative ule’ 


ways to benefit all other classes encoun- 
ters insuperable economic law when it 
comes to deal with farming. T 


PAT Repeseentanive Summers has an- Carol 
other passion than the regeneration ‘Wi 
of the farmer. Heisa passionate developer. 


are : lr 
His literary masterpiece “Down on the isd 

> 9 . 7 ‘ 
Farm”, pronounced during a speech, is ae 


pasted in many a Congressional diary, B 

but that picture of the good old days when a 
farming was so simple that it had no room ?_— 
for problems of a nation-shaking nature is 

rivaled by his dissertation on “Jack Rab- § ‘'2"" 
bits and Markets”. This discourse is a hed 
parable of development—development by Su . 
irrigation. It draws a moving picture of the 
jack rabbits, utterly uneconomic, infesting | - 
unprogressively the sage-brush lands of gl 
the Palouse from immemorial time— ih 7 
“sack rabbits living on a rich soil between | “"° 


great rivers, but the same yesterday, to- — 
day—and shall I say forever?” . . . § P4¥° 
While they multiplied and replenished Mad 
the earth, their progeny required no 2 
fabrics from the looms of the or of _ 3 


the South. They placed no orders for ak 
wearing apparel in Rochester, nor yet in W. 
Cincinnati. The factories of Missouri ' 


: - — and « 
and Massachusetts never furnished their : 
se : —at 
shoes. These millions of jacks, young and 
é as th 
old, never ordered their breakfast food eas 


from Niagara nor Cedar Rapids, nor even hed 

A n 

Topeka, Kans. To them came no washing 

machines from Newton, Ia., no grape 

fruit from Florida and no automobiles 
from Detroit.” 

But listen. To sage-brush plains in a " 


age C 


little district in Idaho came development 
and reclamation. And behold! in one 
year 5000 carloads of commodities and | 
articles pour into jack rabbit land—one 
little piece of it—from the places named 
and all others east and south. Would the 
East rather have humans or jack rabbits 
on the sage-brush plains? This was a new So 
light on irrigation. And many congress- § tally 
men from the wet belt saw it and mar- | a ble 
_veled. So our subject is for irrigation } be hi 
and more irrigation. He is for it in the J and 
lower basin of the Colorado just as much § quen 
as for the Columbia valley. He is against Sh 
jack rabbits and jackrabbitism wherever J @ ste 





and whenever he finds them. He suspects J alth 
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that even as there are jack-rabbits, and a 
philosophy to be deduced from them, 
O in the sage-brush plains, there is a figura- 
tive jackrabbitism that keeps the East 
‘from selling millions of carloads of goods 
through its failure to understand the 
‘farm problem and the way to solve it. 
' All the lonely places, all the desert 
P regions, all the hinterlands, have Dr. 
» Summers’ attention and sympathy—even 
Nevada, and as for Alaska, he is looked 
) upon as that great territory’s second dele- 
jgate to Congress—it being one of his 
favorite parliamentary plays to act as 
F interlocutor concerning Alaska while Dan 
Sutherland appropriately responds as 
“end man”. He is no more opposed by the 
tundras-of the North than he is to the 
sage-brush of the Palouse. He compares 
the ignorance of statesmen who are pessi- 
mists concerning Alaska to the desperate 
ignorance of Daniel Webster who was will- 
ing to trade the whole Oregon country for 
a few Newfoundland codfish. He relates 
with glee that Attorney General Sargent 
said to a resident of Alaska desirous of 
some official appointment there, “But, 
man, do you want to be permanently 
exiled to that land of ice and snow?” 


6 bye Alaska man replied that South- 
eastern Alaska had about the 
same mean annual temperature as North 
Carolina. 

Whereupon the colossal Attorney Gen- 
eral riveted the Alaskan with his piercing 
eyes and coldly said, “Do you know, | 
don’t know whether to believe you or not.” 

But believe it or not, just as this com- 
position is being concluded, we are advised 
by Representative Madden of Illinois, 
chairman of the all-powerful Appropria- 
tions Committee, that he is conveying 
his distinguished service medal upon Dr. 
Summers in the form of a letter extolling 
the latter to all the world for the valiant 
way he has held the expenditures, passes 
in the appropriation mountains, against 
the fierce hordes of spenders and has 
contributed powerfully to saving the tax- 
payers some $5,000,000,000 in the last 
seven years. In conclusion, Chairman 
Madden strongly hints that this appro- 
priation committee record ought to be a 
free ticket for Dr. Summers into the 
United States Senate. 

Walla Walla, save the farmer, expand 
and enrich the West, political preferment 
—a national career—all came to Summers 
as the inevitable consequence of the day- 
dreaming of a farmer’s boy in Indiana. 
And yet some people would say that the 
age of romance is over! 





This Man and 
This Woman 


(Continued from page 68) 


Some core of her being had been mor- 
tally hurt. But it was numb yet, as when 
a blow is first received, and she seemed to 
be living around it, her thoughts buzzing 
and whirling like aimless flies, inconse- 
quential but persistent. 

She threw herself on the couch and drew 
a steamer rug over her, for she felt chilled, 
although the evening was warm. 
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the AUTOMATIC 


ERE'S a refrigerator planned for cleanliness and convenience— 

built for unequalled economy—priced to give you the last 
possible dollar in refrigerator satisfaction. It’s the one you need 
—the one you really ought to have. You'll find it’s a wonderful 
money-saver. Ten honestly built walls of insulation make your 
ice last longer in mid-summer—and keep your foods perfectly. 
Fresh meats and salads, butter and milk, all stay fresh and whole- 
some in the icy air currents which circulate through the roomy 


food chambers. 


The balsam wool insulation is the latest and best by every test. 
All Automatics have it. The casing is solid ash in a handsome 
natural finish. You may choose the Super-Steel or De Luxe porce- 
lain casing if you prefer. Linings are one-piece porcelain or white 
enamel with rounded corners—easy to clean. 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Morrison, Illinois 


The built-in water cooler is a feature 
found only in the Automatic. Your 
ice works overtime—protecting your 
foods, and furnishing pure, chilled 
drinking water for your table. You'll 
have a constant supply always avail- 
able—a wonderful convenience. 
Specially Planned for Electric Refrigeration 

Any electrical unit works more eco- 
nomically and efficiently within the 
ten-wall insulation of the Automatic. 
This splendid refrigerator will accom- 
modate any make on the market. When 
you buy your electrical unit, insist that 
it be installed in the Automatic. 





SEND 
“Jor this book 


You Need 





Sis 
1€ 
— 
—The Built-In | 


Water-Cooling 
System 








Department C-4 COUPON 
Illinois Refrigerator Company, 

Morrison, Illinois 

Please send me your interesting booklet and tell me 
where to see the Automatic Refrigerators. 
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ASK... ANY...RADIO... ENGINEER 


The“Mountie” isn’t 
lonely any more 


HEN the supply ship 
steams south from the 

last outpost of civilization in 
September, not to return until 
the following July, loneliness will 
never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
who patrol that vast, wild area. 











Radio is now brightening the 
long winter nights with music, 
special programs, messages and 
greetings from their “home folks.” 


























And in the receiving sets of 
the “Mounties” is the best equip- 
ment obtainable. The batteries 
they use must be dependable. 
They must serve until new sup- 
plies are brought in a year later. 











Ask any Radio Engineer 
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GENERAL SALES OrFice: CuHicaco 
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Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Her marriage had failed, then. It had 
gone the way of many other marriages, 
in spite of her conviction that it couldn’t 
because she and Lauren loved each other. 
Loved! What is love? 

But anyhow, Lauren had no wish to 
put her out of his life. She had asked him 
three or four days ago, in a matter-of-fact 
tone with her heart knocking frantically, 
if he wouldn’t like to have her leave him 
free. And he had taken her into his arms 
with more vehement warmth than he had 
shown her before for some time and called 
her his dearest, and told her that she was 
silly to imagine things and that she was 
making them both very unhappy because 
of it. No, when it came down to the issue, 
she was part of his life. He loved her—in 
a way. And he loved Celia, too. Loved! 
What is love? 

“Ruth! You out here?” It was 
Lauren’s voice, cross, high-pitched. ‘Are 
you sick?” 

“No, Lauren.” 

“‘Well—what are you here for?” 

“T wanted—to be outdoors.” 

“Well—oh! You'd better come in. 
Aren’t you coming in?” 

“No, Lauren. Not now.” 

He went off, muttering. Her lips 
twisted bitterly. He had offered her the 
greatest hurt that any man can offer his 
wife, and now he was trying to bridge it 
by urging her back into her usual routine. 
He didn’t want her to leave him—no. He 
wanted her to stay—the sure, dependable, 
tried-out housekeeper. He wanted her to 
stay and keep still; not notice, pretend 
that nothing had occurred, go on as be- 
fore. That was a man’s way. But not a 
woman’s. 

Men and women didn’t look at infidel- 
ity in the same light. To a man it was 
episodic, sometimes dimmed out of mem- 
ory almost completely;:to a woman it was 
cataclysmic. Sex is a personal matter to 
a woman, so hedged about with sensitive 
emotional demands and repulsions that it 
goes attended by guards which must be 
appeased before they will give up their 
vigilance. At least, to women like her. 

She tossed about restlessly. She was so 
desperately, chaotically unhappy that she 
could not keep still. How could she en- 
dure life after this? What could she seize 
upon that would make existence bearable? 
Lauren had filled her whole heart. If he 
tore himself out of it there was nothing 
left. Nothing! 

E was backagain. “Ruth, do you 
want anything?” 

“No, Lauren.” 

“Don’t feel sick, do you?’ His voice 
was querulous, hiding solicitude. “I'll 
get you something if you feel sick.” 

Little boy! Always when he tried to 
placate her for any trifling thoughtless- 
ness, he asked her if she felt sick. And he 
asked it now! 

“T’m not sick.” 

“Well, you aren’t going to stay out here 
are you?” 

“Yes, Lauren.” 

“‘Well—you’d better come inside.” 

He went off again. She heard him 
bang adoor. He was really worried about 
her; she knew him well enough to know 
that. He hated to have her suffer, and 
yet he had made her suffer. Why did 
people get so mixed up in their feelings? 

e had been unfaithful to her—not in 
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deed, but in intention. If Torrington 
knew about it, they would say it was be. 
cause she had invited Celia into the house, 
but she knew that was not it; Lauren 
knew it—and Celia knew it. This would 
have happened before now if she hadn't | 
invited Celia; it was taking Celia into | 
her home and being constantly there her. 
self that had checked it—for a time. It 
was only her presence tonight and that 
uncontrollable sound she had made that 
had brought Lauren to his senses. Or ff 
rather, had brought Celia to her senses, | 
She recalled the click of the key in 
Celia’s door—Probably that was what 
held the situation now—She had discoy- f 
ered Celia’s weak point. She was afraid 
of gossip. She was right now protecting 
herself from the possible gossip of the 
town—or so she believed. 
Ruth shivered. Celia’s fear! Was it | 
possible that the formal integrity of her 
marriage rested on Celia’s fear? Mon- 
strous! 


CHAPTER IX 
I 
Fes Ruth had left the upper 


hall Lauren went back to Celia’s 
door, but it was still locked and she 
would not open it. He called to her 
softly, and she told him that he must go 
away. He pleaded, and got no response 
whatever. 

He went out to the porch, hoping to 
convince himself that Ruth believed his 
story, came back without that satisfac- 
tion. She must have been standing there 
all the time—Didn’t make a sound— 
Spying! 

e went downstairs and roved around 
the house, furious. Angry, detached 
thoughts spun in his head; he strode 
through the rooms in tempestuous mood. 
Celia had no right to send him away like 
this. How could she do it? She had been 
as hotly awake as he—and then she had 
slammed the door in his face. Suddenly, 
like that! Women were strange. Their 
toboggans could veer off into a snowdrift 
anywhere along the way—or so it seemed. 

Of course it was because Ruth had 
frightened her. But Ruth shouldn’t have 
been standing there, anyway—in the 
dark. Waiting to catch them, probably. 
Looking for trouble. Spying? And now 
she had gone off in the sulks, and no know- 
ing what next. She would never under- 
stand. He could never explain. He 
couldn’t say to Ruth: ‘Now see here, | 
love you, but I want Celia.” She’d think 
love and want ought to mean the same 
thing, and they didn’t. Not always. 

Absolutely hopeless to make her see it. 
She’d come back with talk about dis- 
loyalty, unfaithfulness—all that stuff. 
And it wasn’t. Not at all. Not strictly 
loyal, perhaps, if you chose to be quixotic 
about it. But unfaithfulness—that meant 
intention, didn’t it? And he hadn’t had 
any intention. Hadn’t planned anything 
had he? No. Wasn’t to blame then, 
was he? No _ intention—But Ruth 
wouldn’t understand that some force had 
seized him, controlled him, shaken him as 
a terrier shakes a rat. Nobody blames 
the rat. 

Celia! Sweet and soft! His blood leaped 
like jets of fire as he thought of her— 
provocative, responsive—It was Ruth’s 
fault. Celia was frightened, but it was 
Ruth’s fault. Watching! And _ she 
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The tall can, diluted, 
makes an over-flowing 
quart of pure rich milk 
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Irresistible! .. Made this new way... 


Lemon Cream Pie madewith Carnation 
Milk has a delicately fragile texture, a 
smooth, rich creaminess that even the 
best of bottled milk cannot give. Rich- 
ness is contributed by its double cream 
content; fine-texture through “homo- 
genization” — by which the cream is 
broken up and evenly distributed 
throughout the milk. You'll prefer 


© 1927, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


Carnation Milk—pure, fresh, whole 
milkinitsmost convenient, dependable, 
and economical form—for all cooking. 


ation Milk di- 


Carnation Lemon Cream Pie 
} , 5 tbsp. lemon 


luted with 34 cup water, 1% 

juice, l tsp. grate flour, pinch salt, 

1 tbsp. butter. tion Milk; stir into 

mixture of flour, sugar, salt. Cook 25 minutes, stirring 

occasionally. Remove from fire; stir in beaten yolks, cook 
minutes, add butter, lemon juice and rind. Pour into 
aked pastry shell, cover with meringue; brown. 


Write for Mary Blake Cook Book 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
216 Market St., San Francisco 474 Glisan St., Portland 
737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 361 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
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Address The Owl] Drug Company, 
611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles; 
Clark and Madison Streets, Chicago; 
53 West 23rd Street, New York 


A complexions 


g 


// Shade 
DY for-all 


A: 


Applied carefully, Pum -Kin Rouge 
defies detettion. The one shade blends 
naturally and charmingly with every 


complexion. 


At all Ow. drug stores and Ow. agencies; 
at nearly all good drug and department stores; 
or by prepaid matl, 7 5c. 




















































' shouldn’t have invited Celia here, any- 
way. It wasn’t his idea—or Celia’s. It was 
Ruth’s. All wrong. He had some rights; he 
needn’t be shut up and watched. And 
) Celia’s coming here had kept her at a dis- 
| tance; that was what it had really done. 
| Because of Ruth, standing there, watching. 
» And finally it was because Celia was in 
) this house that she had been frightened. 
' Nowif she had stayed at the San Gregorio 
| —well, Ruth needn’t have known. Saved 
» all this. 

It was the deuce, having Ruth take it 
| this way. He didn’t intend to hurt her. 
She was his wife, yes—Celia! Sweet, pas- 
sionate—sweet!—Loved Ruth. Wanted 
Celia—Couldn’t help it. The same house 
—that was the devil of it. Celia! Celia! 
—What would Ruth do? Mope? Leave? 
Send Celia away? Suffer, anyhow—Too 
bad! All her own fault. Could go up 
again and see—might make her feel better 
—Celia! Celia!—OA, Lord! 


II 
yo morning they were con- 


strained when they met at break- 
fast. Celia was the only one who acted 
naturally. She was fresh and unusually 
amiable. Her white lawn and string of 
sapphire beads emphasized the delicacy 
of her skin and the naive roundness of her 
aze. 
' Lauren showed the havoc of the night. 
His face was rigid and blanched, and the 
glitter in his eyes spoke of anger and 
thwarted passion. His manner toward 
Celia was alternately solicitous and in- 
jured; toward his wife, icily polite. The 
Geely color that was one of Ruth’s chief 
beauties, had entirely left her, so that 
even her lips were pallid. Her eyes were 
still extraordinarily dark, and there were 
shadows under them. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to feel well again,” 
Celia bubbled. 

“Do you feel better?” Lauren inquired, 
keeping up the fiction. 

“Are you quite well this morning?” 
Ruth echoed, thinking of no safer refer- 
ence to the previous evening, but hating 
her very voice as she said the words. 

It was a wretched meal. 

It was a wretched day. In the after- 
noon Ruth had to go to a tea that was 
being given in Marjorie’s honor. Her 
eyes had a burning, mysterious depth, 
and she overdid gayety and eager interest. 

She entered into spirited discussion of 
the one-act play that had just been given 
by amateur performers. She was absorb- 
edly entertained by Roberta Peebles’ 
account ‘of her new radio and by Mary 
Dunbar’s drive to Lake Tahoe. She 
inquired about the health of four babies 
and three grandmot :ers, and at least a 
dozen times confirmed the rumor that 
the Beverleys were to start on a camping 
trip the following week. Oh, yes, Mar- 
jorie was going; it was a sort of celebra- 
tion of her return. And oh, yes, Mrs. 
Sloan was going, too. She loved the coun- 
try. Yes, indeed, it would be charming 
to have her—always so jolly to make up 
a party! 

Marjorie, bright-eyed, satin-cheeked, 
radiant as the center of the hilarity, 
found a moment aside with her. 

“Don’t act so unnaturally happy, or 
they'll pounce on you. You might as well 
stand in the middle of the room and howl 
and tear your hair. Don’t you know it?” 
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Ruth looked at her helplessly. How 
could she act like herself when she didn’t 
feel so? 

Marjorie’s eyes saddened. ‘“What’s 
wrong now, Binks, dear?” 

“I—I’m a little tired. I was trying not 
to show it.” 

Marjorie gave a quick glance around, to 
make sure that they were out of earshot. 
“Ruth, darling, you mustn’t take this so 
hard. It isn’t as if you and Lauren really 
loved each other, and you wouldn’t suffer 
so much if you’d keep that in mind.” 

“But we do. Of course we do.” 

“No, Binks, not really. Love wouldn’t 
cheat you that way.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Oh, it couldn’t. You ought to re- 
member that; you wouldn’t suffer so 
much. If you’re going to stay with it, 
you've got to be colder, more matter-of- 
fact. Oh, I do hope the camping trip will 
make things better. Don’t you think 
being in the country has a good effect on 
2 a 

“Yes, dearest. The country is what we 
need. We'll have a wonderful time.” 

Oh, wonderful! 

The evening was no better. Celia 
wiped the dinner dishes, chattering inces- 
santly. She scarcely left Ruth’s side. 
They went into the living room, and Celia 
hunted up a magazine article and read 
aloud. Lauren was grumpy. He smoked 
three cigarettes and finally interrupted. 
Why didn’t they go to the pictures? 

They went, and Celia maneuvered that 
Ruth should sit between herself and 
Lauren. When they came out, she was 
clinging to Ruth’s arm, smiling up into 
her face. 

“Didn’t it make a pleasant evening, 
seeing clever pictures?” 

“Yes, very,’ Ruthsaid. To herself she 
thought: “She’s a coward. She’s afraid 
I'll send her away—and tell why.” 

She felt a wave of disgust. 


III 


HE next afternoon Celia chanced 
upon something that she felt she 
might use to restore her composure. She 
was on the terrace when it occurred. 
Goddard Dent came to give Ruth a 
basket of early peaches. Man-like, he 
brought the basket unwrapped, holding it 
carefully in both hands, his hat tucked 
under his arm. He came into the hall and 
set the peaches on a small table. 
“T got them near Lodi. Thought you 
might not have had any of the local 
eaches.” His grave face was alight, and 
fis dark eyes beamed down upon Ruth. 
She was touched by the gift. Goddard 
had been coming oftener than ever since 
that day when he had completely lost his 
control, and she knew it was to show her 
that he could be trusted again asa friend. 
He usually brought some offering; it was 
his way of telling her how sorry he was for 
her present trouble. She had felt so 
unhappy, so forlorn, so deserted, that 
his faithfulness stood out the more 
strongly. 
She started to thank him. 
dard, how thoughtful—” 
Without warning she burst into sobs— 
wild, convulsive sobs that shook her body 
with cruel violence. Panic-stricken, she 
wheeled and plunged up the stairs. The 
sound of her sobbing filled the house—a 
terrible sound of gasping and choking and 


“Oh, God- 
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Make this test 
on your own floor 
at OU EXPENSE... 


ho pare td a soiled worn part about 
two feet square. Apply your usual 
preparation to half the space; the New 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax (which we 
will send you free of charge) to the 
other half. Then see for yourself which 
part looks the better. 


You will find, like thousands of others, 
that there is no comparison! 


The preparation you are now using 
may renew the original finish but, com- 
pared with the other part, the floor is 
still discolored. The wax has simply 
glossed over the dirt. (Notice A above.) 


The part treated with the New Liquid 
Veneer Liquid Wax is not only re-fin- 
ished, but is so clear and clean that the 
original beauty of color and grain is 
restored. The dirt is not covered by 
the Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax but is 
removed by special harmless ingredi- 
ents in the preparation while other in- 
gredients are supplying the new finish. 
(Notice B above.) 


Surely, you should know about this 
better way to keep your floors in 
condition. Mail the coupon and we'll 
send a generous trial bottle free. 


VAQUID Vente 
CORPORATION 


4114Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


WOWIG VENEER 
LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 


WON 
YS 


ALIQUID 
| WAX 


“ 





Liquid Veneer Corporation 


4114 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 
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Your Ideal 
Auto Polish— 


it’s here! 


Here is the polish that works easy! 
You need not be an expert, nor a 
day-laborer to put it on. But it 
gives such a wonderful, lasting, DRY 
luster—preserves Duco, Lacquer and 
Varnish so well—that it compares 
with nothing you have ever seen 
before! The cost is so low, and the 
effort so small that you’ll never drive 
a shabby looking car again. 

This is hard to believe—isn’t it? 
In fact we ourselves would have 
doubted such a statement not so 
long ago. But it is an accomplished 
fact NOW, and we are ready to show 
you—let YOU prove it to yourself— 


FREE! 


We know that there never was an Auto 
Polish just like it. We also know that the 
few good polishes in the past entailed an 
awful amount of hard labor in applying, 
that’s why we want you to see and feel for 
yourself that 


BOWES SEALFAST 
$1000 BOND POLISH 


is just the kind you have always wished for; 
EASY to use—Long LASTING in effect— 
DUST REPELLING—and really PRE- 
SERVING the costly finish of your car. 
Try it at our cost! We’ll send you a trial 
sample. All you have to do is to send post- 
age. Fill in and mail the coupon NOW— 
before you turn the page—you'll be glad of 
it later! 
Made only by the 


BOWES SEAL-FAST CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


BOWES OAKLAND CoO. 
Western Distributors 












BE SURE 
YOU GET THE 
GENUINE 
WITH THIS 


TRADE 
MARK 
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TRACE Marr REGISTEREO 
ADRY STAUANT 
LUSTRE 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BOWES SEAL FAST CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Bowes Oakland Co. 
65th & San Pablo Ave., 
Oakland, California. 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c. (dime or stamps) to 
cover packing and mailing. Please send mea trial 
sample of $1000 Bond Polish. 


Name. 


Dealers: Write at once for Display material and 
specia! proposition. 
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A PERIL 


long-drawn, unearthly cries, an extremity 
of agony. 

Goddard sprang after her, called to her, 
but she had dashed beyond his reach. He 
heard her running along the upper hall, 
heard a door close. He stood at the foot 
of the stairs, wanting to follow, hardly 
daring. If he followed, what could he do? 
How could he comfort her without step- 
ping again outside that rdle of friend to 
which he had vowed to hold himself? 

His features were twisted in suffering 
that was a reflection of hers. Ruth rarely 
wept; that was what made it so deoilil. 
What she must have gone through be- 
fore she could let herself go like that! 
She had held in and kept her command 
until her will had given way. 

For a moment he hated Lauren in the 
measure that he loved Ruth. 

Celia had stolen in from the terrace 
when Goddard came, and she had shifted 
her position to keep in range so that she 
might continue to observe him, but he 
did not lift his eyes or know that anyone 
was near. 


HE stood there many minutes, but 
Ruth did not come back. Finally 
he picked up his hat and went out. His 
shoulders drooped and his grave face was 
drawn into hard, dejected lines. 

At dinner that evening Celia glanced 
at Ruth’s tear-stained eyes, and a mali- 
a smile sprang out on her pouting 
ips. 

PM. Dent is going with us to the 
mountains, isn’t he?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

Lauren paused in his cutting of the 
steak. Ruth looked up in amazement. 

“No. Oh, no,” she said. 

Celia appealed to Lauren. “I think he 
ought to go with us, don’t you?” 

“T hadn’t thought about it,” returned 
Lauren, whose puzzled gaze had not left 
his wife’s face since she had spoken with 
that hurried decisiveness, not justified by 
the question. 

“He’s so nice!” rhapsodized Celia. 
“We'd all enjoy him. Wouldn’t you like 
to have him go?” She turned to Ruth. 

“No, I don’t want—it wouldn’t—that 
is, | think it’s better to keep the party 
small. Goddard is very busy. It will be 
better—that is, we should keep the 
party—”’ Her head throbbed. She 
scarcely knew what she was saying—only 
that Goddard must not go. His violent 
declaration a few days ago had made her 
uneasy again. It would be better if he 
were not too near. 

“He was here this afternoon,” purred 
Celia, conveying information to Lauren. 
“That’s what made me think of it.” She 
caught Lauren’s eye. It was as if she 
gave him a message. His expression 
changed. A new thought had jumped 
into his mind. 

Ruth observed it in alarm. Lauren 
had never been jealous of Goddard. Now 
he would pretend to be. He was going 
to watch her, even as he thought she had 
been watching him. She divined it. It 
was Celia’s plan. Celia must know about 
the episode of the afternoon; she had 
doubtless surmised more—They meant 
to put her, Ruth, in a position with God- 
dard so similar to their own that her 
weapons would be taken from her. 

Lauren addressed his wife. “Shall we 
invite Goddard?” 
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Sousa Endorses the 
Harmonica 


“I am a great advocate of the Har- 
monica,” says Lieut. Commander 
John Philip Sousa, famous band- 
master, “and especially endorse the 
Harmonica bands whichare winning 
sweeping popularity. Thisinstrument 
is a foundation for a musical career; 
and many boysand girls whoare now 
learning music on the harmonica 
will step into the great symphony 
orchestras and bands of our country 
some day.” 


BSS SS ssesssstessssstssssssseetessTey 
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exgrre 


You can learn to play a Hohner Harmon- 
ica with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book. Get a Hohner Marine Band” today 


and ask for the free book. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
232, 114 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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PERSONAL Qualified by training and experience, 
will execute commissions, get desired 
S E R 0) { e information, or do the unusual con- 


fidential service for you efticiently and 
W. FULTON POWELL, Dept.A 33 W. 42d St., New York City 


tactfully. 
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Rochester 
NYUSA 










Zalor Candy 
and Cooking 
Thermometer 


Modern cooks follow a time- 
temp. ature schedule with the 
aid of this Taylor Thermom- 
eter. It assists the novice as 
well as the expert to do away 
with many cooking disap- 
pointments. Price $2.00. 

Other Taylor Kitchen aids, 
Taylor Home Bake Oven 
Thermometer, $2.00; Taylor 
Sugarmeter, $1.25, Taylor 
Deep Fat Frying Thermom- 
eter, $2.00. Get them from 
your dealer, or we will send 
direct upon receipt of price, 
plus 10c postage. 


Write for Taylor 
Book of Recipes. 
It’s free, of course. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


















laylor WOME CANDY THERMOMETER 
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+ saw that she had protested too much. 





| [don’t—we don’t— 


u 





“Why, it’s too late, Lauren. Besides, 
39 


“Why not?” 
“Yes, why not?” echoed Celia. 
Ruth looked from one to the other. She 
“T’]l ask him,” decided Lauren. “His 
time is his own.” 
“Oh, how nice!” cooed Celia. “Then 
ou think he could go?” 
“He'll go,” promised Lauren savagely. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 





When the Jce 
Went Out 


(Continued from page 11) 


Young Jerry Ohler had taken a letter 
from his pocket. On the heavy envelope 
he had traced the location of his treasure: 
the Lonesome Gulch trail, down there 
to the south, perhaps twenty yards; the 
creek below it, perhaps a thousand feet; 
two lodge-pole pines standing close to- 
gether, there; a rockslide, here; over there, 
across the creek to the south and west, 
Hook Nose Mountain; and straight above 
him, high and sharp, the Left Rabbit Ear. 
The thick paper of the envelope in his 
hand became an unintelligible chart of 
arrows, dots, and _ lines—unintelligible 
to anyone save Jerry Ohler. 

The hail turned to snow, and the wind 
swept the snow into a blizzard across the 
face of the mountain. 

Jerry Ohler fought his way down into 
the gulch and out into the valley, but 
only because he had youth in his veins did 
he survive the blizzard and reach his cabin 
near the village of Spirit Lake. 

The storm had continued without abat- 
ing. October is too early for the first 
“big snow” of the fall in the Never Sum- 
mer Range, but the winter of 1880 was 
the long winter. One foot—two feet! 

Jerry Ohler prayed that the storm 
would break so that he could return to 
Lonesome Gulch that fall. He must not 
wait until spring. Spring meant some- 
thing more than a quest for gold—. 

Three feet! 

Must he wait? 

Four feet in the valley; that meant 
five or six up the gulch. 

He must wait—until spring; the storm 
decreed it. 

He waited in silence. Never once did 
he drink enough whisky to loosen his 
tongue. Through that first winter, he 
lived almost the life of a hermit. In all 
the months since he had come to the coun- 
try, the mails had brought him but one 
letter, and that he had not answered. 

All winters end, and when the ice 
went out in the spring of ’81, the weird 
voices of Spirit Lake sounded to Jerry 
Ohler the call of his treasure, of gold to 
match any man’s gold. In his impatience 
to claim his riches, he did not hear the 
undertone of lament. He had hurriedly 
put his house to rights, wrapped the 
envelope which bore his map in a canvas 
case for safe carrying and, with a grub 
stake of pork and flour, taken the trail up 
the valley to Lonesome Gulch. There 
he left the road, climbed the steep slope 
of the Left Rabbit Ear in the direction 
of his gold. 
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Toa st- good and ‘good for them 





-make tt at the table 


AST is best when served hot. Made 

at the table it delights the eye and 

stimulates the appetite. Children eat 

eagerly this simple, health- giving food 
that’s good and good for them. 


Every home should have a Hotpoint 
Toast-Over Toaster and enjoy toast made 
this way. It toasts two large slices at the 
same time. The toast is turned automati- 
cally when the side is lowered. 


You will use the Hotpoint Toast-Over 
Toaster on many occasions. For break- 
fast, hot buttered toast helps give excess 
energy to start the day. When the children 
come rushing home from school—hungry 
as little bears — you'll use it again. And 
for the club luncheon and that midnight 


F YS FF 


Hotpoint Electric Ranges and Water 


Heaters. Electric cookery is modern. It is fast, 


convenient, clean, cool and better. When once you 
have tried it you will never cook any other way again. 
There are models and sizes of both Hotpoint ranges 
and water heaters for every purse and purpose. Ask 
your electric light company about electric cooking 
in your community 





| Cleveland 


serve ut hot + 


supper, delicious toast sandwiches can be 
made quickly and easily. 


Insist on a “Hotpoint” Toast - Over 
Toaster and be sure of lasting quality and 
satisfaction. Price $6 to $8 


Make delicious 
coffeeatthe table 


with a Hotpoint Per- 
colator and you'll 
say younever before 
tasted coffee so 
good. ForaHotpoint 
makes it scientificale 
ly. There are Hot. 
point Percolators 
from $10.00 to 
$36.50; each is of 
guaranteed Hot. 
point quality. 












Send for the Hotpoint Toast Recipe 
Book. It tells of many delightful ways to 
serve toast. Sent free by mail, or ask your 
nearest Hotpoint dealer or electric light 
company, 


EDISON 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


155 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Factories: Ontario, Cal., and Chicago, III. 
Los Angeles Portland Seattle 
Salt Lake City St. Louis 

New York Boston . 
In Canada: 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Atlanta 
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MEANS 


a baking powder containing two 
leavening units—one begins to work 
when the dough is mixed, the otherwaits for 
the heat of the oven, then both units work 
together. Calumet doesn’t lose its leavening 
force—it acts cnly when it should act. It 
never creates waste of baking ingredients— 
because it never fails. 


ALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Makes 
Baking 
Easier 


is the most popular of all baking pow- 
ders in the farm homes of America, 
because it combines the highest 
quality with the greatest economy. 
It enables the housewife to supply a liberal 
abundance of pure, healthful, enjoyable 
foods at a most moderate cost and without 
bake-day drudgery. Try Calumet—see for 
yourself what a big advantage it is to use a 
double acting leavener. 





ean 
SALES 272 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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About here, it must be; just about here, 
Hook Nose Mountain; Lonesome Creek 
the trail. Just about here. But no; ther 
were no lodge-pole pines standing to. 
gether, there. Gnl scrub oak! 

Up there, then. ee that was a slant. 
ing wall, not a perpendicular one. Qn 
farther up? But there were no lodge. 
= pines so near to timberline. Down, 

elow, then; that way. 

No; not there! 

Not there! He began a feverish search, 
bewildering, futile. Then by a distinct 
effort he calmed himself, as a woodsman 
does who is lost in the forest. He began 
to comb the mountainside with infinite 


his vein of gold was hiding from him, and 
the summer passed. 

The tragedy of that year’s prospecting 
wrought five years into his body and soul. 
No one ever called him “Young Jerry” 
again. 

Yet that summer of ’81 marked only 
the beginning of his search, of winters 
fretted with impatience for the summer, 
and of summers haunted by the dread of 
the impending winter. Each spring, the 
breaking up of the ice on the lake was 
the signal for the renewal of his search; 
each fall the freezing of the lake called him 
back to his cabin and his winter of waiting. 

He never waited patiently. Even when 
a desperate need for money forced him, 
in the winter, to the noisy work of the 
sawmill or the chopping of firewood in 
dooryards, his heart was not in his day’s 
work. His small, gray eyes again and 
again sought the peaks of the Never Sum- 
mer Range. 

With the passing of years, Jerry Ohler 





The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


Safe | (OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


Milk ; depends on thorough but gentle 
and Food skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 


For INFANTS, Re sin ol 


Children, Invalids | 
, and for All Ages 
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weathered to half a man upon the 
mountain, weathered and aged until the 
men of the village grumbled about him. 


““TERRY’S gettin’ too old to take the 
trail alone. Some day, somethin’ 

will happen; somethin’ will happen.” 
That very morning, Unc’ Sam had, in 
the middle of the ceremony of lighting 
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used in SUNSET 


There’s real reason for “soap” in 
SuNsET Soap Dyes—it cleans the 
cotton, silk, wool or mixed goods; 
prepares it to receive the dye. 
Thesoap softens the fabric, opens 
it up so the dye penetrates and gives 
brilliant, even, lasting color unob- 
tainable with other dyes. 
SUNSET is not an ordinary dye. 
It is manufactured exclusively by 
this company by a special process 
| ports § by U.S. Patents. 
| Refuse substitutes—ask your dealer 
| to get SuNsET for ie or send to 
| us for colors wanted. 








Two all-compelling attributes of 
maid and matron. 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: an ever- 
seductive aid to beauty! The unobtrusive 
fregrance of No. 4711 is a constant de- 
light. And, just before the application of 
cosmetics, it is worth a king’s ransom— 
for it is at once gently astringent, re- 
freshing, stimulating. 


"471)* Fau de Cologne = 


( MedeinU.S.Ab6 & 
\, 


Mulh & Kropff, Inc. 
‘25 W. 45th rte oe NortTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 


4 ¢ 
~ New York i Mt. Vernon, N.Y A xt? { 
o/ aes ; 8) C 
BENS Ree | YOUR DEALERS vs DIRE 
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his pipe, cocked his white head to listen 
to the distant moaning of the ice on Spirit 
Lake. “Never Summer Jerry ’ll be startin’ 
up the trail today. Now, le’s see, he must 
be up in his seventies—nigh on to eighty, 
I reckon—and still on the trail o’ that 
gold. Humph!” 

Just then the latch of the heavy pine 
door rattled, the door swung slowly open 
and Old Jerry Ohler entered. Unc’ Sam 
had shuffled hurriedly “up front”. 

“Bacon, you say, Feces? Well, now— 
this here slab—” 

Jerry produced a gunny-sack for his 
provisions. He ignored the curious eyes 
in the back of the store. 

Just outside the door Pete, his dog, 
waited, as if he knew what journey lay 
ahead. The burro at the hitching-post 
moved expectantly. 

“T’ll send extry grub up as far’s the 
gulch for you a couple of times this sum- 
mer, same’s last year!” Unc’ Sam volun- 
teered. He carried Old Jerry’s purchases 
out of the store for him and helped to 
rope the pack securely. 

“Thank ye, Sam! I'll see ye in the fall!” 
he handed a greasy bill to Unc’ Sam. 
“T’ll give ye the rest in the fall, Sam; 
sure—sure—in the fall—this time!” His 
voice was as dry as an autumn leaf and as 
impersonal as the wind, 
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“Now you be careful, Jerry; don’t take 
no chances!” 

So old Jerry Ohler went out upon the 
trail, and it was spring. There had been 
a time when spring meant—what had it 
not meant? A treasure to be claimed? 
Now it could mean little more than a 
vindication of his years of search: not the 
gold itself, but the consummation of his 


S search for it, that was all. Or perhaps, 


only a habit. 
His muscles responded slowly. His 


| body was mechanical, wooden—a cari- 
' cature of age. 
e beganf 


Yet his eyes were bright with an un- 
canny brightness when they rested on the 

eaks. His ears were keen enough to hear 
Eind him the voices of Spirit Lake. 
The ice had gone out of the lake; it lin- 
gered in his veins. 

“Heuh Pete!” But he didn’t need to 
call Pete; the dog limped close at his heels. 
It is only a young dog that leads the way 
up the trail. 

Old Jerry’s feet were heavy and slow. 
His skill at making camp at night and 
breaking it in the morning seemed to have 
departed overwinter. The burro, the 
seventh to carry Jerry Ohler’s pack up 
into the hills, was old and stubborn. And 
the energy for forcing a burro to maintain 
his pace up the creek had gone out of Old 
Jerry’s body, over winter. 

On up the Kawuneeche Valley road to- 
ward the mountains, the easy valley road. 
But was the valley road easy, and it tak- 
ing two days when it should have taken 
but one? 


SHAMED of his slow progress, 

Jerry camped the first night at 
Onahu Creek. He should have made the 
old camp ground at the ford on the North 
Fork! The second night, he made camp 
at the mouth of Lonesome Gulch. Early 
the third morning he reached the familiar 
corduroy road built by the miners of the 
80's up the gulch. Strange that the burro 
should stumble on such an old road. The 
burro was getting careless. Years did 
that to a burro. 

Up the trail they crawled, the three of 
them: the limping dog, the burro sagging 
under his pack, the old man. A few hours 
at atime, at best only three or four, and Old 
Jerry felt the strength go out of him. 
Then he made camp for the rest of the 
afternoon and the night. 

This year he planned to go far up the 
gulch, as far as the faintest trail led, and 
farther. From that point he would work 
back. This summer there would be no 
chance of missing his gold. He should not 
slight one inch—not one inch of ground. 

It took two weeks for the three of them 
to reach the heights. By that time the 
line of snowbanks had retreated well above 
timberline. 

Jerry’s summer’s work began: combing 
the mountain side for the gold that had 
waited for him almost fifty years. Not all 
treasure waits for a man almost fifty years. 
But surely, this summer—this summer. 

His pick grew very heavy. He should 
have asked Unc’ Sam if he had a lighter 
pick in stock. A light pick may discover 
gold lying so near the surface. 

His campfire twinkled at night on the 
edge of the mountain. In the daytime, at 
intervals, came the faltering blows of his 
pick and the sound of rock crumbling. 
The old dog lay close to his master, and 
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Cultivate 
this good habit 


Each day more men and wo- 
men are learning that good 
health and beauty are de- 
pendent upon the condition 
of teeth and gums, They 
Practice simple preventive 
measures. And they never 
forget to go to their dentist 
at least twice a year. 
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4 Out of 5 Pay Pyorrhea’s Price 


Unless a vigilant guard is kept against it, Pyorrhea 
steals into the mouth and starts its deadly work. Its 
poison creeps through the system. In its wake follow 
rheumatism, anemia, stomach troubles and embarrass- 
ing facial disfigurement. 

It takes as its victims 4 persons out of 5 after 4o and 
thousands younger. 

Don’t fear these uneven odds. With a little care you 
can protect yourself against Pyorrhea. Go to your den- 
tist for a thorough examination, once every six months. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly, morn- 
ing and night. 

It is the one dentifrice specifically designed to combat 
Pyorrhea. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., 
who for ye ars specialized in the treatment of this disease. 

Start using Forhan’s for the Gums, tonight. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists every- 
where. It wards off Pyorrhea or checks its course if 
used regularly and in time. 

It firms gum tissue and keeps it sound. It keeps teeth 
snowy white and protects them against acids which 
cause decay. 

As health insurance and protection against Pyorrhea, 
use Forhan’s. Teach your children this good habit. Get 
your first tube, today. At all druggists—35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 























Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If youtry 
this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 








We Make ant once you'll never go back to ordinary mouth- 
. ° washes that only hide bad breath with their tell- 
This P. romise tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is @ 
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The Fairbanks line 
includes the 
following: 


FAIRBAN/SE > F 


Dial scales—All types 
Auto-Truck Scales 
Bench Scales 
Counting Scales 
Portable Beam Scales 


Suspension Platform 
Scales 


Railway Track Scales 


Accurate weight at a glance 


Your weighing speeded up 
to modern requirements 


and off the platform. Weight is read 
directly on the dial. Additions and 
calculations are entirely eliminated. 

Practically every standard and 
special weighing need is covered 
by the many variat'ons of the two 
basic types—the full-capacity type 
and the portable type. 

Write for our bulletins, specify- 
ing type of weighing service. 


Speed in weighing—speed that is 
not gained at the expense of ac- 
curacy—that is what the extensive 
line of Fairbanks Dial Scales offers 
to factories, stores and warehouses. 


On the firm’ foundation of 90 
years of scale building experience, 
Fairbanks has built a dial scale that 
is limited only by the speed with 
which materials can be moved on 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 
Pacific Coast Service 
423 East Third St. Spokane, Wash......... 518 East First Avenue 
1827 Inyo Street Tacoma, Wash..........432 Perkins Building 
East First and Taylor Sts. Salt Lake City, Utah .... 14 Southwest Temple 
. 550 First Avenue South San Francisco, Calif. ... Spear & Harrison Sts. 


General Offices: Chicago 
Branches in 40 principal cities of the United States 


Fairbanks Scales 


Preferred the World Over 


ASA 501.18 

















few land of thrills, mystery, beauty—where travel, 
sport, magnificent scenery and touring are enjoyed 
to the utmost because— 

It is a land of mellow sunshine, pleasantly cool from 
April to September —the climate is invigorating. 

In South Africa you find modern civilization and 
colorful native village life. Beautiful botanical gar- 
dens, game preserves and primeval forests— 
Towering mountains, the spacious veld, up-to-date 


cities, mighty waterfalls, babbling brooks, Kaffir Kraals. The great 
modern gold and diamond mines—the barbaric warrior war dances. 


It is now so easy, convenient and comfortable to travel in South 
Africa —the land of Rhodes, Kruger, Botha and Rider Haggard. 


The S. A. Government Railways are internationally famous for comfort, speed, safety, 
convenience; dining and sleeping car service. 

Write for free booklet, “Tour South Africa,” or send 12c (to cover post- 

age) for fully illustrated 175 page travel book, “Cape of Good Hope.” 


SOUTH [AFRICAN GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


| 
11 Broadway New York City | 
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at night he no longer barked an answer ty 
the coyote bands in the valley. The burn 
stood, often for hours, forgetting to graze. 
thinking—of what does a burro think, 


in the mountains? 

Summer passed, slowly and inevitably, 
as all other summers had passed, day by 
day, week by week, month by month; and 
still Old Jerry did not find his treasure, 
One morning, as if over-night a strange 


pencilings of yellow aspen trees, and the 
valley blazed with a double sun. Still the 
sound of Never Summer Jerry’s pick by 
| at night. 

The chill of the fall crept into his body 
and he knew that winter was coming, 
even though the days tried to deceive him 
with their warmth. 

September burned itself out, and Octo. 
| ber came with a feeling of storm in the air, 





| 

| “TY must hurry—hurry,” Jerry whis. 

| pered. “Surely tomorrow I will find it. 
There’s that sharp spur beyond the land. 

slide yet.” 

| He hurried. 

| The storm came; first with a pelting of 

| rain. 

| Jerry continued his work in the shelter 

| of the rocks. 

Then hail. Jerry shrank close to the rock 
wall for protection, as the wind swept the 
storm into his face. 

A piece of rock fell upon the ledge at his 
feet. He picked it up idly, taking a long, 
painful minute to straighten his bent 
back. He examined it curiously. 


DULL, hollow sound _ jarred 

through the wind—the insistent 
drumming of a woodpecker upon a dead 
tree. Again and again the thudding of it, 
ominous and yet peculiarly alive. 

Like a bearded elf, Never Summer Jerry, 
peered around a shoulder of rock at his 
right. There, just beyond, stood two tall 
dead trees, lodge-pole pines, fire-charred. 

The shock of the discovery made the old 
| man nearly lose his footing as he drew 
| back into the shelter of the rock wall. 
Eagerly he brought the piece of rock close 
to his eyes, but the hand that held it 

| trembled so that he had to steady it with 
| the other. Close—closer to his eyes. This 
darkness that the storm had brought— 
| He could*see now. There was something 
| to the glint of it, the very feel of it— He 
| turned it over and over, the numbness of 
| failure broken—going out before a blind- 
ing hope. Gold? His gold? At last? 

His fingers fumbled for the envelope 
upon which the location was charted. The 
Lonesome Gulch Trail down there, yes— 
perhaps twenty yards; the creek below it 
—perhaps a thousand feet; two lodge-pole 
pines, there; a rock-slide here; over there, 
across the creek to the south and west, 
Hook Nose Mountain, storm-hidden; and 
straight above him, piercing the clouds, 
the Left Rabbit Ear. 

Although the marks on the envelope 
were blurred almost beyond recognition, 
to Never Summer Jerry, at that moment, 
they were etched with light. Gold—at 

. last! Gold to match—to match any man’s 
gold—. 

The storm turned to snow, whipped by 
the wind into a blizzard across the face of 
the mountain. 





picketed near a creek on a summer’s day 


magic had sifted gold-dust over the landf 
scape, the gulches revealed themselves inf 


day, and the pin point of light at his camp 
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On the day that Spirit Lake froze over 
that winter, Never Summer Jerry’s mon- 
grel dog, crawled home, alone. The wind 
was still. In a single hour a film of ice 
appeared upon the surface of the water 
and with it came voices, triumphant 
voices, like organ notes sounding from 
outlet to inlet, echoing from Shadow 
Mountain across to Baldy, and back to 
Jerry Ohler’s cabin, where a dog whim- 
pered at a barred door. 

The howling of the dog, that night, 
reached the village, dismal, ominous. 

“Somethin’—somethin’s happened to 
Never Summer Jerry!” 

“T allus knew it. Bound t’ happen 
some day! He was too old—”. 

As soon as the storm cleared, searching 

arties went out on snowshoes, knowing 
hes they started that the search was 
useless. Again and again, through snow 
so soft that they returned exhausted, they 
covered Jerry’s old trails. 

“He mighta ben on his way down. The 
storm mighta caught him in the valley!” 

So they searched the valley floor from 
foothill to foothill, every grave-like 
mound of snow revealing beneath it only 
the bent tops of the willows, not the body 
of the old man. 


‘$V GOT a feelin’ that—that we'll find 
’im in the spring, sure—when the ice 
goes out!” Andy Jones could not get those 
mounds of snow out of his mind. Who 
knew? Perhaps, before spring—other 
mounds of snow. And a winter of waiting 
is long—long. 
It was the day that the ice went out on 
Spirit Lake the following spring, crashed 





upon pier and boat house, piled shoulder | 


high to the windward along the shore, and 


choked the narrow mouth of the outlet, | 


that the searchers found Never Summer | 


Jerry. Just as if he had heard those 
voices—. Far up the Kawuneeche Valley, 
just within the mouth of Lonesome Gulch, 
he lay. Perhaps he had fallen from high 
on the slope of the Left Rabbit Ear; per- 
haps he had wandered from the trail in 
the storm. No one knew. But they did 
know that the ice had been kind to him. 

Upon the face of the old man was a 
strange, frozen radiance, the evidence of a 
great joy; as if, a prophet on a mountain 
top, he had heard a secret voice or found 
the ultimate treasure. 

“He mighta slipped and fell, or mebbe 
got lost, but it couldn’t ’a hurt him much 
He couldn’t uv suffered—.” Relief broke 
through the lament of Andy Jones’ voice. 

“But wa’ant it queer about that letter?” 

Around the post office stove this winter 
and next winter and the next, until the 
circle there has melted away, that letter 
will haunt the conversation. In the right 
hand of Never Summer Jerry, the 
searchers had found it: on the envelope 
some blurred marks, and inside it an old 
letter, only parts of one sentence legible. 
A letter in a woman’s handwriting—old, 
old handwriting with fragile, slanting 
letters: 

“Dont be so stubborn, Jerry—take 
back—about matching his gold with your 
own—come—spring!”” 

“And wa’ant it queer, too,” Unc’ Sam 
will conclude, blowing his nose, trumpet- 
fashion on his bandanna, “that in his 
other hand he held tight, all through that 
there frozen winter, a little rock—yjest a 
common little rock, with a sparkle of 
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SPOTLESS KITCHEN WARE 
-WHOLESOME, TASTY FOoD 


The cleverest cook can’t do her best with 
dirty pots and pans. To have fine food, 
delicious taste, delicate flavor, you must 
have spotless kitchen ware. 


Sapotio is the sure, safe cleanser for alu- 
minum, enamel, tin and steel. It gets every 
particle of grime, grease, stain, rust or 
scorch from cooking utensils and cutlery. 


The cleaning’s over quicker because it’s 
thorough. The cake form is handy to use 
with cloth or brush and it doesn’t roughen 
the hands. 


Pantry shelves, wooden racks, bread 
board and mixing bowls, cake and bread 
boxes, are scoured absolutely clean with 
SapoLio. No disagreeable dust or odor. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY By 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK 


SAPOLIO © 
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MASTERPIECES | 






The Parthenonof 
Ancient Athens. 
Generally consid- 
ered the most per- 
fect building ever 
constructed 





The Parthenon has stood for ages 
only because every piece of marble 
init was carefully selected,and fitted 
with painstaking care and skill. 
The same kind of skill builds HERRICK 
Refrigerators to “last a lifetime.’ Frame of 
finest kiln-dried oak. Doors airtight. Heavily 
packed mineral wool insulation saves ice or 
current and resists decay. Linings of solid 
spruce, opal glass, or non-metal white enamel 
prevent rust and food contamination. Dry air 
circulation preserves foods longer. Water 
cooling and outsideicing models. Every feature 
stamps the HERRICK a masterpiece. 


For ICE or ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION 


Whatever method you use, begin right with 
a HERRICK. Add any electrical unit later. 
Lower cost and upkeep either way. Write 
for FREE booklet, ‘*Refrigerator Economy.” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
504 River Street 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 


Waterloo, Iowa 








To Hang Pictures and 
Wall Decorations 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color scheme 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 
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Alaskan raw rurs 


Old Ivory beads. Indian curios. 


Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 
From the Lair of Quality. 


Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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Champions of the Far West 


(Continued from page 27) 


with chaps failing to hide their bowlegs. 
Instead it has a race of men and women 
who live an all-year athletic life in the 
open air. In winter they train as relig- 
iously as in summer. 

When spring comes, the east takes its 
sports out of the mothballs and works to 
get the wrinkles out of them. That’s 
about the time the westerners are having 
their sectional championships and have 
sharpened their condition almost to maxi- 
mum. But not quite, for it’s in summer 
that the westerners time their athletic 
might to reach the zenith. Then they trek 
back along the Overland trail to the At- 
lantic Coast. For it’s there that the pay- 
off (if that expression can be used in 
speaking of amateur athletics) comes in 
American sports. The westerners love to 
match themselves against the nation. 
There are only seven millions on the whole 
Pacific slope, against the hundred million 
in other parts of the country, yet they are 
supreme in sports. It’s a wonderful dis- 
tinction, one that amazes east and middle 
west each season afresh, one that has cast 
an almost romantic glamour over the 
proverbial prowess of western athletes. 

And this year, the westerners have a 
particular reason for seeking distinction 
in the national tests. In 1928 the Olympic 
Games will be held in Amsterdam. Th 
specially distinguished this summer will 
be selected to represent the United States. 


| apr nego peel no sport exemplifies the 
ideal of the west more thoroughly 
than rowing. Crew demands the limit of 
strong backs and shoulders, of enduring 
lungs and hearts. University of Washing- 
ton, with a lake at its doorstep in the city 
of Seattle, is the place where the national 
championship in crew resides. Washington 
again swept to triumph at Poughkeepsie 
last year. It beat the Naval Academy by 
the hair-line margin of one second in one of 
the most thrilling intercollegiate races in 
history. 

Back of Coach “Rusty” Callow’s suc- 
cess is a tradition for oarsmanship that 
runs a score of years. It is wound around 
the name of Ed Leader whose triumphs 
at Washington sent him to Yale as head 
coach. But in the shadows of its origin is 
the wizened figure of Hiram Conibear, the 
father of rowing on the Pacific coast. It 
was Conibear who showed the Washing- 
tonians that the lake at their door-step 
was for other purposes than simply for 
taking a pretty girl for a canoe ride on a 
drowsy summer afternoon. He showed 
them it was a place for strong men to tug 
sweeps in zephyrs and when polar winds 
cut their calloused hands. And ever since 
Hi they’ve been pulling their sweeps and 
will probably continue to do so more 
sturdily than any others in America. 
They’ve something of the northwoods 
lumber-jack’s relentlessness and some- 
thing too of the slashing speed of the hus- 
kies they take their nickname from. 
They’re big men and, compared to the 
oarsmen of other parts of the country, 
mature men. They have veterans as 
usual this year and you can tab them to 
be up near the front at Poughkeepsie. 

In track this summer the east will once 


again watch the three great Universities 
of the West, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Stanford and California conduct 
their three-cornered competition for na- 
tional honors. It is rare indeed that first 
place does not lie between one or two of 
these three and some eastern college. 
U. S. C. has been victorious for two suc- 
cessive years. If successful this season it 
will set a record equaled only by Univer- 
sity of California’s reign from 1921 to 
1923 

, = Kaer of University of Southern 
California is the greatest all-round athlete 
in the West today. Virtually unanimously 
he was selected All-American halfback. 

His days of triple-threat football excel- 
lence are over. He is in his last semester 
at U.S. C. and back to his first love—the 
track. At Chico High School he built up 
a reputation for himself as an all-round 
athlete. When he entered college he had 
not even a smattering of football. As a 
freshman he went to the Olympics, and 
despite an ulcerated tooth he placed sixth 
in the pentathlon. From which you may 
gather he is versatile on the track. Asa 
matter of fact he has starred in basketball 
and baseball as well, winning his letter in 
each of the four major sports. 

Kaer will be used in the low hurdles this 
year by U.S. C. to take the place of Ken- 
neth Grumbles, the graduated low hur- 
dles champion. 

Charles Borah, just a 20-year-old sopho- 
more, is perhaps Southern California’s 
most promising athlete. He is a native of 
Arizona, his father being a prominent den- 
tist in Phoenix. He isa sprinter, a smooth 
runner, far different from the locomotive 
type that Charles Paddock made famous. 

Borah lost to Paddock by an eyelash in 
the Los Angeles Coliseum last year. Pad- 
dock ran that day in g 5-10. He was 
trailing until the last yard but his terrific 
leap carried him across the tape a winner. 
In the national amateur championships, 
Borah beat the best 100-yard men in the 
world in a pouring rain in 9 and 4-5 sec- 
onds. Jackson Scholz, Chester Bowman, 
and Frank Hussey were among those 


humbled. 
EE BARNES, holder of the Ameri- 


can record of 13 feet 8 inches in the 
pole vault is another ace of the U. S. C. 
championship outfit. As a stripling of 18, 
Barnes won the Olympic Games pole vault. 
He was then a senior at Hollywood High 
School. He beat out Glenn Graham, an- 
other Southern California prep, by a scant 
inch in the final. It was one of the most 
inspiring feats of the games, two western 
school boys topping the greatest vaulters 
of the globe. An injury kept Charley 
Hoff, the incomparable, hors de combat 
that day. Yet in 1928, should Hoff regain 
his amateur standing he will still have to 
face a real climb against Barnes who is im- 
proving each month. 
California and Stanford will both have 
a word to say about U. S. C.’s win in the 
ihtercollegiates next summer. The vet- 
eran and foxy Walter Christie at Berkeley 
and the youthful Richard L. “Dink” 


Templeton at Stanford are without ques- 
tion among the finest coaches in America. 
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Templeton was a high-jump star in the 
1920 Olympic Games, while Christie was 
field event coach of the 1924 American 
contingent. That gives an idea of their 
relative ages, but only a hint of the talent 
they develop. 

The annual California-Stanford track 
meet this spring is of course the spring 
athletic classic of American college sports. 
No other dual track meet has such large 
crowds, such colorful rooting, such consis- 
tently high standards in times and dis- 
tances. 

Last year Stanford won the “Big Meet” 
by a very slim margin. The Cardinals 

gave U. S. C. a tussle in the nationals, 
Ww Bite California was sixth. The Blue and 
Gold will miss Phil Barber, a capable 
sprinter, but his loss will be the only seri- 
ous one. Captain Elmer Gerkin of Cali- 
fornia and “Biff?” Hoffman, Stanford’s 
football star, are the two best shot-putters 
and discus throwers on the coast. Which 
happens to be better on any particular day 
has so far apparently been a matter of 
luck. Boyden, California’s half-miler, 
now has no equal in the West. 

University of California has been able 
to beat Stanford in basketball and base- 
ball pretty regularly, and this spring the 
Bears are resolved to turn the tables on 
the track also, as a preliminary to hopes 
for success on the gridiron next fall. 

While college track and field offer most 
of the glamor, it is for the greater part in 
the athletic clubs of the west that the 
Olympic Games candidates will be found. 
They will all be represented in the inter- 
nationals at New Orleans next summer. 


OLLYWOOD Athletic Club, for 
example, is captained by Bud 
Houser who holds the world’s record for 
throwing the discus. Houser was the only 
American to win two first places in the last 
Olympics, taking shot and discus. 
Hollywood will have also Charles 
Borah, Leighton Dye, the national hur- 
dles champion and Kenneth Grumbles, 
who followed a win in the inter collegiates 
by equaling the world’s 220-yard low 
hurdle mark in the Sesqui-Centennial 
meet at Philadelphia last July s. 
hen it comes to individual athletes 
George von Elm of Los Angeles is the 
most famous the west possesses today. 
He was born twenty-five years ago in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. At 8 he began to play 
golf in his own back yard over a miniature 
course. A caddy at 9, champion of Utah 
at 15 was George’s swift rise. In 1923, 
he moved to California. Acknowledged 
the west’s greatest golfer he made two 
straight journeys to the national play in 
the east. Each time Bobby Jones turned 
him back. 

Last season found Jones, the Paladin of 
golfers, sitting on top of the links world. 
He had done the seemingly impossible by 
winning both British and American open 
tourneys. His heart and the hopes of 
many Americans were set upon his adding 
a third major title in a single year. This 
was to have been the national amateur 
crown, which he had taken for the past 
two years. 

But the flaxen-haired Von Elm downed 
the peerless Bobby at Baltusrol and 
brought to the west the first national 
golf championship in its history. George 
started 1926 by blazing rounds of 67 and 
70 over a 6500-yard course on the final 
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You have been asked to 
believe dozens of plausible, 
but conflicting theories on 
the proper care of your teeth te 
gums. On your druggist’s counter 
you find as many as 50 different 
dentifrices! ... 

E. R. Squibb & Sons decided to 
get the actual facts regarding the 
proper care of the teeth and gums. 

So, a questionnaire was sent to 
every dentist in the country. Their 
answers told us what the dental 
profession thought was the greatest 
danger to teeth and gums, and what 
was considered the best safeguard. 

As a result, we offer you the 
combined opinion of the dental 
profession—surely the highest au- 
thority obtainable! And this is 
what they say: 

(1) 95% of the answers agree that acids 


most frequently cause tooth decay and 
gum infection. 

(2) 95% of the answers state that the most 
serious trouble occurs at the place 
where teeth meet gums—known as The 
Danger Line—especially at that part 
of The Danger Line between the teeth 
where a tooth-brush cannot reach. 
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The evidence 
is 
overwhelming 


(3) 859% state that the best prod- 
uct to prevent these acids from 

causing decay and irritating 
the gums is Milk of Magnesia. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream contains 
more than 50% Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia in a most convenient and 
effective form for combating the 
danger of acids. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream contains 
every ingredient necessary for the 
correct care of teeth and gums. It 
is a thorough cleanser. It relieves 
sensitive teeth and sore gums. It 
contains no harsh abrasives. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream not only 
neutralizes acids at the time of use, 
but tiny particles of Milk of Mag- 
nesia lodge at The Danger Line 
and prevent the formation of acids 
there for a considerable time after. 


The highest authorities say that 
acids cause the trouble at The 
Danger Line and that Milk of Mag- 
nesia is the best antacid. To pro- 
tect your teeth and gums, see your 
dentist regularly and use Squibb’s 
Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. At all druggists 
—only 40c a large tube. © 1927 





THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT’ OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


DENTAL 
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sheltered 
scenic seas to 


ALASKA 


Land of Northern Lights 
Colossal Glaciers 
Flower-decked Fjords - 
Totem Poles, Romance, Mystery 


B" one of the few who know this 
smiling summer wonderland! From 
your steamer-chair this summer, as you 
sail through the silent sheltered Inland 
Passage, a thousand miles of Nature's 
rarest treasures unfold before you— 
majestic forest-clad mountains, glitter- 
ing awesome glaciers, foam-flecke 
rivers, meadows of Alpine flowers, 
primitive Indian fishing villages with 
their quaint totems. 

The way to take your Alaskan won- 
der-voyage is in conjunction with 
America’s greatest scenic vacation trip 
—the Canadian National Triangle 
Tour,—or as a side trip when you take 
The New Way East. The following are 
Triangle Tour fares from Pacific Coast 
points (including berth and _ meals 
aboard ship through the Inside Pas- 
sage.) Alaska fares extra; ask your 
nearest agent. 


Triangle Tour, 

Round Trip from 
SEATTLE $57.65 
PORTLAND $68.20 
SAN FRANCISCO $98.35 
Los ANGELES $117.10 


Mail the coupon today for illustrated 
scenic booklet, and full information. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


‘The Largest Railway System in America 


W. J. GILKERSON H. R. BULLEN 
689 Market Street 607 So. Grand Ave. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


A. B. HOLTORP 


J. F. McGUIRE 
122 - $rd St., Portland 


1329 - 4th Ave., Scattle 


Please send me full information 
about Alaska and the Triangle Tour. 
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day of the Los Angeles $10,000 open. 
That was a record in itself never equaled 
in 72-hole medal competition. This he 
followed by taking a half in his match to 
cinch the Walker Cup for America. In 
the British open he tied for third with the 
great Walter Hagen. 


So soundly compact is Von Elm’s style 


and so serious his determination, he 
should be many years among the leaders 
in national golf. One thing in particular 
the west owes him is the assurance that 
it will have the privilege of being host to 
the golfers of America in a national cham- 
pionship in 1928 or 1929. This sort of 
recognition, long fought for, was made 
certain by Von Elm’s triumph. 

Two other striking golfers live in Ore- 
gon. One is Frank Dolp, rated next to 
Von Elm on the Pacific Coast. This 
young Portlander, just 21, won the Wes- 
tern amateur championship last summer 
at Minneapolis. Thanks to him, the 1927 
western amateur will be contended for in 
the West at Seattle next July. Dolp is a 
six-footer, deliberate and imperturbable. 
Not very robust, he has reduced the con- 
servation of energy to a science. Even his 
step is rhythmical in perfect relaxation. 

Henry Chandler Egan of Medford, Ore. 
is the third outstanding figure in western 
golf. Forty-three years old—United 
States champion twenty-three years ago— 
Eagan last year captured the California 
amateur scepter. Yet he is prouder of the 
golf course he has built near his pear ranch 
at Medford than he is of his own game. 


O woman athlete in America is as 
noted as Helen Wills of Berkeley. 
“Little Poker Face” first raced across the 
famous courts at Forest Hill to win the 
girls American championship four years 
ago. An eye-shade and long braids were 
her distinguishing characteristics then. 
Now, however, the little school girl has 
turned into a charming young lady who 
wears Paris gowns and sketches for the 
smart magazines. 
Last year Miss Wills campaigned along 
the Riviera. She lost her only match 
with Suzanne Lenglen. Soon after, Miss 


| Wills was stricken with appendicitis. She 


relinquished her American tennis throne 
to Mrs. Molla Mallory. The inimitable 
Lenglen has since turned professional. 
French sports authorities have barred her 
from competition for five years so there 
is no immediate prospect of a meeting be- 
tween Miss Wills and Mlle. Lenglen. Yet 
the western girl’s endeavor to regain her 
national laurels will be one of the dramatic 
high spots of sports next August. 

Miss Wills 1s a junior at University of 
California. On the same campus is Miss 
Helen Jacobs, the second best woman ten- 
nis player west of the Rockies. Miss Ja- 
cobs succeeded Miss Wills as girls’ cham- 
pion of the United States. In turn, another 
Californian Miss Louise MacFarland of 
Pasadena last year fell heir to the title. 
And speaking of youthful tennis, John 
Doeg of Santa Monica is the junior cham- 
pion of America. He is a son of the 
former Violet Sutton, one of the famous 
tennis-playing sisters of twenty years ago. 

Tennis, in fact, appears to be the sport 
in which the West excels most. Dr. Sum- 
ner Hardy of the California Tennis Asso- 
ciation has done much of recent years to 
keep the standard high. It all started, 


however, a score of years ago. Dr. Stan- 
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Why Suffer? 
DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


| 











Suge Toothache—Cleanses Cavity 
—Destroys Odor. All Druggists 








For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes PW 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 








STOPS EARACHE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
Areliable, harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail 50 cents. 
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C. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 

















You are more than likely 
planning to go away 
this summer 


But Where? 


ow | 


In the | 


TRAVEL | 
NUMBER 


of SUNSET 
you will find model Western 
tours of varying lengths, 
one of which is bound 
to suit you. 


cow 


Hop Aboard 
the 


Travel Number 


cw 


May issue out 
April 15th 
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ley Marvis captivated the fancy of the 
world by launching a red-headed thunder- 
bolt, Maurice McLaughlin, with a can- 
non-ball service. The boom has never 
subsided since then. William M. John- 
ston succeeded McLaughlin as champion 
of the United States in 1915. Baill won 
his last national title four years later. 
Then came the long reign of Big Bill 
Tilden of Philadelphia. For six years it 
was the vogue for Johnston to battle 
Tilden heroically but vainly in the final. 
Last year the French ace, Rene La Coste 
broke the tradition, taking the crown 
from the United States for the first time 
in twenty years. 

Next September promises the colorful 
spectacle of Johnston assaulting the 
championship eminence for the steenth 
time; of Tilden, but lately a champion, 
struggling to come back in the face of uni- 
versal judgment that his game has retro- 
gressed; of La Coste and his fellow coun- 
trymen fighting back the American vet- 
erans with the confidence of triumphant 
youth. 





championship, Johnston has ever been 
Uncle Sam’s old reliable in the Davis Cup. 
With Vincent Richards and Howard Kin- 
sey turned professional, he will be more 
needed than ever next September at 
Forest Hill. 

Edward “Bud” Chandler, another Cali- 
fornian, holds the national intercollegiate 
crown. He won it last season as a senior 
at University of California. He is now a 
post-graduate student at Harvard. In 
the opinion of Tilden, Chandler is the 
most promising player in the country. 
In the west, he easily ranks next to John- 
ston. Cranston Holman of Stanford Uni- 
versity is just a trifle less formidable than 
Chandler and is a likely candidate for 
collegiate honors. 


fe women’s athletics generally, the 
West leads the nation. Most of the 
world’s feminine sports prowess on track 
and field seems to be concentrated at 
Pasadena Athletic Club. Lillian Cope- 
land is its ace. She was proclaimed the 
world’s greatest woman athlete at Phila- 
delphia. At the Sesqui-Centennial last 
July, Miss Copeland captured shot, jave- 
lin and discus. In each instance she set a 
new American and world record. 

The Pasadena girls’ relay team con- 
sisting of Nellie Doerschlag, Kate Moore, 
Elizabeth Grassie and Ethel Nichols made 
four American records last year. They 
hope to set some new marks next June 
when the United States titular competi- 
tions are staged in Pasadena. At that 
time also, Miss Elta Cartwright of Eur- 
eka, California, will defend her honors as 
50-yard sprinting champion. 

A remarkable feature of Pasadena Ath- 
letic Club’s accomplishments is the fact 
that a woman, Miss Aileen Allen, manages 
and coaches all its teams, men and women. 
Miss Allen’s girls’ basketball team is the 
best on this continent. She has likewise 
developed young Stanley Kistler into a 
nationally known springboard diver. He 
now takes his place along with Carol 
Fletcher, former American title-holding 
aquatic gymnast on the Pasadena team. 
In women’s golf, Mrs. George Lewis of 
Los Angeles, the former Margaret Hal- 
loran of Salt Lake, is California’s amateur 
title-holder. In the Northwest, Mrs. H. 
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” Whatever his fortunes in the national 
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J LESS THAN PERFECT 
IS NOT WHITTALL 





Inheritance 


if aan i | Lf i ihre 
Wa YN , 


as proved the adage: 
Like father like son” 


(—P)** of the antes i y he Whittall mills have 
been associated with the-weaving of Whittall Rugs 
and Carpets ever since ‘the busin s was founded. 


Still others learned their trade from fathers trained in the 
rigid school of Whittall craftsmanship. 


As in the olden days, the master’ workers have handed 
down the art and traditions of Tug making as “a rich 
legacy unto their issue’’. : | ! i 

These men do not krlcww how to make cheap or inferior 
rugs. That is something they have never learned to do, 


nor can anyone here teach them. 


When our Anglo-Persian Rugs sold for considerably less 
than they do today, the temptation to cheapen their qua- 
lity was not so great. 


There is hardly a process in the manufacture of rugs and 
carpets which could not be slighted if we were willing to 
do so. It might be several years before the difference 
would be apparent. But this would be long after the pur- 
chaser had forgotten whatever difference in price there 
might have been. 


Therefore, our manufacturing slogan; “Less than Perfect 
is not Whittall” is always maintained and the small extra 
cost of Whittall perfection is returned, many fold, in 
added serviceability. 


eee a we 


President & General Manager 


Whittall Rug Catalog in Colors 
will be mailed on request 















M. 1 WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, Worcester, Mass. | 
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Shining white 
and very clean! 


CLEANING the closet bowl er 
it used to be a disagreeable task 
. scrubbing, scouring and dip- 
ping water. But now... Sani- 
Flush! Those stains, marks and 
unsightly incrustations quickly 
vanish. The bowl shines! 

You simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and then flush. What an 
easy and quick way to do a very 
necessary part of the housework! 

And it’s a fine thing to know, 
absolutely, that every part of the 
toilet is clean. Sani-Flush gets 
down into the hidden trap, puri- 
fies it, and banishes all foul odors. 
Harmless to plumbing connections. 
A can of Sani-Flush in the bath- 
room? Why, of course! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OF 


Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


ey Hycienic Propucts Co. <f 
: i tpi 
SS Canton, Ohio GE 5 
: (Sr 

: (Um 


PSS oS 












pt ; 
SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 
bled and refinished 


Offered without bayonet. Price $19.50. Packing 
charge 50c extra Used gun sling 50c. Bal! catridges 
$3.50 per 100. New 1927 illustrated catalog, 380 
pages. showing all American guns and pistols since 
1775, with other Army and Navy equipment, mailed 
50c. Special new circular for 2c stamp. Est. 1865 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 


promptly and permanently stopt. 
Approved by doctors, dentists and 


thousands of mothers. Sent on ap- 


proval, prepaid. Give age of child. 
SUCKING CHILDREN’S SUPPLIES CO., 
42-M, Hastings, Nebraska 

















RE is a handsome sur- 

rey for baby to ride in. 
Wonderfully comfortable 
seat of gray material. Baby 
cannot climb out, yet no 
straps are used, The frame 
is gray enameled steel. 
Disc wheels have half 
inch rubber tires. Top folds 
back when desired. Your 
baby will enjoy his outings 
in this Rock-a-Bye Surrey. 





scl 26 
PRICE $7.50 


Write for our nursery accessory catalog illustrating 
swing, walker seat, etc. 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 


2703N. Leffingwell Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 
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G. Hutchings of Vancouver is supreme, 
while Northern California’s titlist is Mrs. 
Brenton Potter. Though seldom com- 
peting, Miss Marion Hollins makes her 
home at Pebble Beach and on occasion 
shows the golf that earned her a national 
title a few years ago. 

Spring football practice at Stanford 
University finds Glenn Warner pointing 
for an honest-to-goodness national cham- 
pionship. Warner had one of the three 
undefeated teams in the country last year. 
Although he was held to a 7-7 tie by Ala- 
bama at Pasadena New Year’s day. 

While the critics credited the Cardinals 
with being the stronger team that day, 
the result muffled somewhat Stanford’s 
claim to supremacy and left Lafayette the 
only major team in the country neither 
beaten nor tied. 

In other sports somewhat less in the 
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public eye, the West has proved equally 
successful. Phil Doubenspeck of Venice 
wears the 50-yard national swimming 
championship medal. Lester Smith, Leo 
Purcell and Al White are three Olympic 
Club stars in San Francisco. In Los 
Angeles, “Duke” Kahanomoku, famed 
Hawaiian swimmer, now performs often 
for the benefit of a movie camera. The 
Olympic Club, under Tom Whitaker, 
who produced many championship teams 
at the United States Naval Academy, 
also hopes this year for a title-winning 
water polo combination. 

In handball, Maynard Laswell of Los 
Angeles Athletic Club is national cham- 
pion for the third straight year. 

The doubles title is held by Jack Dono- 
van and Lane McMillan of the Olympic 
Club. 

(Continued on page 97) 





Touring the Tongas 


(Continued from page 38) 


‘“‘We’re not going direct to Fiji. We're 
going to chase her majesty to Vavau. 
There’s a big native celebration on, and 
we’ ve got to take along her husband—he’s 
premier, you know—and the whole 
blamed royal court.” 

And I went aboard to find the steamer 
already crowded with a gay throng of 
Tongan aristocrats. Only a dozen or two 
were to accompany us—the Premier up 
forward with the captain, and his retainers 
back with the hoi polloi—but the rest of 
the local population had come along to 
join in a cheery farewell, until the mob of 
bulky merry-makers threatened to swamp 
the little ship. 

Dugan was furious. 

He had already taken the precaution to 
roll up the carpet in the cabin—“If they 
don’t steal it, they'll jolly well track it 
up with the cocoanut oil they wear on 
their blasted feet!”—but this was the 
least of his worries. The visitors had to 
be driven ashore, and even when they had 
finally been herded to the wharf, where 
they perched on a pile of lumber and im- 
provised songs about him, he returned to 
find his companionway blocked with the 
luggage of the passengers. 

“Oo in ’ell owns this?” 

He glared at the young gentlemen of 
the court with fire in his washy blue eyes. 
It mattered not that they were royal 
attaches. All colored races looked alike to 
Dugan, and he bristled aggressively be- 
fore them—a five-footer in the midst of 
giants—pointing an accusing finger at their 
huge mat-rolled bundles of belongings. 

“Git it out of ’ere! It’s in my w’y! 
You ought to be charged double for your- 
self alone, with all you eat and all the 
spyce you tyke up, and now you want to 
litter the ’ole bleedin’ ship with your 
truck! Git it out! Git it out this minute, 
or s’elp me, I’ll t’row it overboard!” 

But against the young ladies of the 
court he was powerless. A host of buxom 
beauties commandeered the cabin, and 
laughingly pretended to help him spread 
the table-cloths, pulling and hauling until 
they ripped them into shreds, and when 
he protested, two of them enveloped him 
in their massive arms and hugged him to 


their ample bosoms and planted out- 
rageous kisses upon the bald spot atop his 
tow-haired dome. 
“Blimey!” hesputtered. “Cut it aout, 
confound you! Cut it aout, I s’y! I’ve 
a wife and kiddies at ’ome!” 
That was a memorable night. ‘The 
oung attaches and attendants—nice- 
ooking youths dressed neatly in the 
native fashion, with a princess or two in 
European attire even to shoes and stock- 
ings—were all in holiday mood, and the 
whole vessel seemed to catch it. There 
was song everywhere in the evening. A 
portable victrola ran full-blast in the 
cabin; there was a vocal chorus on the 

oop; down in the glory-hold the Fiji 
Go of the crew organized a chant; and 
on the after-hatch a Samoan woman per- 
formed a wiggling siva-siva to the strum- 
ming of a ukulele. 


NS sleep was for the weary. I had 
barely turned in, somewhat tired 
from the day’s ‘jaunt, when the whole 
court came knocking at my state-room 
door. 

“Come on!” cried a native girl in broken 
English. “We dance! Everybody dance! 
You dance!” 

“In my pajamas?” 

“Why not? That more clothes than 
Tonga boy wear!” 

Late the next afternoon we ran the 
gauntlet of a double row of rugged sea- 
girt mountains, and sailed into the land- 
locked harbor of Vavau. 

The Queen, in her own little schooner, 

had arrived just ahead of us, and the town 
was in gala array. In the vicinity of the 
wharf every sloop and cutter in the group 
lay at anchor, decked with ribbons and 
streamers. The wharf itself was thronged 
with people, all in their brightest colors, 
with gaudy grass-skirts over their ging- 
ham gowns. Many youths and maidens 
came swimming out to meet us, holding 
aloft bouquets of flowers; and back on 
sshore a party of male dancers performed 
for our benefit, all clad in royal purple and 
draped with strings of dried ee pods 
that rattled as they danced. 

In reality, they had assembled to wel- 
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the new San Joaquin Flyer 


—through San Joaquin Valley by day on and after March 20 


New, fast, convenient day service 
through Central California between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. A wel- 
come addition for business trips in the 
valley; a chance to see the great valley 
country as you go. 

San Joaquin Flyer leaves San Fran- 
cisco 8:40 a. m., arriving Fresno 2:10 
p.m., Los Angeles 11:15 p.m. Return- 
ing, leaves Los Angeles 7:50 a. m., ar- 
riving Fresno 4:20 p. m., San Francisco 
10:05 p. m. Coaches, diner, parlor ob- 
servation car. Stops at important 
points enroute. 

Now, ten fine trains daily between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles over 


Coast and Valley lines. Equipment of 
transcontinental flyers at your com- 
mand. Profit by this service. 

Via Coast Line (San Luis Obispo, 
Santa Barbara) Daylight Limited 12 
hour non-stop flyer. Sunset Limited— 
early-morning arrival Los Angeles (8:05 
a.m.) San Francisco (8:15.a.m.), Lark— 
evening luncheon service in the diner, 
Padre, Shore Line Limited, Ocean 
Shore Express. 

ViaValley Line: (Fresno, Bakersfield) 
SanJoaquin Flyer, TheOwl—stagPull- 
man car, table d’hote dinner, Coffee 
Boy. Los Angeles Passenger and Los 
Angeles Express. 


7 Pacific Lines 


F. S. McGINNIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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—where a springtime climate ails the year 
iin sadn sowphicn seas softly caress a 
fringed shores —and where the blossom and 
bloom of tree, shrub and plant reach their 
height in the mid-year months — bathing the 
land in a fragrance of flowers. 


Come know the thrill of riding a racing roller 
— of looking into yawning craters — dipping 
into velvet waters and shooting par from a lava 
tee! 

Come dance in the brilliant moonlight, hike over green 
garlanded peaks, drift in a canoe past coral strands and 
delve in a tropical forest. Come rest, play and day- 
dream the hours away in beautiful Hawaii. 


Sail Direct from the Port of Los Angeles 


Frequent sailings on magnificent liners . . . 
superbly equipped with every modern luxury 


S. S. “City of Los Angeles”’(22,500 tons)—and the new 
5S. S. “City of Honolulu’’(21,000 tons) now being pre- 
pared to offer the highest degree of steamship luxury 
on the Pacific. Staterooms with beds, a very large num- 
ber with baths, private or connecting; handsomely fur- 
nished social rooms; large deck space both open and 
glass enclosed; gymnasium, and swimming pool. Also 
the popular cabin liner S. S. Calawaii, with all out- 
side staterooms... 

INCLUSIVE 3-Weeks Tour 

$278.50 — ¢323.50—-$406.00 
—and upward covering every ship and shore expense 
depending on steamship and hotel accommodations 
selected. Three weeks time—Los Angeles back to Los 
Angeles—514 to 61% days each going and returning. 
7 to 8 days in Hawaii including the 3-day wonder trip 
from Honolulu to Hilo and Kilauea volcano. 


cApply any authorized agent, or 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP Co. 


730 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 
NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
505 Fifth Avenue 685 Market Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN DIEGO 
140 S. Dearborn Street 217 East Broadway 
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come the recently-arrived queen, and 
their reception to us was largely a hang. 
over, but the court took it seriously, 
Everybody on the boat was busy dolling 
up. Several of the girls were washing 
their bare feet with salt water from an 
empty beer-bottle. Others were rubbing 
their limbs with cocoanut oil to make 
them satiny and shiny. The men were 
wrapping over their skirts such varied 
ornaments as strips of colored paper, 
wisps of raw hemp, and even pieces of 
ragged matting. 

“They got to tie something extra 
around ’em,” explained Dugan. ‘That 
shows they’re celebrating for the Queen. 
If they don’t put on some kind of funny 
rags, they get fined a bob or two.” 

I was strolling toward the Queen’s 
residence early the next morning when I 
encountered a long line of natives headed 
in the same direction. They evidently 
were poor folk, from some fishing hamlet 
on the coast, but they were staggering 
under heavy baskets, intent upon doing 
their bit toward the entertainment of Her 
Majesty. 

In solemn procession they circled the 
royal dwelling—a plain one-story wooden 
cottage somewhat in need of paint if not 
of soap and water. Arriving at the kit- 
chen door, they deposited their burdens 
upon the ground, and leaving only one of 
their number to shoo away inquiring pigs, 
retired to a discreet and respectful dis- 
tance to squat cross-legged in a semi- 
circle. 

“Hail!” cried their spokesman, in the 
native dialect. 

“Hail!” answered a voice from within. 

I seized my camera and note-book, still 
hoping for some queer, barbaric cere- 
mony. But the several Tongan gentle- 
men who came out upon the back porch of 
the little cottage wore no fancy regalia. 
They appeared in the usual every-day 
native skirt, with European coat above, 
and seated themselves on the steps with- 
out rite or ritual, except to partake of 
kava—a pungent South Sea beverage 
without which no function or transaction 
is complete. 





a was brewed upon the lawn—a mix- 
ture of root and water—and young 
girls, the comeliest of the village, came for- 
ward to kneel as they served it. One by 
one, with great solemnity, each functionary 
drained his cocoanut-bowl of the muddy- 
looking concoction, until all had partaken. 
en— 

“Hail!” cried the visitors’ spokesman. 

“Hail!” answered another voice from 
within. 

And out strolled the Queen herself. 

In stature she was undeniably impres- 
sive, standing well over six feet in height 
—a stalwart, statuesque Juno—but she 
affected little of queenly arrogance. It 
is said of her that she takes an active 
part in the government of her little realm, 
despite the demands of a growing family 
of toddling young princes; that she ap- 
points her own officials, opens her own 
parliament with her own speeches, and 
presides at all meetings of the privvy 
council. But, although she has been 
“educated abroad’”—which hereabouts 
usually means in Australia or New Zea- 
land—and speaks perfect English, she is 
reputed to be extremely shy in the pres- 





ence of European visitors. 
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n, and § She stood for a moment at the edge of 
a hang. estes smiling upon her assembled sub- 
riously, Then, suddenly sighting me with a 
dolling atl she withdrew quickly to the 
vashing [hadow of the kitchen door, to seat herself 
rom an fijpon a grass-mat in semi-obscurity. The 
‘ubbing hift-bearers, with a final bow, rose and be- 
» make Rook themselves away, and servants 
Nn were merged from the plain little cottage to 
varied fispose of the tribute—which consisted 
Paper, [pf twelve baskets of fish. 
eces of FF But this was only a beginning. 
Throughout the morning procession 
Pextlg after procession wound its way to the 
That Joyal residence. Each village in the 
Queen. Queen’ s domain brought its own partic- 
funny [ilar gifts—huge bunches of green ban- 
bnas, gigantic yams or taro-roots, strips 
Jueen’s [if home-made cloth, or great fat pigs 
vhen I Breatly trussed in plantain- -leaves, lashed 
1eaded ftp bamboo poles, and borne upon the 
dently [houlders of the perspiring citizenry— 
‘amiet find as each delegation arrived, the whole 
gering [ceremony had to be repeated. 
doing 
of Her S time wore on, each town sought 
to outdo its neighbor. One after 
d the fsnother came with tapa cloths—the siapo 
ooden [fof Samoa—made by pounding the inner 
if not fark of the mulberry tree into a fabric as 
e kit- [thin and beautiful as silk. Hours of labor 
rdens fhad been spent on every piece, for the 
ne of fbark itself is barely two inches wide, and 
Pigs, ffonce beaten out into a two-foot strip 
| dis- [must be deftly joined with other strips, 
semi- and so artistically printed with dyed de- 
signs that the junction is invisible. In 
1 the [most cases, these offerings probably rep- 
; resented even months or years of com- 
thin. [munal effort, for each was longer than 
, still its predecessor, until the people of Haalau- 
cere- ffuli capped the climax by marching past 
ntle- fwith a tapa fully twelve feet wide and a 
ch of [quarter mile in length. It required two 
alia. hundred or more natives to carry it upon 
-day fits serpentine journey about the palace, 
ove, ffand as they paraded it before the queen, 
vith-  fithey chanted exultantly: 
e of “See what we bring Your Majesty, we 
rage [the people of Haalaufuli.” 
tion Whereupon, not to be outdone, the 
town of Holonga came strutting across the 
: royal barn-yard, with a tapa twice as long, 
nix- shouting at the top of their lungs: 
ung “But look at the gift we bring you, the 
for- people of Holonga. To h—! with the 
by fpeople of Haalaufuli.” 
ary Upon the school-house veranda a tem- 
dy- fporary throne had been improvised—a 
en. fgorgeous red-plush sofa trimmed with 
gilt tassels—but it remained unoccupied. 
an. {The Queen, still shy of European cameras, 
om [chose to remain in her residence across the 
toad, where she sat on the floor well 
back i in the shadow of the doorway, still 
es- fin her morning dress, with her toes mod- 
zht — festly tucked beneath its plain black folds. 
she Barely were the preparations completed 
It Jwhen the rain commenced to fall—gently 
ive fat first, in a warm tropic shower—yet no 
m, fone departed. For many weeks Vavau 
ily had been rehearsing for this event and 
P- [fit would not be denied the opportunity 
vn ffto display its prowess. 
nd Up marched the first platoon of dancers, 
vy two hundred strong, to halt before the 
en fivacant throne. They were dressed in bril- 
ts Fliant skirts of livid scarlet, both men and 
a- Women, with paint upon their faces, pom- 
1s [poms on their heads, and rattles on their 
s- ankles. A queer little fellow was in com- 
mand—an aged, toothless, withered old 
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Scenic beauty and fun from 
foothill valley to seashore. 








Plan Your 





Finest Summer 


with this book to help 


O YOU know that Southern 
California now has as many 
visitors in summer as in winter ? 

That’s because of summer resort 
advantages that no other section of 
the world provides. 

We have just finished a 52-page 
illustrated booklet that tells all 
about it. We'll gladly send you a 
copy free. It will help you plan a 
summer vacation better than any 
other book you've ever seen. 


Read about the quaint Old Span- 
ish Missions, mile-high Mt. Lowe 
accessible by a cable car, the obser- 
vatory on Mt. Wilson, famous Cat- 
alina Island, rugged Palm Canyon, 
the Rim-of-the-World Drive, La 
Jolla’s rocky caves, Mt. Rubidoux, 
and many other interesting and dif- 
ferent places. 

This booklet describes the 5000 
miles of paved highways in South- 
ern California. Tells how you drive 
past hundreds of orange groves in 
full bearing. 


Read also about the variety of 
sports available to you in Southern 
California — yachting — bathing — 
trout and deep sea fishing—hunting 
—horseback riding—polo—golf— 
hiking —tennis—when and where 
to enjoy these recreations. 


Metropolitan gaiety too—amuse- 
ment piers—noted theatres—caba- 
rets — dancing pavilions — special 
shows and festivals are described. 

With this book in hand you know 
just what your summer's going to 
be—even to the weather. 

See the Government Weather 
Bureau's fifty-year records which 
show the average mean temperatures 
for a central city of this section to 
to be as follows: 50 Junes, 66 de- 
grees; 50 Julys, 70; 50 Augusts, 71; 
50 Septembers, 69. The book tells 
why humidity is always low. 

It tells also about living costs, 
rates, etc. 
your summer. 
below. 


Just mail coupon 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 





The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific 


Aut-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Let it help you plan. 


Dept. 4-P, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 


Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s rich- | 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and | 


est agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 
(1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products 
(1925), $23,241,503; Oil Production (1925), 
140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156,- 
177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; 
Total Harbor Tonnage, 20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permit- 
ting year ‘round crops. 


opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 
0 Riverside 


O Orange 
O Ventura 


0 Santa Barbara 
0 San Diego 
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| 0 Los Angeles 
| 0 San Bernardino 
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—_ SEAS 
AN ISLAND EDEN 


Have you ever seen a lithe bronze-skinned 
boy walking up a cocoanut palm? Hawai- 
ians singing at a /vau (native feast) on the 
beach in the moonlight? The Southern 
Cross sparkling in a purple-velvet sky? A 
volcano so friendly that you can motor to 
its edge and peer down into its smoking 
depths—so awe-inspiring that you half be- 
lieve the native legends of the goddess Pele 
who lives inside? 


Then imagine yourself on these cool, en- 


chanted islands in the South Seas this sum- | 


mer—with two thousand miles of dreamy 
ocean between you and the humdrum of 
home and business ! 


Go as you please 


Sail when you like from any port you 
choose—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
or Vancouver. Return another way, perhaps, 
and take in the famous Pacific Coast Empire 
Tour—at low summer fares. Your local 
railroad, steamer or tourist agent can book 
you direct from home. Mammoth modern 
liners; hotels of the finest; but all your 
steamer, hotel and sightseeing expenses for 
a whole month’s holiday need not exceed 
$400! 





Ask your agent about it now, and send 
to us for 24-page illustrated booklet in 
colors describing a few of the delightful 
things you'll see. 


| 





| 


215 McCann Brpe., San Francisco, Catir. | 
OR 344 Fort St., HONOLULU, Hawau, U. S. A. 





| dance, and when it came to an end 
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| chief—but he was a real commander. 
| With a few brief, snappy orders he aligned 
| them in double military ranks, the war- 
| riors at the left and their consorts at the 
| right. He made them take proper inter- 
val at arms’ length from one another—all 
| so quickly that even West Point cadets 
might have envied the performance—and 
the song began. 

As in most of the islands hereabouts, a 
| Tongan dance is more or less a pageant, 
recounting in song and gesture some gréat 
event in local history or some myth from 
| the legends of old, and this was no excep- 
| tion. It told a tale of strife and battle, of 

seajourney in the war canoes, of victory 

over distant enemies and the conquest of 
| their women—all a trifle obscure to the 
uninitiated observer—but marvelously 
done, with a unity throughout the troop 
that bespoke endless preparation and 
training. 

The men were the principal performers. 
While the women chanted, they moved 
| about, kneeling, posing with torsos 

twisted and hands on hips, separating 
| into opposing lines to simulate hostility, 
threatening one another in the defiant 
gestures of warfare, advancing and re- 
treating, punctuating the song with sud- 
den, startling battle-cries, all in perfect 
time to the music, and in perfect harmony. 
Then the women became more animated, 
executing intricate maneuvers of their 
own, turning back to back, or circling one 
another, always with a constant move- 
ment of arms and legs and a rattle of ank- 
lets and bracelets. The little old chief, 
leading them and setting the time, worked 
like one inspired, urging them to greater 
exertion with an excited nervous energy 
that was contagious, until the whole two 
hundred performers were dancing in a 
frenzied ecstasy, stamping their feet, pass- 
| ing and repassing, whirling, waving their 
| hands, and roaring the song with a volume 
that seemed almost to rock the bread- 
| fruit trees. Yet never did they lose the 
| cadence, or make a single mis-step in the 
in a 
long-drawn major chord and a final crash 
of palms, one could only breathe “Won- 
derful” and lament the inadequacy of the 
word. 


WALKED back to the steamer, feel- 

ing that Fate had not cheated me 
after all. In my hunt for the picturesque— 
although Tonga was but a way-station on 
my journey to the Fijis—I felt that I could 
not have witnessed a more fascinating 
spectacle than this wild, barbaric pageant. 
This at least had been “uncivilized.” 

I said so to Dugan. 

He merely grunted. He was in ill 
humor, for the Tongan police force had 
insulted him, scion though he was of a 
dominant race, by making him remove 
his old pipe from his mouth while in the 
presence of the Queen. 

“Humph!” he said. 


“Uncivilized? 


| Why, blimey, man, don’t you know what 


it was all about? They ran that celebra- 


| tion, queen an’ all of ’em, in honor of the 
»q 


openin’ of that new Wesleyan mission 
school!” 


This is the second of a series of articles 
by Mr.Foster. In the third, which will ap- 
pear next month, he drifts to the Fijis in his 
long hunt for the traditional adventure and 
romance of the South Sea Islands—and 


| finds it quite unexpectedly.—The Editors. 
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Play as You Pay 


OUR models — 8 H.P. 
Speeditwin 75 lbs.; 4 H.P. 
Fastwin 49 lbs.; 2% H. P. 
. Sportwin 44 lbs.; and 2 
H.P. Utility Single. Exclusive, copyrighted *‘Boat- 
Speed Guide” tells at glance which motor will 
give you the results you want. Standardized down- 
payment of only $30 regardless of model. Stand- 
ardized, low monthly terms — a longtime to pay. 


FREE TRIAL GUARANTEE 


Within an hour or less you masterevery detail of 
starting, stopping, steering, reversing, t rolling and 
speeding. New, Free Trial Guarantee refunds 
money if not satisfied. That’s the confidence we 
have in Evinrude superiority and in your likin 

this sport. Every outingisa real vacation. No traf- 
fic rules, no way to be reckless. More room than 
in your car—new things to see, new places to go. 


New Evinrude Year Book 
Motors in actual colors, 40 interesting pages 
— beautiful waterways, speed records 
—complete facts! Send for free copy today. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
2303-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis, 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobila 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office befor 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bidg. Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. 0. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg, 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bidg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 





SOUTH SEAS— 


Islands of Romance 


Oceanic Tours — 


Hawaii 
Samoa 
Fiji 
Australia 


First-class, round trip. Takes you to all 
$5 65 of the South Seasin one romantictour. 
Seven wonder weeks. Other tours to suit your 
time and purse. Ask any tourist agency or write 
for free illustrated Booklet “D-4.” 


Regular Sailings from San Francisco 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Matson Navigation Co. Managing Agents 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 
New York, 50 E. g2nd St.—Chicago, 140 So. 
Dearborn St. — = Angeles, 00 Os St. 
Seattle, 1319 Fourth Ave. 
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Champions of the Far West 
(Continued from page 92) 


San Francisco Y. M. C. A. claims the 
nation’s leading volley-ball exponents. 
‘A lad named Levi Casey of Los Angeles 
Athletic Club is acknowledged the slickest 
hop-step-and-jump artist between movie 
town and the Statue of Liberty. 
Multnomah Athletic Club of Portland 
claims two national wrestling champions, 
Cyril Mitchell in the 118-pound division 
and Robert Myers in the 147-pound class. 
The Olympic Club had a_ national 
heavyweight boxing king until Armand 
Emmanuel turned professional. Now 
Hollywood Athletic Club finds Harold 


Yarnell. A policeman who has been box- 

















8 H.P, 
34H.P. [Bing for only ten months, Yarnell is touted 
» H.P, fas the next national light heavyweight 


and 2 champion. He started toward the goal 
last year by winning the Far Western 
-ddown- [amateur crown. 

- Stand? BH Polo does not have to depend altogether 


e€ to pay, = . . 

cE. on Eric Pedley and Midwick Country 
detailo @Club. These two are the features of the 
lingand [sport in the west. Other cases are San 


tefunds B Mateo, the Presidios in San Francisco 
liking Band Monterey and Del Monte. Army 
Notraf Beams thrive at Vancouver, Washington, 


sto go. and at the R. O. T. C. units of Stanford, 


*$ tO go, l 

Arizona and Oregon Agricultural College. 

pages Probably no city in America takes its 

cards polo so seriously as Boise, Idaho. There 
lay. 3 

ANY [pe hundreds of excellent horsemen in the 


e, Wis, country round about. Polo appeals to 
them and they make the Boise town team 
amatter of more pride than the old-time 
-A TESS baseball nine ever was. 


Automobile 
flice be . 
fenced oa OISE is host each year to army 
ee teams from the entire ninth corps 


inys Bldg, i i i * 
so aie, area, paying all their transportation ex 


rome Bld il penses. The Boise Young Women’s 
2 a . . . . . . 
yuare (Christian Association maintains four 


teams, which play throughout the year. 
And asif it were not novel enough to have 
women’s polo teams, they insist on mixed 
matches with the gentlemen riders of 
Idaho! 

Recent importations in athletics are 
proving popular in the West. Archery 
has caught on with men and women. 
Girls at Mills College, University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford University are fast 
becoming straighter shooters than Diana 
ever was. Two Californians, the late Dr. 
Saxton Pope and Stewart Edward White, 
noted novelist, pioneered the sport in the 
West as well as in Africa where their bow 
and arrow big game hunts caused com- 
ment among the local sharpshooters. 

Squash tennis is another prosperous new- 
comer. Hollywood Athletic Club adopted 
this youngster, on the suggestion of Bob 
Howard, world’s professional squasher- 
supreme. Hollywood had three national 
champs in the sport last year, Dick Hink- 
ley in the senior singles, Dan Jones in the 








4 
E 





all . . 
ur. junior singles and Jones and Kent Red- 
oad win in the junior doubles. 


Utah has two outstanding athletes in 
Clinton Larson, an Olympic Games high- 
jump prospect, and Bub Shields, a young 
swimmer whose times are faster and 
faster. John Dern, son of the governor 
nty | Utah, is the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s star weight thrower this spring. 
He was quarterback on the Penn football 
team last autumn. Creed Hammond of 
Salt Lake defeated Charley Paddock in 
the Olympic trials in 1924, but an injury 
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New:>-Amazing 
+++Sublime 


In Bryce Canyon are mammoth amphi- 
theatres of realistic, gorgeously colored 
sculpture and architecture: queens, princes 
and potentates, ogres and fairies, ruined 
Oriental cities, castles and cathedrals of 


the Middle Ages. 


Tremendous colored canyons, colossal 
buttes, prismatic plains, vast virgin for- 
ests, wild horses, countless deer, myste- 
rious cliff dwellings. The most enchanting 
vacationland is 


Zion National Park 
Bryce Canyon — (edar Breaks 
Kaibab Forest —Grand Canyon 


Easy to reach. Low summer fares. Fine 
trains to Cedar City, Utah, thence 3, 4 or 
5-day all-expense motor-bus tours. Com- 
fortable lodges. Miles of scenic trails for 
horseback and hiking. A memorable vaca- 
tion itself or a side trip en route to the East 


The Zion Red Book tells all. Ask for it. 















UNION 





OVERLAND ROUTE 





Address H. A. Buck, 
District Passenger 
Agent, 673 Market 
St., San Francisco, 
Calif.,or Gen’! Pass. 
Agent, Dept. 117, at 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Portland, Ore. : Salt 
Lake City, Utah: 
Omaha, Neb. 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 


MOUNTAIN 
TROLLEY TRIP 
to 


MT. LOWE TAVERN 


AND COTTAGES 
’ " 
Oe year round resort: 
WRITE FOR 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RY. 


O. A. SMITH~ PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
ANGELES 














aa CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
a=—=s} 20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
- 703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 




















9 es 
Clark’s Famous Cruises 
BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NORWAY wtorrmnnantan 
52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 
Third Cruise 
ss “LANCASTRIA” July 2 


Includes Lisbon, (Madrid), Spain, (Granada) 
Tangier, Algiers, Italy, the Riviera, Sweden, 
Norway, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris-London). 
Jan. 16, ’28 Around the World 
8th Cruise; 125 days; $1250 to $3000. 
Jan. 25, ’28 To the Mediterranean 
24th Cruise; 65 duys; $600 to $1700. 
South Africa—India Cruise; Jan. 25, '28 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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want Bill to stand the gaff with a grin, 
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kept him off the team. Dr. H. A. Why- 
tock won the national figure-skating 
championship way back in 1916. Since 
then he has kept in practice by skating 
every morning before astiiece from Sep- 
tember to July. He uses his own skating 
pond, the only private one in the world. 

Arizona has a 16-year-old golf prodigy 
in Bobby Goldwater of Phoenix, the 1926 
state champion; the southwestern tennis 
champion, Milton Coggins and a future 
great college track athlete in Allen Wells, 
an 18-year-old lad. Tom Edens Sr. will 
represent the Baby State in the Grand 
American trapshoot. 

Elizabeth Cahill is Arizona’s star 
woman athlete. She led the Phoenix 
Y. W. C. A. team that last year swept 
aside all swimming competition at Tempe. 

University of Nevada’s football team 
last year was notable mostly for the stel- 
lar play of Max Allen, an all-round grid- 
iron great. The Sagebrushers will strive 
for Far Western College Conference 
honors on track and field this spring. 


No Red Lanterns 
for My Boy! 


(Continued from page 14) 





formers the world over is that most of 
their effort is directed at the purely physi- 
cal. They are willing to exasperate, har- 
ass and cramp the spirit endlessly in order 
to hammer the poor physical body into a 
semblance of sterile virtue. Examine all 
their “don’ts” and you'll find a hundred 
to one aimed at getting physical conform- 
ity to set rules. They scatter germs while 
they doctor diseases. 

The things I want to give Bill are 
mostly of the spirit. First I want to teach 
him to think straight. Crooked ideas are 
the world’s great crime, the human race’s 
ultimate calamity. And there is only one 
way to teach a boy to think straight—do 
it yourself. With Bill I try to be as men- 
tally honest as with myself, and I have 
never tried to deceive myself mentally. 
I write fiction, but I think facts. Most 
fiction writers do and therefore put more 
truth into novels than other people do 
into biographies and histories and ser- 
mons. I do not pretend before Bill to be- 
lieve something merely for his good. If I 
don’t believe a thing, I say so, although I 
may wish I could believe it. Absolute 
mental sincerity, I think, is the supreme 
virtue. The boy who learns to think 


straight has always within him the power 
to correct his own course. 
thinker carries the elements of his own 
destruction. 


A crooked 


The second thing I want Bill to get is a. 


right attitude toward achievement. 
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Patents. Write for free Guide Books, ap 
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for our inspection and instructions. . Tern 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bl 
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Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highey 
ceferences. Best results. Promptness assured, 
Send model or drawing for examination and opin 
ion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 74 
Ninth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





Patent Sense— Valuable book free for in| 














want him to feel that real accomplishment 
comes from real work and not from ges- 
tures. The world is full of pompous pre- 
tenders who go about trying to get paid 
for grand gestures. People with a smat- | 
tering of knowledge, or the flimsiest prep- 
aration for work, put on a front and make 
great demands for compensation. Things 
worth achieving cost real honest effort, 1 
either mental or physical. 


And too, I 


The third is to carry on. 





ventors seeking largest deserved profits. Writ 
wes | & Lacey, 683 F St., Washington, D.( 
Established 1869. 
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Agents—New plan. makes it easy to earn $50, 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to weare, 
No capital or experience needed. Represent 
real manufacturer. Write for FREE SAMPLE§ 
Madison Company, 564 Broadway, New York 





Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk and other government positions, $125 
$225 month. Write for particulars, Mokane, A-3jj 
Denver, Colo. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary, De 
tails and copyright book FREE, Press Syndicat, 
1255, St. Louis, Mo. 





Here They Are—Fifty Fast Sellers, every- 
body needs and buys. Fifty dollars weekly easily 
made. B. & G. Manufacturing Company, Dept 
166, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Ladies—Pleasant paying work for your spar 
time. No canvassing. Nothing to buy or sell. 
Complete details 2-cent stamp. 4H. Lichty, 
New Castle, Ind. 















Salesmen who do not and can not work for 
less than $15.00 per day will do well to investi- 
gate the Sunset Magazine Sales Proposition. See 
the District Manager in your locality. District 
Offices at 1014 Western States Life Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif., 700 Bryson Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif., 234 Federal Telegraph Bldg., Oakland, Calif, 
1032 Northwestern Bank Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
and 1201 American Bank Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





ORCHARD FOR SALE 





Bearing Prune and Peach Orchard near Napa. 
Ideal climate and locaticn. Packing house; good 
well and family orchard; ten acres $8000. Owner 
616 Dalziel Building, Oakland, Calif. 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN 





Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel 
music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, 
dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical read- 
ings, stage handbooks, make-up goods. Big catalog 
free. T. 8. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 
82, Chicago. 





LITERARY CRITIC 





Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
offers Criticism, Sales Service ot ge Photoplays, 
Novels, etc.) to new and established writers. Also 
Collaborations. Laurence D'Orsay, P. O. Bor 
2602-C, San Francisco. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Land Free if planted to bananas. Bananas 
bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit 
annually. Reliable Companies will cultivate and 
market your bananas for 4. Bananas ripen every 
day and you De your check every 90 ie For 

articulars address Jantha Plantation Co. Empire 
uilding, Block 317, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





When you buy pop corn, ask for a Pop Corn 
Cone and enjoy the better way of eating it. 
Made by Britzius Mfg. Co., Dover, Minn. 





Send one dollar for ‘‘“Get Acquainted” 
subscription to SUNSET 


5 issues - « $1.25 value 
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and be ready always to take his share of 
the blame. I want him to face squarely 
the effects of his own conduct, and when 
he blunders not try to collect the cost from 
some one else. I want him to give the 
fellow that helps him full credit, and to 
have the satisfaction of feeling that what- 
ever he gets he gives something in return. 

Bill already knows and without my tell- 
ing, what I think a real man should be, 
and that after all is the sum of everything 
a father can teach his son. A man should 
learn to do things with his brain and 
hands, and do them well. He should 
work tremendously at a job he likes and 
make it yield him a living. He should 
cultivate a clean, tolerant, humorous 
mind; he should love his fellow men and 
allow them to attend to their own busi- 
ness. So far as he can avoid it, he will 
not hurt any living thing. He will love 
something that is beautiful, very much. 
He will keep his health, and play just as 
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often as life will let him. He will enjoy 
the sunshine, the green grass and the wind 
of today, regretting little of yesterday, fret- 
ting little over tomorrow. That is a man. 

Then after I have done what I can for 
Bill, and taught him what little of truth | 
have gleaned from the fields of experience, 
I want him to know that I understand 
him and love him. I don’t want him to 
ever think he can put anything over on 
me. I gave him the grin early when he 
tried. He has about quit trying now. I 
want him to know that no matter what he 
does or what happens to him that just so 
far as my dollars will go, that just so far 
as my brain can scheme, I'll be right with 
him to help him make it right; and that 
when it is over I’ll never whine about 
how much trouble he has caused me. For 
Bill has taught me so much and been so 
much fun that I owe him my best. 

And last—I want Bill to be happy. I 
want him to enjoy every day with as 
light a heart as the tasks of the day per- 
mit. I want him to play and have time 
for play. I want him to dream, and have 
time for the shady tree and a lazy book. 
I want him to enjoy freedom from nagging 
care that robbed me of all the happiness 
of boyhood. Above all I want him to 
find joy in his work—the most lasting of 
all joys—as even I, after a long and pain- 
ful struggle, found it. 

Anyway, no matter what comes of it, 
Bill will remember one thing—that when 
Dad gave a signal it was the white one to 
“vo” and not the red one to “stop”. 





Speaking ¢f Books 
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the book are remarkable—three things, 
perhaps. First, the story of Mercedes 
which is a very beautifully told story of 
the quest of a young girl for self-better- 
ment; a young girl who has, as she says, 
“wanted all her life to learn things.” 
Second, the charm of the settings; Mr. 
Burt has outdone himself, not only in his 
serene and lovely mountain country but 
in his briefer bits of New York and Phila- 
delphia and Paris life. And third, the 
charm of its writing. Mr. Burt possesses 
sureness of touch, steadiness, conscious- 
ness (which he communicates to his read- 








a Do you aim to become financially inde- 


pendent? Most people do in a general 





{at / way, but few people make their aim con- 

S B O Pp 4 | crete enough to set a definite objective or 

l ————— hammer it out into a specific program. 

per od Some time, some how, every one fondly 

hopes to become financially independent. 

Hosts of others have long since given up 

all such dreams as useless. Wealth, they figure, is matter of pure 

luck, a blessing reserved for a few chosen souls especially endowed by 

Dame Fortune. And so it comes to pass that only four out of every 

hundred men who start out at the age of twenty-five, full of hope and 

enthusiasm, reach the age of 65 financially independent: The rest of 

those who survive to this age are dependent either on their own labor 
or upon the generosity of others for their very existence. 





No ship ever drifted into harbor nor 
was a - a reached without a definite | 
aim. irty-five cents per day, accord- 
ing to our plan, resolutely saved and put L O e) K J 
to work, will yield in ten years almost SSS oe 
$1500. And this sum put to work in a { 
good business or invested at 6 per cent 
will earn one a good competence at 65, if he is young. If the habit is 
persisted in for thirty years he will have a fund of $17,000—enough to 
buy him an income of more than $2000.00 per year for the rest of his 
life, if he lives to be a hundred years old. Does any one imagine that 
in this land of plenty the margin between one’s income and necessary 
expenses is so small that he would be seriously handicapped by a sav- 
ing of thirty-five cents per day? Or ten dollars per month? The 
average youth spends that much on motion picture shows or on cig- 
arettes every month without a thought or regret. 


We assure a man against failure by 
f $ - accrediting his estate at the start with the 


= { goal he set out to reach ten years hence. 
| a N ' | Should he pass away in the tenth year his 
| 










estate would be worth twice the goal he 
started to achieve. If a man start with 
an objective of $1000, that sum is placed 
to the credit of his estate the moment he makes his first payment of 
ten dollars. In the tenth year the estate will have accumulated to a 
sum of more than $2000. Meanwhile we stand as a shock absorber be- 
tween him and all manner of misfortune that would prevent him from 


reaching his goal. 
START NOW! 


Don’t wait until you are ‘‘financially able’? to make a start. 
You will always have twice as many demands on your money as 
you can possibly meet. List a savings investment on your budget 
as a necessity, not as a matter of convenience. Start your pro- 
gram with the last dime in your possession, if necessary, and 
do it now. Then compel yourself to stand up to this discipline 
every month until the habit is formed. If you are drawing wages 
for only your present effort, you are living up to only a small 
fraction of your earning capacity. Your ‘‘iron men,’’ the con- 
centrated symbol of brain, brawn and perspiration, should be at 
work for you—rather than for the other fellow. If your income 
is small it is all the more imperative that you start your program 
of investment at once. The size of it has nothing to do with the 
principle of the thing. Delay now spells disaster. The way to 
poverty, dependence and the dumping grounds, is paved with 
good intentions. The way to independence—and even wealth— 
is the Protected Thrift Plan. 

Your inquiry, giving us age next birthday and occupation, will 
bring all details. 


The Protected Thrift Association 
1047 Sansome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO - 
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or one of hundreds of 
others like her— 


—Likewise hundreds of 
fine, upstanding, young 
men, may call on you 
as our representatives, 
to receive your sub- 
scriptions to your fav- 
orite magazines. They 
will give you the oppor- 
tunity to 


Subscribe with Safety 


because by the ‘‘Progressive” method, you pay only part of the subscrip- 
tion to the representative—the balance you send directly to us on the 
convenient card furnished by the salesman. 


Thus your payments are safeguarded and you are assured of receiv- 
ing the publications to which you subscribe. 


Look out for Swindlers! 


This ‘“‘two-payment”’ or “‘safety”’ plan takes the place of the fly-by- 
night, crooked solicitor, and you will be wise to avoid giving your sub- 
scriptions to any one representing a company you know nothing about. 
You may safely subscribe to any publication listed upon the ‘‘Progres- 
sive’ card, by paying only the advance payment to the representative 
and mailing the balance directly to us. This also insures against errors 
in names and addresses. 


Pay only the first Payment--Printed in Red 


Please do not ask our representatives to accept the full subscription price. 


Remember, the Progressive Circulation Company, Inc. is a California corporation, 
authorized publishers’ representative, and the largest Western subscription agency. 


y F Iks: If you are interested in representing this Company i in any par- 
oung 0 e ticular territory, write for particulars of the ‘“Progressive”’ plan, 


Progressive Circulation Co., Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Home Office: Monadnock Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Member Subscription Agencies’ Protective Association. 
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Leisurely writing, “well bred” writing you 
could call i it, if that’ s not too fantastic q 
way of putting it. He loves his mountain 
country but he doesn’t effervesce about 
it; he knows his New York, but he doesn’t 
flap newspaper files in your face to prove 
it. He has observed life, and his book is the 
fruit of that observation. 


More About the Parkers 
pare is a group of readers— 


quite a large group, too, inas. 
much as the book has gone into four or} 
five editions—which remembers “Ports 
and Happy Places,” by Cornelia Stratton 
Parker. 

As far as these fortunate readers are 
concerned we may say of Mrs. Parker 
after the manner of the toastmaster, that 
she needs no introduction. There are } 
doubtless many, however, to whom her 
new book ‘More Parts, More Happy 
Places” (Boni & Liveright) will come as 
a surprise and it is to those that we 
address our remarks. 

This new book, first of all, is a continu- f 
ation of Mrs. Parker’s previous volume of 
travel-cum-gossip. She and her three 
children are conformed European trav- 
elers. As they go—and they go every- 
where—Mother and sons keep diaries, 
June Bug aetat seven being excused on 
account of her age. From these diaries 
Mrs. Parker reconstructs their journeys 
for you, and it is probably due to the fact 
that the diary form is at the bottom of her 
writing that everything she writes takes 
on so intimate a character. You can’t be 
certain, indeed, whether “More Ports, 
More Happy Places’—and “Ports and 
Happy Places” which preceded it—are 
books about Europe or books about the 
Parker family. As a matter of fact you 
don’t greatly care. You “get” both 
Europe and the Parkers; one 1s indissol- 
ubly bound up with the other and you like 
both. For our own part, if we ever climb the 
Matterhorn, or do any of the other things 
which this family does with such infec- 
tious enthusiasm, we'll do them in com- 
pany with the Parkers. We can’t con- 
ceive since we have read Mrs. Parker’s 
books, of so much as seeing a newsreel of 
a Swiss Alp without feeling that joyous 
group at our elbow. 

“More Ports, More Happy Places” 
begins with a vacation in Switzerland; it 
switches to Paris, then to Vienna, Geneva, 
Vienna again and music (and long trousers 
for the boys at last); then a summer of 
bicycling in Normandy, Brittany and 
Touraine. Budapest the next summer 
and then Scandinavia and before you 
know it you’ve spent two summers in the 
happy places and you’re saying good-by 
and wondering how long it will be before 
Cornelia Stratton Parker does it again. 

If you like your travel writing inter- 
spersed with shrewd wisdom, relieved by 
humor and warmed by as vigorous a per- 
sonality as ever shone through the pages 
of any book, “More Ports, More Happy 
Places” and its predecessor are written 
for you. And we shall feel that we’ve 
done our good deed for the week by intro- 
ducing you to so vivid, so vital, so indi- 
vidual a family as the Parkers. 


—— 
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added power to your 
motor through the in- 
creased compression 
caused by carbon. 
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Carbon, therefore, 
is now an advantage, 
not a fault. 








Ten gallons and 
your favorite hill will 
convince you. 


Make the test today! 
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“The Super Motor Fuel 
UNION OIL COMPANY 








Toasting brings out the 
hidden flavor of the 
world’s finest Turkish 
and domestic tobaccos 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT'S TOASTED” 
That's Why Luckies Taste So Good 








